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45  I  was  dressing  I  heard  Ned  ask 
■johnny  what  day  of  the  week  it 

was. 
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“  Sorra  a  bit  o’  me  knows,  sor,”  re¬ 
plied  Johnny,  in  a  tone  which  showed 
he  was  rather  aggrieved  at  so  difficult 
a  question  being  put  to  him. 

“Why,  what  a  young  heathen  you 
must  be,”  cried  Ned  ;  “  don’t  you  know 
it’s  Sunday  ?  ” 

“’Deed,  an’  I  don’t,  sor  ;  sure  an’ how 
wud  I  know,  wid  never  a  chapel  nor 
priest  within  a  hundred  mile  of  us  1  ” 

Chapel  or  no  chapel,  I  was  uncom¬ 
monly  glad  to  hear  we  had  a  whole  day 
to  rest  before  beginning  the  hard  work 
which  I  guessed  pretty  correctly  lay 
before  us.  So  we  had  breakfast, 
another  sleep  before  the  midday  dinner, 
then  a  ramble  round  the  station,  an 
early  supper  of  some  excellent  kan¬ 
garoo-tail  soup,  thickened  with  vege¬ 
tables,  and  then  to  bed.  I  may  mention 
here  that  was  the  usual  way  of  spending 
Sunday  in  the  bush,  but  I  must  not 
forget  to  add  that  I  kept  a  sacred  pro¬ 
mise  made  to  my  dear  mother,  and  I 
always  read  a  chapter  or  two  in  my 
pocket  Bible.  I  would  recommend 
every  young  man  to  do  the  same,  for  I 
know  by  experience  that  the  dear  old 
book  will  soften  his  feelings  of  isolation 
as  nothing  else  can,  and  be  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  familiar  friend  to  him, 
when  he  is  far  from  home  friendship. 

On  Monday  morning  we  breakfasted 
at  daylight,  Dilly  and  Johnny  starting 
directly  after,  armed  with  their  stock¬ 
whips,  to  look  after  the  cattle.  Ned 
and  I  loaded  ourselves  with  mauls, 
wedges,  and  a  cross-cut  saw,  and  went  I 
in  search  of  a  tree  suitable  for  convert¬ 
ing  into  posts  and  rails.  We  had  not 
far  to  seek,  for  the  timber  was  un¬ 
touched,  my  friend’s  station  being  on 
the  very  outposts  of  the  scanty  civili¬ 
sation. 

“I  think  this  fellow  will  do,”  said 
Ned,  at  last,  glancing  up  at  a  beautiful 
red  gum-tree,  amid  whose  blossom-laden 
boughs  a  whole  host  of  parrots  were 
screeching  and  fluttering.  I  could  not 
help  saying  what  a  pity  it  seemed  to 
cut  down  so  splendid  a  tree.  - 

“Perhaps  so,”  answered  Ned,  dryly, 
“but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  pity  to 
have  the  cattle  trampling  down  my 
beautiful  green  wheat  for  want  of  a 
fence.” 

He  was  busy  greasing  the  cross-cut 
saw  as  he  spoke,  and,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  called  out, 

“Now,  Harry,  catch  hold  !  keep  your 
hand  up,  and  draw  the  saw  smoothly 
to  and  fro  without  any  jerking.” 

So  at  it  we  went,  first  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  tree  should  fall,  and 
then  on  the  opposite  side,  to  meet  the 
first  cut,  and  so  complete  the  circle.  It 
was  hard  work,  and  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  stroke  with  my  powerful  mate, 
who  constantly  cried,  “  Keep  your  hand 
up,  don’t  jerk  ;  a  long,  steady  stroke 
does  it.  Keep  her  going  !  ” 

This  last  recommendation  was  quite 
superfluous,  for  not  only  did  we  keep 
“her”  going,  but  “she”  kept  me  going 
until  I  was  ready  to  drop,  and  at  last, 
in  sheer  desperation,  called  out  for  a 
spell.  This  was  granted,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  three  minutes,  and  then 
on  we  went  again. 

“Now,  Harry,”  said  Ned,  who  was 
himself  beginning  to  pant,  “  in  two 
minutes  we  shall  hear  the  fibres  begin 
to  crack;  then  you  it  put  on  all 


steam  and  saw  away  like  mad  till  I  tell 
you  to  let  go ;  then  leave  the  saw  to 
me  and  run  back,  as  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  stem  of  a  tree,  instead  of 
falling  clear  of  the  butt,  glances  back¬ 
wards  along  it,  and  if  that  happened, 
and  either  of  us  was  struck  !”  (Ned  had 
to  pause  for  breath  here,  and  I  was 
only  too  glad  of  a  moment's  rest) — 
“  Well,  I  once  knew  a  man  who  used  to 
pride  himself  on  being  able  to  watch  a 
tree  so  carefully  that,  no  matter  how  it 
fell,  he  could  keep  close  up  and  dodge 
it.  One  day,  however,  the  boughs  of 
the  tree  he  was  felling  caught  in 
a  branch  close  by,  the  huge  stem 
canted  suddenly,  shot  backwards,  struck 
him  on  the  head  and  killed  him,  poor 
chap  !  on  the  spot.” 

This  was  certainly  not  a  well-chosen 
story,  for  not  only  was  I  already  exert¬ 
ing  myself  to  the  very  utmost  of  my 
stength,  but  I  must  “  put  on  more 
steam  ”  if  I  wished  to  escape  being 
crushed  to  death.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  cool  (figura¬ 
tively  speaking)  and  obey  orders,  so 
at  it  we  went  again,  and  were  sawing 
with  all  our  might  whent  he  tree  gave 
a  tremendous  crack,  closely  succeeded 
by  others.  “  Stick  to  her  !  ”  shouted 
N  ed,  and  we  sawed  for  dear  life.  Crack, 
crack,  crack  in  quick  succession.  “  Let 
go,”  yelled  Ned.  I  did  not  require  a 
second  bidding,  but  ran  backwards, 
keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  huge  tree 
with  a  sort  of  fascination.  It  swayed 
gently  for  a  moment,  then  made  a 
sudden  swoop  and  came  with  such 
a  crash  to  the  ground  that  the  earth 
shook  beneath  our  feet. 

Ned,  who  had  kept  his  hold  of  the 
saw  as  he  walked  backwards  from  the 
falling  tree,  looked  at  me  with  a  smile 
on  his  face. 

“  Why,  Harry !  you  are  all  of  a  tremble ; 
what’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Hard  work  and  excitement,”  I 
answered,  rather  crossly  ;  “I  hope  you 
don’t  think  I  am  frightened  ?  ” 

“Frightened  !  No,  not  a  bit  of  it  !  ” 
he  replied  cheerfully.  “  I’ve  seen  many 
a  fellow  run  backwards  at  the  very  first 
crack  and  declare  the  tree  was  going  to 
fall  on  top  of  him.  I  think  you’ve 
shown  very  fair  pluck,  and  a  little  more 
practice  will  give  you  confidence  and 
make  a  first-rate  sawyer  of  you.” 

This  speech  soothed  me  somewhat, 
and  so,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
my  streaming  face,  I  went  with  Ned 
up  to  the  fallen  tree.  It  measured  just 
three  feet  through,  but  no  time  could 
be  spared  to  examine  or  admire  it 
further,  and  we  set  to  work  at  once,  first 
to  knock  off  some  of  the  bark,  and  then 
to  begin  cutting  it  into  lengths  of  nine 
feet,  and  we  kept  hard  at  this  work 
until  dark,  which  fortunately  closed  in 
early  at  this  time  of  year.  Our  day’s 
toil  had  only  been  broken  by  one  real 
rest,  the  hali’  hour  allowed  for  a  sort  of 
lunch  of  tea  and  damper.  The  weather, 
too,  was  cool,  or  I  really  don’t  think  I 
could  have  stood  the  test  of  the  severe 
strain  on  my  growing  frame  and  half- 
trained  muscles. 

I  was  indeed  thankful,  when  we 
reached  the  cottage,  to  hear  Johnny 
say  that  supper  was  ready  and  waiting. 
We  had  a  bathe,  cold  as  it  was,  in  the 
river,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
“tew  of  kangaroo,  thickened  with  vege¬ 


tables  grown  on  a  small  patch  of  ground 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  Trivial  as  this 
detail  may  seem  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  monotony  of  “  bush  ”  fare,  it 
made  a  great  difference  in  our  health 
and  comfort  to  lie  able  to  eat  as  many 
potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  and  so  forth, 
as  we  chose,  and  I  only  mention  it  to 
encourage  young  settlers  to  start  a 
vegetable  garden  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  it  will  amply  repay  the  extra  toil 
and  trouble  it  entails  at  first. 

For  days  and  weeks  Ned  and  I  worked 
at  felling  and  splitting  up  trees.  Then 
followed  boring,  mortising,  and  putting 
up  the  fence  round  the  wheat-field — 
all  very  hard  work,  but  I  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  it,  and  accepted 
my  position  quite  cheerfully,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  Ned  Reeves,  that  although 
he  exacted  a  full  share  of  labour  from 
me,  he  never  spared  himself,  and  was 
at  all  times  perfectly  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  towards  me.  Some  days  lie 
would  give  me  a  change  of  work  by 
sending  me  with  Dilly  to  look  up  the 
cattle,  and  I  used  to  enjoy  these  rides 
amazingly. 

On  such  occasions  we  would  start 
early  in  the  morning  and  canter  along 
the  beautiful  flats  covered  with  grass 
and  bright  blossoms  of  the  different 
varieties  of  everlastings.  Pink,  white¬ 
like,  large,  ox-eyed  daisies,  yellow,  all 
combined  to  make  a  brilliant  pattern 
on  the  green  grass.  We  visited  the 
different  “  mobs  ”  of  cattle,  driving  them 
up  or  down  the  river,  as  might  be 
necessary. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  pleasant  days 
when  we  had  finished  our  work  with 
the  cattle,  and  were  returning  quietly 
home  by  a  short  cut  across  a  bit  of  sand- 
plain,  that  a  large  emu  suddenly  jumped 
up  from  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
been  squatting,  and  began  to  run. 

Now,  it  was  strictly  against  orders  to 
hunt  kangaroo  when  we  were  looking 
up  cattle  ;  but  as  emus  had  not  been 
mentioned,  I  suppose  Dilly  thought  he 
was  quite  within  his  rights  when  he 
started  off  at  full  gallop  after  the  great 
bird.  My  old  stock  horse  became  ex¬ 
cited,  and  set  off’  after  his  mate  as  hard 
as  he  could  lay  legs  to  ground.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  hold  him  in  ;  he  had  evidently 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  and 
I  might  as  well  have  taken  a  pull  at  a 
stone  wall.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sit  well  back  and  keep  a  firm 
grip  with  my  knees. 

In  the  meantime  the  emu  had  been 
speeding  along  at  an  astounding  pace  ; 
but  I  observed  that  Dilly  was  gradually 
lessening  the  distance  between  them, 
and  at  last  he  and  his  horse  were  fairly 
alongside  of  the  game.  True,  he  had 
neither  gun  nor  rifle,  but  the  stock¬ 
whip  was  uncurled,  and  the  long  lash 
flew  out  like  a  pennant,  lassoing  the 
emu’s  neck  as  neatly  as  possible,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  ground  almost 
directly  in  front  of  the  horses,  for  I  was 
nearly  abreast  of  Dilly  by  this  time. 
The  young  savage  was  off’  his  horse  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  after  one 
well-planted  kick  on  the  poor  creature’s 
head,  which  completely  stunned  him, 
set  to  work  to  beat  its  brains  out  with 
a  stick,  shouting  at  every  blow,  “  What 
you  too  much  run  1  ”  As  the  emu  was, 
happily,  stone  dead  by  this  time,  neither 


the  blows  nor  the  question  troubled  it 
much,  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  share  I 
had  taken  in  the  chase,  I  felt  very 
proud  of  my  lirst  emu. 

“Now,  Dilly,”  said  I,  pulling  out  my 
large  clasp-knife,  “off  with  his  skin, 
and  I  will  take  home  some  of  the 
meat.1’ 

“  Nothing  skin-um  !  ”  cried  Dilly, 
most  decidedly. 

“  What  for  nothing  skin-um  l  ’  1 
asked. 

“I  think  you  too  much  fool,  Harry. 
What  for  you  want  Ned  to  see-urn  skin  ? 
He  too  much  sulky.  ’ 

“Good  gracious,5’  I  cried  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  “  wliat  did  you  gallop  after  the 
brute  for  if  you  thought  Ned  would  be 
sulky  ?  ” 

This  was  a  poser  for  Master  Dilly,  who 
appeared  to  be  turning  the  question 
carefully  over  in  his  mind.  At  last  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  knife,  which  I 
unsuspectingly  gave  him,  offering  to 
hold  his  horse,  but  my  black  friend 
had  no  such  intention,  and  in  an  instant 
he  had  leaped  on  his  horse’s  back  and 
was  a  hundred  yards  off,  waving  my 
knife,  and  shouting,  “  You  skin-um  now, 
Harry  !  go  on,  you  skin-um  now  !” 

For  a  moment  I  was  too  much 
astonished  at  the  fellow’s  impudence  to 
do  aught  but  stare  at  him.  He  would 
not  return  me  my  knife,  however,  and 
neither  threats  nor  expostulations  had 
any  effect  on  his  determination  to  pre¬ 
rent  my  possessing  any  evidence  of  our 
transgression  of  rules.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  for  it  but  to  mount  my  horse  also, 
and  ride  home.  On  the  way  he  kept  offer¬ 
ing  me  back  my  knife  on  condition  that  I 
would  not  tell  Ned.  To  this  I  made  no 
-answer,  and  of  course  told  the  whole 
story  to  his  master,  who  took  it  very 
good-humouredly,  and  laughed  at  my 
discomfiture — of  course  I  volunteered 
to  engage  that  there  should  be  no  more 
galloping  of  tired  horses  after  game,  at 
least  on  my  part,  and  if  I  could  help  it 
(which  I  really  could  not,  in  this  case). 

For  days  after,  Dilly,  in  spite  of  the 
scolding  which  was  his  portion,  went 
about  singing  some  unintelligible  words 
of  his  own  to  the  tune  of  one  of  the  mono¬ 
tonous  chants  of  his  tribe.  It  appears 
he  had  composed  the  ballad  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  and  when  he  favoured 
me  with  a  translation  of  the  chorus  or 
refrain ,  it  turned  out  to  be. 

“  I  killed  a  long-legged  fool  of  an  emu. 

But  he  not  such  a  great  big  fool  as  you  !  ” 

Next  day  Geordie  brought  in  the  skin 
of  the  emu,  pegged  it  out,  and  scraped 
it  with  glass.  Eventually  it  was  packed 
up  with  lots  of  pepper  and  sent  home, 
but  it  was  so  high  that  the  custom-house 
officers  thought  they  had  got  hold  of  a 
dead  dog,  and  my  mother  said  visitors 
were  obliged  to  be  invited  to  admire  it 
in  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  XX. — BUSH  SPORT. 

The  winter  had  now  passed  away,  the 
last  post  and  rail  had  been  put  round 
the  wheat-field — which,  by  the  way, 
gave  promise  of  a  magnificent  crop — 
and  the  cattle  were  getting  into  splen- 
•  did  condition. 

One  morning  Ned,  to  my  great  de- 
i.  hght,  said  that,  as  we  had  been  working 
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very  hard  for  a  long  time  past,  he 
thought  we  had  earned  a  short  holiday. 

“We’ll  just  lock  up  the  place,”  lie 
continued,  “  leave  old  Geordie  and  his 
woman  in  charge,  and  be  off  to  the 
Karkan  Lakes,  get  a  supply  of  ducks, 
and  from  there  take  the  boat  in  the 
bullock-team  down  to  the  sea-beach 
opposite  Seal  Island.  It  will  be  com¬ 
bining  business  with  sport,  for  seal¬ 
shooting  is  good  sport,  and  we  want  the 
blubber  for  lamp-oil.” 

This  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  pros¬ 
pect  to  a  lacl  of  my  age,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  let  off  some  of  my  super¬ 
fluous  happiness  by  telling  Dilly  and 
Johnny  at  once.  Their  rapture  was 
even  greater  than  my  own,  and  they 
wanted  to  start  off  that  instant  and 
bring  in  the  working  bullocks  from  the 
far  end  of  the  run. 

On  the  following  morning  Ned  and 
I  put  away  our  wedges  and  mauls,  and 
prepared  for  our  expedition  by  baking 
a  huge  “damper,”  boiling  a  large  piece 
of  salt  pork,  and  hunting  up  bags  in 
which  to  put  our  tea  and  sugar,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  so  forth. 

At  sundown  the  boys  brought  in  the 
four  working  bullocks,  and,  our  pre¬ 
parations  being  now  complete,  there 
remained  nothing  to  do  except  turn  in 
early  for  a  good  night's  sleep.  I  for 
one  wished  it  were  morning,  and  I 
seemed  to  get  my  wish  directly  I  laid 
my  head  on  the  pillow,  for  my  dream¬ 
less,  sound  sleep  was  put  a  stop  to  at 
earliest  dawn  by  Dilly  and  Peter’s  loud 
voices  shouting  to  the  bullocks  by 
name. 

“  Come  hither,  Duke  !  Come  hither, 
Strawberry  !  ’ 

I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  my  first 
glance  out  cf  window  showed  me  that 
the  animals  had  already  their  yokes  on, 
and  the  lads  were  leading  them  round 
to  the  cart,  which  stood,  ready  packed, 
in  front  of  the  little  house.  So  I  dressed 
rapidly,  bolted  my  breakfast,  and  was  in 
time  to  help  with  the  final  preparations, 
consisting  chiefly  of  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Old  Geordie,  the  native  hunter, 
received  his  final  caution  not  to  leave 
the  station  until  we  came  back,  and 
Ned,  Johnny,  and  I  scrambled  into  the 
dray,  whilst  Din  y,  at  the  head  of  his 
team,  gave  a  tremendous  crack  with  his 
stock-whip,  and  an  encouraging  shout 
of  “  Now  then,  my  lads  !  ”  and  we  were 
fairly  off  on  our  well-earned  holiday 
trip. 

The  road — properly  speaking,  there 
was  none — to  the  sea  lay  across  the 
sand-plain,  so  we  had  none  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  from  the  scrub  on  a  bush 
track,  but  the  sand  was  heavy,  and  the 
motion  of  the  dray  resembled  at  times 
that  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Dilly  handled 
his  unwieldy  team  with  great  dexterity, 
guiding  them  wonderfully  well  with 
many  “  Gee’s  !  ”  and  “  Come  fathers  !  ” 
but  still  the  jolts  were  many  and  great. 
However,  I  was  far  too  eager  and 
happy  to  care  in  the  least  about 
them,  and  we  were  all  in  the  highest 
spirits  as  we  bumped  and  thumped 
along  through  the  brilliant  sunshine 
and  delicious,  fresh,  crisp  air. 

After  travelling  at  the  rate  of  a 
couple  of  miles  an  hour  for  some  five 
or  six  hours,  we  skirted  a  belt  of  forest 
country,  descended  a  short  incline,  and 
suddenly  came  on  to  the  margin  of  a 
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beautiful  lake.  It  must  have  been 
something  like  three  miles  long  by 
about  one  mile  broad,  and  you  could 
not  desire  to  behold  a  fairer  spot  than 
that  on  its  banks  where  we  made  our 
camp,  lit  a  fire,  and  sat  down  to  a  hearty 
meal.  The  bullocks  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  water  and  feed  too,  and  we  were 
all  perfectly  happy.  At  first  we  were 
too  hungry  to  admire  the  scene,  but 
after  the  sharpest  edge  of  my  huge 
bush  appetite  had  been  taken  off  I 
could  not  help  asking  Ned  why  he  had 
not  built  his  homestead  (for  we  were 
still  on  his  run)  in  this  lovely  spot. 
Ned’s  mouth  w-as  still  full  of  damper, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  and  presently 
said, 

“  Because  I  don’t  want  to  be  eaten  up 
alive  by  mosquitos,  my  boy,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  want  to  have  a  mud  flat, 
with  an  unapproachable  water-hole  in 
the  middle,  to  look  at  all  summer. 
When  it  comes  to  your  turn,  Harry,  to 
take  up  country,  or  buy  a  ‘  nin,’  or  a 
farm,  or  what  not,  you  just  remember 
my  advice  and  take  a  look  at  the  place  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter ;  there’s  a  lot 
of  difference  I  can  tell  you  !  The  lake 
is  uncommon  jolly  as  we  see  it  now, 
full  of  water  up  to  the  edge,  with  all 
those  duck  and  swan  paddling  about 
over  there,  but  I  wouldn’t  sleep  in  this 
identical  spot  three  months  hence,  no, 
not  for  a  pound  a  night,  and  that’s  a 
great  deal  for  a  poor  man  to  say  !  ” 

I  longed  to  ask  why,  and  hear,  perhaps, 
a  story,  but  there  was  no  time.  After 
we  had  finished  eating,  Ned  loaded  the 
gun  and  gave  it  to  Dilly  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  go  and  get  someTducks,  so  off 
lie  started,  looking  very  important, 
Johnny  and  1  following  humbly  in  the 
rear. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  Dilly 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  and,  crouching 
down,  held  up  his  hand  as  a  sign  for  us 
to  do  the  same.  Now  we  also  wanted 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  so  we  dropped 
on  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  up  to 
our  sportsman,  who,  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  him,  had  stripped  himself  of 
every  particle  of  clothing,  and  stood 
before  us  a  veritable  young  savage. 

“  What  do  you  see,  Dilly  1  ”  I  asked, 
trying  to  get  a  peep  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  stood  behind  a  little  promontory 
of  rock,  carefully  watching  what  was 
going  on  round  the  corner. 

“  My  word  !  plenty  duck  get  down  ! 
you  see-um  !  ” 

When  Dilly  said  “my  word”  in  that 
particular  tone  of  voice,  I  knew  there 
must  be  something  very  delightful  in 
front,  so  I  peeped  carefully  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  an  immense  flock  of 
ducks,  about  three  hundred  yards  off, 
waddling  about  the  beach,  preening 
themselves  with  great  complacency,  in 
happy  ignorance  of  Master  Dilly’s  mur¬ 
derous  intentions. 

“  Lend-um  knife  !  ”  whispered  he  ;  so 
I  handed  him  my  knife,  with  which  he 
cut  a  thick  wattle  -  bough,  and  then, 
having  cautioned  us  not  to  speak  or 
move,  began  to  advance  towards  the 
dueksin  a  stooping  posture,  screening  his 
body  carefully  with  the  bough  in  one 
hand,  while  he  held  the  gun  in  the  other. 
It  was  certainly  very  exciting  to  watch 
his  tactics.  The  ducks  were  evidently 
perfectly  unconscious  of  aoproaching 
harm,  but  a  louder  quack  than  usual. 
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or  an  unexpected  movement,  would 
bring  him  to  a  standstill  in  a  moment. 
The  wattle-bush  would  appear  to  be 
growing  out  of  the  ground,  so  motion¬ 
less  did  it  become,  until  confidence  was 
restored,  when  it  would  move  slowly 
and  steadily  on  again,  death  and  de¬ 
struction  lurking  behind  its  innocent¬ 
looking  boughs. 

“I  say,  Johnny  !  how  much  closer 
does  that  fellow  mean  to  get  to  those 
ducks  ?  does  he  intend  to  make  them 
fly  by  poking  them  up  with  the  barrel 
of  his  gun  1  ”  I  asked. 

“  Hould  your  whisht  !  not  a  bit  of  a 
fly  at  all,  at  all,  till  he  lets  fly  among 
them  his  own  self  wid  powther  an’  shot,” 
replied  Johnny  in  a  stage  whisper. 

“  What  !  do  you  mean  to  say  he  is 
going  to  let  drive  at  them  in  a  heap  on 
the  ground  V  l  asked. 

“  In  coorse  he  is !  look  out !  bedad,  an’ 
dat ’s  wid  ’em  !  ”  At  the  same  instant 
we  heard  two  sharp  reports,  which  were 
followed  by  such  a  yell  from  the  sports¬ 
man  that  I  thought  he  must  really 
have  shot  himself  in  some  mysterious 
fashion. 

But  he  was  all  right,  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  him  he  had  flung  away 
both  gun  and  bough,  and  was  dancing 
among  the  dead  and  wounded  birds,  evi¬ 
dently  intent  upon  securing  those  who 
appeared  trying  to  make  their  escape 
to  the  water. 

Johnny  and  I  had  raced  each  other 
to  the  place,  and,  when  we  had  helped 
Dilly  to  collect  and  secure  his  victims, 
we  counted  no  less  than  twenty-five 
ducks,  a  very  good  bag  indeed  for  two 
shots ;  but  then  the  gun  had  been  | 
heavily  charged,  the  sportsman  uncon-  t 
scionably  close,  and  the  birds  as  thick  [ 
a&  peas  However,  we  loaded  ourselves  I 
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1  with  the  game,  and  marched  proudly  j 
back  to  camp,  where  we  found  Ned  | 
fast  asleep  ;  but  I  soon  roused  him  up  [ 
to  exhibit  the  game  and  detail  Dilly’s  j 
rather  unsportsmanlike  method  of  i 
operations. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  replied  Ned,  “  a 
black-fellow’s  game  is  always  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  execution  with  the 
least  possible  trouble.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether,  given  a  gun  and  a 
wattle-bush,  you  or  I  could  have  done 
as  well  in  a  couple  of  shots,  so  let  us 
pluck  the  birds  and  be  thankful.  We’ll 
just  live  on  ducks  and  damper  for  a  few 
days,  so  that  when  we  get  back  to 
kangaroo  it  will  be  quite  a  pleasant 
change.” 

This  was  Ned’s  philosophy  :  whatever 
was  Avas  best,  according  to  him,  and 
you  couldn’t  haA'e  a  better  creed  for  the 
bush  at  all  events.  So  we  all  set  to 
work  to  pluck  the  birds,  and  by  the 
time  my  half-dozen  were  as  bare  as  I 
could  get  them,  1  had  had  about  enough 
of  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

After  we  had  rested  and  idled  about 
a  bit,  Ave  started  to  look  for  the  dinghy 
Avliich  Ned  had  carefully  stowed  under 
some  Avattle-bushes  last  season.  She 
Avas  in  fair  order,  and  half-an  liour  after 
we  had  launched  her  was  quite  water¬ 
tight.  A  couple  of  pannikins  soon 
baled  out  the  water  she  had  taken  in 
just  at  first,  and  then  we  paddled  off  to 
some  small  bulrush  islets  which  were 
dotted  about  the  lake.  These  were 
evidently  the  favourite  nesting-place  of 
the  black  swans,  and  we  took  some 
dozens  of  eggs  without  scruple,  for 
there  were  scores  of  them.  Ned  shook 
his  eggs  carefully,  and  put  back  those 
which  were  nearly  hatched  ;  but  we  j 
youngsters  were  not  so  scientific  or  so  I 


particular  ;  and  later  on,  when  Johnny 
missed  his  stroke  and  crashed  back 
Avards  among  the  eggs,  the  result  was 
rather  dreadful,  both  to  eyes  and  nose. 
Even  Ned,  the  good-humoured,  was  so 
put  out  by  the  evil-smelling  mess  that 
he  sentenced  Johnny  at  once,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  clumsiness,  to  wash 
the  boat  out.  The  result  of  this  occu¬ 
pation  was  that  Johnny  declined  the 
offer  of  roast  eggs  for  supper ;  but 
Dilly  ate  the  double  share,  and  it  was 
terrible  to  see  the  yoinng  savage  de¬ 
vouring  the  chicks  which  would  have 
left  the  eggs  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
roasted  them  on  the  embers,  and  offered 
some  to  Ned  and  me  !  We  declined, 
but  did  very  well  on  roast  duck,  and 
were  just  about  to  turn  in  for  the  night 
when  Ned  called  upon  Dilly  and  me  to 
go  after  the  bullocks.  For  some  time 
past  the  sound  of  their  bells  had  been 
getting  fainter  and  more  distant. 

“  Come  on,”  said  Dilly  ;  “  you  and  me 
run,  big-fellow  run.” 

The  reader  will  have  studied  Dilly’s 
method  of  dealing  Avith  the  Queen’s 
English  to  little  purpose  if  he  has  not 
discovered  that  by  “  big-fellow  run  ”  he 
meant  to  suggest  a  race,  or  at  least  a 
rapid  pace,  so  off'  we  started.  If  I  could 
have  foreseen  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  so  soon  to  take  a  “  big-fellow 
run  ”  I  should  not  have  eaten  so  much 
roast  duck,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  we  held  on  at  a  good  pace  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  we  overtook  our 
team,  making  steadily  for  home.  We 
headed  them  back,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  Avay  in  to  camp,  Avhen  I  lost  no- 
time  in  rolling  myself  up  in  my  blanket 
and  going  off'  to  sleep  by  the  fire,  amid 
the  clang  of  the  four  bullock  bells. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  X. — A  PAGAN  SACRIFICE. 


rknow  Freydisa  had  induced  her 
husband  to  undertake  the  voyage 
to  the  “NeAv-Land”  in  consequence  of  J 
what  she  had  heard  from  Byarn,  Avhom, 1 J 
as  a  genuine  NorAvegian,  she  detested, 
and  she  Avas  frantic  Avith  the  thought 
that  he  should  gain  such  honour  while 
her  husband  was  regarded  as  a  stick- 
at-home,  do-nothing,  idle  sort  of  gentle¬ 
man.  And,  truth  to  tell,  he  did  not 
seem  annoyed  at  having  such  a  pleasant 
Yule-tide  under  Eirik’s  roof,  and  had  a 
shrewd  impression  that  it  was  better  j 
fun  to  chase  a  Avolf  or  bear  in  Iceland  j 
than  to  go  nevv-lands  hunting  over  the  I 
frozen  ocean  !  Not  that  he  was  afraid  ! 
Oh,  no  ;  he  kneAv  no  more  of  fear  than 
fierce  old  Eirik  did,  but  he  loved  quiet 
in  his  Avay,  Avas  not  ambitious,  and  only  j 
wished  his  Avife  were  just  a  trifle  more  | 
domestic. 

But  when  the  spring  appeared,  or,  | 
rather,  early  summer,  he  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  wiser  to  return  to  Reykia- 


vik  and  look  after  affairs  at  home.  To 
this  his  wife  reluctantly  consented,  and 
Leif,  determining  to  join  the  party  with 
the  boys,  they  returned  to  Iceland,  tak¬ 
ing  with  them  Thorhall  and  the  German 
Tyrker,  the  fifteen  men  whom  “  Lucky 
Leif”  had  found  upon  the  coast,  and 
sundry  others. 

On  reaching  Reykiavik,  hoAvever, 
there  Avas  great  grief  in  store  for  Edric. 
His  father,  hunting  far  inland,  had 
been  thrown  off  his  horse  and  killed. 
The  avkIoav  Thorfrida  and  Magni,  one 
of  the  great  chieftains  of  the  island, 
had  been  appointed  Edric’s  trustees  and 
guardians  till  he  should  come  of  age  ; 
so,  at  his  mother’s  wish,  Edric  made  up 
liis  mind  to  stop  at  home  a  year,  and  as 
it  happened  Thorwald  had  an  imita¬ 
tion  to  the  Norwegian  Court,  which, 
Avhether  it  was  pleasant  to  Freydisa  or 
the  reverse,  she  could  not,  clevei’  as 
she  Avas,  prevent  him  from  accepting. 
There  Avas  something  about  Thor  ward, 


Avhen  he  liked  to  show  it,  Avhieli  people 
cared  not  to  oppose.  It  Avas  not 
bluster  ;  it  Avas  simple  force  of  will. 

When  they  had  left,  Edric  Avas  given 
to  the  care  of  Gigur,  to  be  taught  the 
faith  more  fully,  while  an  old  warrior, 
Thorold,  was  appointed  to  perfect  him 
in  the  use  of  arms,  and  thus  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  peace  and  the  teachings  of 
Avar  grew  side  by  side  in  his  mind.  His- 
journeys  to  the  new  world  had  greatly 
improved  his  strength  and  general  bear 
ing,  so  that  there  were  at  the  end  of 
the  year  no  boys  of  his  age,  and  very 
few  of  even  three  years  older,  who 
could  compete  Avith  him  either  in  argu¬ 
ment  or  in  active  strife. 

Most  people  liked  Edric  for  his  frank, 
honest,  open  ways,  but  there  was  one 
who,  ever  since  the  affair  on  the  Green¬ 
land  coast,  had  hated  him  thoroughly, 
and  this  Avas  no  other  than  Thorhall 
the  huntsman,  avIio  claimed  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  Thor,  by  his  magic  A’erses, 
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the  gift  of  the  whale  when  provisions 
were  so  low.  That  such  a,  mere  boy 
should  display  valour  such  as  Edric’s, 
and  be  so  sturdy  a  Christian  to  boot, 
roused  the  old  pagan’s  ire.  Nor  was 


so  much  so  that  he  forbade  any  person 
to  mention  “  Ulf  ”  in  his  presence. 

Thus,  although  not  banished  officially, 
this  son  of  Eirik  was  shunned  by  the 
Icelanders,  both  pagan  and  Christian 


Freydisa  to  a  long  encomium  on  his 
nephew,  Ulf  left  the  house  without 
showing  any  signs  of  anger,  but  really 
in  a  bursting  rage.  So  violent  was  it 
that  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself 


“The  elder  man  flung  his  opponent  heavily  to  earth.’’ 


he  grateful  for  the  freedom  which  Leif  | 
had  given  him. 

Now  there  was  living  near  Helgafels 
a  younger  son  of  Eirik  the  Red,  a  man  j 
whom  all  his  brothers  regarded  as  the 
“  black  sheep  ”  of  the  family ;  and  so  he 
was,  for  he  delighted  to  mix  with  sor¬ 
cerers  and  witches.  He  was  a  priest  of 
Thor,  but  not  a  very  brave  warrior,  as  a 
pontiff  chieftain  ought  to  be.  Eirik 
had  quite  thrown  him  off  on  account  of 
an  act  of  sheer  cowardice  which  had  ! 
hugely  incensed  the  old  man;  indeed,  j 


alike,  save  by  the  sorceresses  and  ! 
wizards,  who  still  held  their  own  in  the  ! 
island.  Among  these  the  mother  of 
Freydisa  had  iDeen  prominent  in  her 
kindness  to  Ulf  Eirikson,  and  many 
persons  thought  that  she  sought  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  him  and 
her  daughter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ulf 
was  occasionally  received  at  Tliorward’s 
house,  where  he  was  often  annoyed  at 
hearing  the  praises  of  the  absent  boy 
Edric. 

One  day,  having  been  treated  by 


alone  he  began  to  stamp  with  passion, 
and  call  upon  the  god  he  more  especi¬ 
ally  affected,  Thor,  to  help  him  to  some 
plan  for  overthrowing  Edric. 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  laughed  some  one,  issuing 
from  the  wood.  “  Seeks  then  the  uncle 
;  to  destroy  his  father’s  favourite  grand - 
|  child  1  Will  the  red-bearded  Thor  assist 
him?” 

“  Is  it  thou,  Thorhall  ?  I  am  glad  to 
see  thee.  On  my  honour  as  a  free-born 
yarl  I  was  wishing  for  some  one  to 
confer  with,  but,  by  the  hammer  of 


Thor,  my  friends  are  but  few  upon  the 
island  !  ” 

“  What  wilt  thou  do  to  spit  thy  spite 
on  Edric?  for  that  is  what  thy  wish 
amounts  to  in  plain  words.” 

“  I  would  do  anything.” 

“  If  thou  wilt  divide  the  spoil  with 
me  fairly  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  he 
revenged  upon  thy  nephew,  and  by  the 
self-same  means  to  be  as  rich  as  Thor- 
ward  at  the  least.” 

“  He  is  not  very  rich.” 

“No,  but  far  richer  than  Ulf  Eirik- 
son  !  ” 

“  Unfold  thy  plan.” 

“  Hold  !  I  must  have  thine  oath  be¬ 
fore  a  priest  of  Thor  that  thou  wilt  not 
betray  me.” 

“  I  am  a  priest  of  Thor  myself.” 

“  Bah  !  that  is  nonsense.  Come  with 
me  to  Helgi  Tostigson  ;  he  is  at  this 
moment  with  the  sorceress  Cteirrida.” 

“  Will  she  help  us  ?” 

“  Gladly,  for  she  hates  the  Christians, 
who  teach  men  not  to  trust  to  her  and 
other  sorceresses,  but  to  confide  their 
griefs  and  troubles  all  to  Christ,  and 
trust  alone  to  Him  to  bring  them 
through.  That  makes  it  bad  for  trade. 
Very  few  sailors  buy  her  bags  of  wind, 
and  formerly  men  said  no  Lapland 
witch  could  beat  her  at  a  storm.” 

Thus  chatting,  the  two  worthies 
gained  the  dwelling  of  Gierrida,  a 
large  and  roomy  mansion  in  a  court. 
They  entered  through  the  open  door, 
and  found  the  woman  spinning,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  maidens.  An  aged  man, 
with  locks  and  beard  as  white  as  snow, 
was  sitting  on  the  high  bench  drinking 
mead  ;  but  when  Thorhall  and  Ulf  ar¬ 
rived  he  rose,  and,  spreading  out  his 
hands,  appeared  to  bless  them.  Geir- 
rida  rose  and  said  to  Ulf, 

“  Take  thou  thy  seat  upon  the  high 
bank  ;  I  will  join  thee.  Thou,  Thorhall, 
take  this  settle.  Asdisa,  fill  two  horns, 
one  for  the  yarl,  anothor  for  the  free¬ 
man.  So— that  is  right.  First  drain 
thy  horn,  Yarl  Ulf,  then  tell  the  object 
of  thy  coming.” 

So  the  guests  were  seated  according 
to  their  degree  even  in  that  land  of 
boasted  equality.  They  were  refreshed 
and  comforted,  and  soon  had  leisure  to 
explain  their  wants.  Ulf  told  his  tale 
of  hatred,  envy,  and  meanness ;  while 
Thorhall  every  now  and  then  put  in  a 
word  to  bolster  up  the  tale.  When  he 
had  finished,  Helgi,  the  priest,  ad¬ 
dressed  him  very  solemnly,  and  said  : 

“  Thy  home  is  near  the  temple  where 
we  both  serve  Thor,  the  mighty,  the 
thunder-god,  the  prince  of  warfare. 
We  must  prepare  a  sacrifice  for  him, 
and  beg  Geirrida  to  exert  her  arts  to 
bring  Freydisa  over  to  our  views,  for 
she  is  powerful,  and,  though  a  Christian, 
has  troll  blood  in  her  veins.7’ 

_  “  The  way  to  work  on  her,”  said  Geir¬ 
rida,  “  is  through  her  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  fair.  It  was  this  love  of 
justice  that  made  her  save  her  loutish 
husband  from  the  poisoned  horn ! 
Through  this  good  quality  of  hers  I’ll 
work. some  ill  to  yonder  Christian  brat, 
and  if  Thor  does  not  help  us,  Odin 
shall.” 

“  Well,  gentle  vala,  tell  me  what ’s  thy 
scheme.” 

“First  have  the  sacrifice  to  Thor  ; 
then,  if  the  signs  be  favourable,  I  will 
unfold  my  plan,  but  there  requires 
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much  care,  much  hunting  up  of  ancient 
lore,  and  many  runes  to  read.” 

“  When  can  the  rites  of  Thor’s  grand 
worship  be  performed,  Priest  Helgi 
Tostigson  ?  ” 

“  On  his  own  day,  of  course,  the  day 
of  Thunder.  To-day  we  have  the  day 
of  Tys  ;  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  Odin  ; 
then  comes  the  day  of  Thor,  or  Thun¬ 
der’s  day.  Come,  then,  and  meet  me 
underneath  the  stone  of  doom  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  when  the  moon  rises.” 

“  But  I  can  hardly  find  a  man  to 
sacrifice  by  Thursday  ;  shall  we  say 
Thursday  week  1  ” 

“  Agreed,”  said  Helgi ;  “  and  that 
gives  the  vala  here  more  time,  so  let  it 
be.  Now  about  other  matters.  What 
think est  thou  to  take  a  trip  with  Edric 
to  the  new-found  land  they  talk  of,  and 
drop  him  there  ?” 

“  I  am  no  traveller,  and  never  cared 
too  much  for  going  on  the  viking  path. 
I  prefer  home  and  working  out  my 
weird  on  land.  Billows  are  rather 
rough  companions,  and  the  rich  valleys 
and  wild  hills  of  Iceland  have  greater 
charms  for  me  than  all  the  daughters 
of  the  green  king  vEgir.”  * 

Both  priest  and  sorceress  could  scarce 
contain  their  scorn  ;  but  here  was 
money  to  be  made,  or  money’s  worth, 
and  so  they  praised  the  wisdom  of  the 
speech,  and  made  the  speaker  and  the 
huntsman  Thorhall  drain  many  a  horn 
of  beer  and  mead  and  wine. 

They  rested  there  that  night,  and  on 
the  following  morning  departed  to  Ulf’s 
home,  some  five  miles  distant  from  the 
world-famed  temple,  still  standing  on 
the  plain  at  Helgafels. 

St  is  composed  of  monstrous  stones 
set  up  on  end,  forming  a  circle  round  a 
central  group  formed  of  two  upright 
stones  set  up  on  end,  surmounted  by  a 
third  forming  a  sort  of  table.  On  this 
the  judge  would  stand  to  try  those 
solemn  cases  which  could  not  well  be 
dealt  with  by  inferior  men.  Upon  this 
stone  the  victims  were  laid  bound,  and 
here  their  blood  was  shed.  There  stands 
a  temple  similar  to  this  in  Kent,  now 
called  Kitt’s-Cotty-House,  a  monument 
to  the  great  strength  and  mighty  muscle 
of  our  ancient  pagan  sires. 

It  is  the  day  of  Thor  the  Thunderer 
— a  lovely  day  in  June — and  Ulf,  the  son 
of  Eirik,  the  only  son  of  his  who  still 
preserved  the  ancient  faith,  is  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  road  leading  from  his  home, 
to  the  weird  temple  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  But  he  is  not  alone,  Thorhall 
the  hunter  walks  with  him ;  between 
them  walks  old  Tyrker,  the  German 
steward,  who,  as  it  seemed,  had  yet 
some  sneaking  kindness  even  for  Ulf, 
because  he  was  old  Eirik’s  son.  Behind 
them  marched  some  ill-conditioned  fel¬ 
lows,  more  of  the  pirate- viking  stamp 
than  of  the  kind  of  men  one  loves  to 
read  of,  such  as  Rolf-Krake,  Hastings, 
Hakon,  Kormak,  and  so  forth.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  these  men,  who, 
hearing  that  a  sacrifice  to  Thor  would 
here  be  made,  had  hastened  to  assist  the 
preparations. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  midnight 
meeting  should  happen  after  the  grim 
rites  had  been  performed  which  should 
commence  at  sunrise.  The  whisper  ran 
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that  on  this  great  occasion  a  Christian 
would  be  sacrificed,  and  the  whole  band 
looked  wolfish-savage,  more  like  de¬ 
mons  than  human  beings. 

“  It  can  hardly  be  called  Thursday 
yet,”  the  German  said,  speaking  in  ex¬ 
cellent  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  “  for  it  is 
still  night.  However,  we  shall  get  to 
Helgafels  *  in  time  to  see  the  rite,  and 
maybe  save  the  victim.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Ulf,  “  we  are  in  splen¬ 
did  time,  but  as  to  rescuing  the  victim, 
I  must  say  I  have  my  doubts.  All  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  the  true- 
believers  compared  to  that  of  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

“  It  is  a  horrid  custom,”  said  the 
German,  “  and  in  a  st  at  (Hike  this  might 
easily  be  stopped.  There  are  so  many 
Christians  on  the  island,  besides  sc 
many  well-intentioned  fellows,  like 
thyself,  who,  though  not  Christian, 
shed  not  useless  blood  just  in  mere¬ 
wantonness.” 

“  Thou  knowest,  Tyrker,  that  I  am  a 
priest  myself,  and  cannot  quite  agree 
with  thee  upon  this  matter,  although  I 
think  it  very  good  in  thee  to  take  it  up. 
so  warmly.  It  is  unpleasant,  doubtless, 
for  the  victim,  but  Thor ’s  my  life  !  it 
is  no  worse  than  death  in  battle 
However,  Christians  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  in  Iceland  than  even  in 
Scandinavia,  though  the  Danes,  I’m 
told,  don’t  take  to  their  teaching .” 

“  The  young  prince.  Knut,  they  say, 
is  quite  a  Christian  ;  at  least,  in  many 
ways,  but  he  is  fearful  with  the  axe.” 

Thus  beguiling  the  time  with  chat, 
they  travelled  over  a  barren  portion  of 
the  island  having  little  of  interest  for 
the  spectator.  The  road  was  but  a  horse- 
track  in  the  rugged  lava,  and  though 
there  was  a  trace  of  vegetation  here 
and  there,  it  looked  more  like  a  sign  of 
nature’s  death  than  life. 

But  when  they  reached  the  temple 
there  were  many  persons  present.  The 
scene  was  not  so  desolate  as  that  which. 
Ulf  and  Thorhold,  with  their  party, 
passed  in  coming  to  this  place. 

The  priest  stood  ready  with  his  altar- 
knife,  another  priest,  of  lower  rank, 
held  a  huge  mallet  to  break  the  victim’s 
limbs,  and  underneath  the  fiat  and 
table-looking  stone  a  pit  had  been  al¬ 
ready  dug  in  which  the  blood  might  be- 
received,  and  afterwards  the  victim. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  which  we 
have  so  far  accompanied  there  was  a. 
murmur  of  delight,  which  rose  up  from 
the  ranks  of  warriors.  They  placed 
their  mallets  at  their  side  and  then 
struck  loud  and  long  upon  their  shields 
with  their  tremendous  swords.  They 
then  returned  those  weapons  to  their 
sheaths,  and  once  more  grasped  the 
terrible  war-hammer,  which  they,  as 
Thor’s  especial  champions,  seemed  to 
love. 

Then  rose  a  chant  so  wild,  so  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  we  could  never  hope  to  imitate 
it  in  any  modern  tongue.  It  spoke  of 
Thor’s  adventures  with  the  giants,  and 
how  he  flung  liis  mallet  at  their  heads, 
which,  ringing  on  their  frosty  helmets, 
set  their  black  blood  flowing  through 
the  earth. 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Tyrker,  “  they 
will  only  go  through  a  certain  part  of 
the  performance,  and  then  substitute  .a 
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gmt  or  other  animal  instead  of  one  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  !  It  is  grand, 
though,  to  hear  them  sing  like  that !  ” 

“  You  like  itraskilUlf. 
l'I  don’t  like  it  so  much  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hymns,  of  course,”  answered 
Ty riser,  “but  there  must  be  something 
better  in  every  part  of  the  service,  or 
else  we  Christians  would  not  have  much 
to  boast  of.” 

The  sun  had  sent  his  messenger,  the 
cock,  to  tell  the  world  how  Baldur  was 
returning  from  the  shades  below.  Eostra 
was  drawing  back  the  purple  curtains 
to  let  the  sun-god  pass  as  the  glorious 
beams  illumined  heaven  and  earth,  and 
lent  a  golden  tint  to  Eostra’s  purple. 
All  the  warriors  shouted.  Such  a  shout 
is  seldom  to  be  heard  in  these  degene¬ 
rate  days. 

“  What  are  they  shouting  for  “2  ”  asked 
Tyrker. 


i 

I 


“  Hush  !  Thou  wilt  know  anon.” 

“  Tell  me  one  thing — where  is  the 
victim  ■?  ” 

“  Here  !  ”  cried  Ulf,  seizing  the  as¬ 
tonished  German  and  endeavouring  to 
throw  him  on  the  ground. 

But  Tyrker  was  no  easy  conquest, 
and  far  more  of  a  warrior  than  Ulf 
There  was  a  struggle  for  a  moment, 
which  was  watched  with  interest  and 
some  amusement  by  the  assembled 
throng.  At  last  the  elder  man  flung 
his  opponent  heavily  to  earth. 

“  1  little  thought,”  he  said,  “  ever  to 
have  hurled.my  master’s  son  thus  rudely 
to  the  dust,  but  thou  didst  play  thy  jest 
so  terribly  like  earnest  that  I  almost 
believed  it  such.” 

The  high  priest  Helgi  gave  a  sign,  and- 
Thorhall  seized  the  German.  They 
were  fairly  matched,  and  had  poor  Tyr¬ 
ker  been  assailed  by  him  alone  he  might 
have  yet  got  off,  for  the  assembled  war¬ 
riors  in  the  ring  which  circled  round 
the  stones  of  doom  dared  not  attack 
the  victim,  who  could  only  be  dis¬ 
patched  by  priests,  or  servants  of  the 
temple  acting  upon  the  orders  of  a 
priest.  The  high  priest  had  the  power 
to  give  command  to  any  one  outside  the 
ring  to  help  secure  the  victim,  hence 
Helgi’s  sign  to  Thorhall. 

The  German,  overpowered  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  struggles,  was  seized  by 
Thorhall  and  a  temple-servitor,  and 
dragged  with  difficulty  to  the  altar- 
stones.  Here  ropes  were  lowered  by 
the  high  priest  Helgi  and  one  of  his 
assistants,  by  means  of  which  Tyrker 
was  hauled  above,  but  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  dreadful  stone  a  horn  was 
heard,  the  galloping  of  horses  sounded 
on  the  lava,  and  soon  a  troop  of  well- 
armed  warriors  appeared,  with  Thor- 
wald  at  their  head.  Next  to  him  rode 
the  pontiff  chieftain,  Magni,  who,  armed 
in  chain  mail  armour,  wearing  a 
“golden  helm,,’  i.e.,  a  helmet  with  a 
golden  circle  round  it,  and  mounted  on 
a  snow-white  horse,  rode  in  before  the 
altar,  and  cried,  with  tones  that  bore 
the  stamp  of  full  authority, 

“  Stop  these  proceedings  !  I,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the 
assembled  ‘Quarter  of  the  Island,’ now 
met  at  Reykiavik,  do  here  proclaim  the 
new-made  law  that  utterly  forbids  the 
sacrifice  of  any  human  being  to  the 
gods  !  Moreover,  Tyrker  is  a  friend  to 
Iceland.  He  deserves  high  rewards 
and  honours,  not  a  felon’s  doom.  Un- 
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hand  him,  priest,  or  by  St.  Paul  I’ll  send 
my  lance  through  thee  !  ” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
unlooked-for  interruption  of  a  solemn 
rite  was  taken  tamely  by  the  assembled 
throng.  The  ring  was  broken  ;  many 
of  the  heathen  warriors  bared  their 
blades  to  show  the  great  superiority  of 
Thor  by  their  superior  blows.  But  they 
were  far  outnumbered,  and,  besides, 
many  of  them  held  lands  under  the 
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chieftain  Magni,  while  all  were  bound 
to  reverence  a  law  promulgated  by 
their  own  legislators  in  their  capital. 

The  altar  stones  were  stormed,  Tyrker 
released  from  bonds,  was  placed  upon 
a  horse,  and  soon  the  cavalcade  rode  off 
bearing  away  with  them  the  last  man 
whom  the  pagan  Scandinavians  offered 
to  sacrifice  upon  their  altar-stones. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


A  certain  Ass  once  tried  to  ascertain 
If  ’twere  an  easy  thing  to  cross  the  Bridge 
Which  spans  the  awful  chasm  of  Euclid’s 
ridge ; 

Long  time,  alas  !  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Smooth  and  precipitous  in  giddy  height 
The  Bridge  uprose  above — the  vast  abyss 
Opened  beneath  his  feet.  Was  it  for  tills 
That  lie  had  toiled  so  hard  by-  day-  and 
night, 

Only-  to  be  defeated  ?  He  had  passed 
Safe  o’er  the  lowest  crags,  round,  angular, 
Oblong  and  square  and  perpendicular — 
Was  he  to  be  dashed  headlong  now  at 
last? 

Not  so !  His  patience  surely  was  not 
lost ; 

The  ladder  of  Perseverance  was  applied 
To  ease  the  steep  ascension  of  the  side, 


He  tottered  up  —  climbed  round — slid 
down — 

The  Bridge  was  crossed  ! 


Death  of  a  weli, -known  Football 
Player. 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Scotch 
Football  L’nion,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gardner,  which 
happened  on  September  25th,  through  a  fall 
from  a  window  in  Forrest  Street,  Ed  in 
burgh.  The  deceased,  who  was  captain  of 
the  Scotch  Academicals,  vras  M.A.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  University-,  and  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  Bar. 


Bravely  Done. 

The  long  and  ever-memorable  “  lives  ”  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  whose  names  are 
now  imperishabiy-  associated  with  Africa, 
have  lately  found  a  fitting  chronicler  in 
their  son,  John  Smith  Moffat.  The  follow  ¬ 
ing  incident  splendidly  illustrates  the  .stuff 
of  which  the  missionary  was  made  : — 

One  evening  Robert  Moffat  halted  at  a 
Boer  farm  which  showed  signs  of  belonging 
to  a  man  of  wealth  and  importance  who 
had  many  slaves.  The  old  patriarch,  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  missionary-,  gave  him  a 
hearty-  welcome,  and  proposed  that  in  the 
evening  he  should  give  them  a  service.  No 
proposal  could  have  been  more  acceptable, 
and  he  sat  down  to  the  plain  1  ut  plentiful 
meal  with  a  light  heart.  The  sons  and 
daughters  came  in.  Supper  ended,  a  clear¬ 
ance  was  made,  the  big  Bible  and  the  psalm¬ 
books  were  brought  out,  and  the  family 
w-as  seated.  ‘  ‘  But  where  are  the  servants  ?  ” 
asked  Motfat.  ‘  •  Servants  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ”  “I  mean  the  Hottentots,  of  whom 
I  see  so  many  on  your  farm.  ”  “  Hottentots  ! 
Do  you  mean  that,  then  ?  Let  me  go  to  the 
mountains  and  call  the  baboons,  if  you 
want  a  congregation  of  that  sort.  Or,  stop, 
I  have  it.  My  sons,  call  the  dogs  that  lie 
in  front  of  the  door — they  will  do.”  The 
missionary  quietly  dropped  an  attempt  which 
threatened  a  wrathful  ending,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  service.  The  psalm  w-as  sung, 
prayer  was  offered,  and  the  preacher  read 
the  story  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman, 
and  selected  more  especially-  the  w-ords : 
“  Truth,  Lord,  but  even  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master’s  table.” 
He  had  not  spoken  many  minutes  w-hen  the 
j  voice  of  the  old  man  was  again  heard : 

I  “  Will  Mynheer  sit  dow  n  and  wait  a  little  V 
He  shall  have  the  Hottentots.”  The  sum- 
|  1110ns  was  given,  the  motley  crow  d  trooped 
!  in,  many  who  probably  had  never  been 
j  within  the  door  of  their  master’s  house 
1  before,  and  many  more  who  never  before 
had  heard  the  voice  of  a  preacher.  When 
{  the  service  w-as  over,  and  the  astonished 
Hottentots  had  dispersed,  the  farmer  turned 
to  his  guest  and  said :  “  My-  friend,  you 
took  a  hard  hammer,  and  y  ou  have  broken 
a  hard  head.” 
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mongst  the  group  of  men  who  jostled 
one  another  at  the  Senate  House 
door  next  morning  was  Grover.  What 
brought  him  there  he  could  not  say.  You 
might  as  well  have  asked  him  what 
brought  the  moth  to  the  candle. 

“Perhaps,”  he  had  said  to  himself,  | 
“  it  will  be  better  to  hear  the  worst  for  I 
myself  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  it.”  I 

Railsford’s  prescription  for  a  good 
night’s  rest  had  not  succeeded.  Grover 
had  heard  the  university  clocks,  one 
after  the  other,  chime  every  hour 
through  the  night.  He  had  concocted 
a  dozen  penitent  letters  to  his  mother, 
and  had  mentally  submitted  to  the 
necessity  of  being  a  cabman,  or  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  or  a  sandwich  man, 
until  his  head  swam  and  he  lay  in  a 
cold  perspiration. 

Then  he  got  up  and  tried  to  read,  | 
but  that  was  no  use.  If  it  had  not  J 
been  five  a.m.  he  would  have  gone  to  I 
seek  consolation  in  Railsford’s  rooms. 
But  Railsford  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
a  safe  senior,  and  would  scarcely  care  to 
rouse  himself  up  at  that  unearthly  hour 
to  hear  the  groans  of  a  hapless  second- 
classman.  Besides,  Grover’s  staircase 
was  an  irascible  one,  and  specially  j 
tender  on  the  subject  of  early  rising,  j 
The  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  | 
risen  at  this  hour  before,  he  had  j 
been  nearly  eaten  alive.  No,  there  was  | 
no  one  to  talk  to,  so  he  sat  and  watched  j 
the  clock-  hands  crawl  round  the  dial  ! 
for  an  hour.  Then  he  saw  the  college  ! 
slowly  begin  to  wake  up.  The  fleeting  j 
shades  of  bedmakers  with  their  brooms  i 
— like  so  many  witches  in  the  story-  j 
books  —  darted  across  the  quadrangle.  ! 
The  college  gardener  came  and  began  j 
to  cut  the  grass.  The  yawning  janitor 
lounged  across  to  the  chapel  with  his 
keys.  One  or  two  athletes,  in  their 
flannels,  started  off  for  an  early  spin. 
The  baker’s  boy  left  Yhe  usual  pile  of 
hot  rolls  at  the  master’s  door.  And 
the  college  cats,  having  concluded  their 
night’s  dramatic  and  musical  entertain¬ 
ment  on  the  roof,  began  to  “  go  down 
to  the  vile  earth  from  whence  they 
sprung”  and  seek  a  well-eai'ned  repose. 

Poor  Grover,  from  his  dormer  window, 
watched  it  all.  He  would  have  liked  it 
better  if  Cambridge  had  slept  on  till 
to-morrow  morning. 

Once  more,  for  the  fiftieth  time  this 
week,  he  got  out  his  examination 
papers,  and,  groaning  over  the  memory 
of  his  answers,  he  asked  himself  how  it 
came  about  that  he,  a  scholar  of  his 
college,  a  prizeman,  a  steady  first-class 
in  all  the  minor  examinations,  should 
now  have  come  so  utterly  and  hideously 
to  grief.  He  had  stuck  to  his  work. 
He  had  not,  like  Railsford,  tried  to  fit 
it  in  with  boating  or  athletics ;  he  had 
not,  like  Smith  in  the  room  below, 
tried  to  do  classics,  mathematics,  his¬ 
tory,  law.  and  natural  science  all  at  the 
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same  time.  He  had  not — but  what  was 
the  use  of  talking  1  He  had  not  got 
his  first-class,  and  what  was  to  become 
of  him  1 

In  this  cheerful  frame  of  mind  he 
jostled  his  way  in  among  the  men  who 
awaited  the  Moral  Science  list  at  the 
door  of  the  Senate  House. 

“  Hullo,”  said  Sugden,  “  you  here  1 
Oh,  I  forgot,  you’re  in  the  list.  I 
don’t  bother  myself  about  this  sort  of 
thing  much ;  but  as  Railsford  pulled  us 
to  the  head  of  the  river  yesterday,  I 
thought  I’d  come  and  hear  his  name 
read  to-day.” 

“Will  he  cornel” 

“Not  he.  Fast  asleep  when  I  looked 
into  his  room.  What  does  it  matter  to 
him,  after  yesterday  1  ” 

Grover  groaned.  He  had  no  yester¬ 
day  to  set  against  to-day. 

“  Who’s  to  be  senior  1  ”  he  heard  a 
stranger  say,  behind  him. 

“  Dunno.  All  dark  horses.  I  had  a 
tip  to  back  a  George’s  man  called 
Grover,  a  month  ago,  but  I've  heard 
since  he’s  gone  stale,  so  I  hedged.  I’ve 
backed  Railsford  for  a  place,  of  course ; 
but  I  believe  it  will  suit  my  book  best 
if  he’s  two  or  three.” 

Grover  shuddered.  Gone  stale  ! 
Hedged  !  This  sporting  character  at 
any  rate  knew  what  was  what. 

Then  a  whisper  went  round  that 
Bellenden,  of  .J  ohn’s  was  a  “  hot  ”  man, 
and  the  sportsman  strengthened  his 
book  a  trifle  by  taking  long  odds  that 
this  new  favourite,  whose  name  he  had 
never  heard  before,  would  be  placed. 

“  I’ve  got  about  fifteen  fellows  backed 
for  a  place,”  he  explained  to  his  under¬ 
graduate  admirer.  “It’ll  be  a  rum  go 
if  the  right  three  aren’t  among  them.  ’ 

At  this  point  the  crowd  gave  a  little 
flutter,  and  Grover,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
mally  working  out  in  his  head  how 
much  the  betting-man  would  have  lost 
had  he  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
hedge,  became  aware  that  somebody 
was  standing  on  the  steps,  reading  from 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  that  the 
crowd,  on  hearing  the  first  word,  had 
staggered  back,  thunderstruck. 

“  Phew !  there’s  a  bit  of  luck  for 
me,”  he  heard  the  betting-man  say. 
“There’s  one  of  the  lot  placed,  any¬ 
how.” 

“  What  was  the  name  1  ”  faltered 
Grover,  turning  round. 

“Bellenden,  of  John’s.” 

Bellenden  !  Then  Railsford  was  not 
senior.  Grover  forgot  all  his  own 
troubles  in  a  moment. 

His  eyes  met  those  of  Sugden  in  a 
blaze  of  mutual  dismay. 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
coxswain.  “  He’ll  never  get  over  it, 
and — ”  added  he,  fiercely,  “they’ll  put 
it  all  down  to  the  boat.” 

“Shut  up,  you  fellows,  no  one  can 
hear,”  said  the  betting-man. 


ic's,”  etc.,  etc. 


But  the  cheers  of  the  Johnians  were 
not  to  be  suppressed  for  a  minute  or 
two  more.  When  at  last  silence  was 
restored,  the  second  name  was  read. 

“  Grover.” 

“  Whew  !  and  I’d  hedged  on  him,” 
groaned  the  betting-man. 

Grover  smiled  in  a  sickly  way  as  he 
met  the  eyes,  first  of  Sugden,  then  of 
the  cUier  George’s  men  present,  and 
then  stood  discovered  before  the  whole 
crowd.  Within  limits  he  could  enjoy  a 
joke  even  at  his  own  expense,  but  this 
was  a  little  too  unkind. 

The  George’s  men  made  for  him,  and 
began  cheering  and  thumping  him  on 
the  back.  Sugden  stared  at  him  with 
dropped  jaw.  The  betting-man  gnashed 
upon  him.  All  that  didn’t  look  like  a 
joke  ;  and  when,  a  moment  after,  he 
caught  sight  of  his  tutor  in  the  crowd, 
waving  his  cap  towards  him,  he  felt 
convinced  that  there  was  something 
in  it. 

He  wished  he  was  safe  back  in  his 
rooms  out  of  this  mob. 

“  It  must  be  a  mistake  !  ”  he  gasped 
to  Sugden.  “  Why,  Railsford  —  ” 

“Don’t  talk  tome  !  ”  growled  Sugden. 

“  Shut  up,  there !  ”  snarled  the  betting  - 
man,  savagely. 

And  they  all  waited  for  the  next 
name. 

“  Wilbraham.” 

This  time  the  betting-man  raved. 

“  Another  outsider  !  Only  one  out  of 
the  three  placed  !  A  ten-pound  note 
won’t  cover  it,  I  tell  you  !  ” 

Sugden,  too,  had  lost  his  temper  ;  he 
wished  all  Moral.  Science  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Cam.  What  right  had 
Railsford  to  go  in  for  the  tripos  at  all, 
unless  he  was  going  to  come  out  senior  ? 
Every  one  would  blame  the  boat  for  it. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
never  opened  a  book  all  the  term. 

Grover’s  heart  thumped  so  hard  he 
fully  expected  he  would  be  ejected  from 
the  crowd  for  making  a  noise.  However 
would  he  break  it  to  Railsford  ? — Rails- 
ford,  who  had  been  so  sure  of  his  place, 
and  who  last  night  had  tried  to  rally 
his  friend  out  of  his  despondency  1 

“  Stamford — fourth.” 

This  time  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
It  was  getting  past  a  joke. 

“  Railsford — fifth.” 

At  last !  A  few  of  the  George’s  men 
raised  a  feeble  cheer,  as  in  honour 
bound,  but  Sugden,  black  in  the  face, 
flung  himself  out  of  the  crowd,  and, 
followed  dubiously  by  Grover,  strode 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  college. 

“  He’ll  be  frightfully  cut  up,  I’m 
afraid,”  said  Grover. 

“  He  ought  never  to  have  gone  in  for 
it,”  growled  the  coxswain. 

Some  George’s  fellows  overtook  them 
at  a  trot,  and  began  to  cheer  Grover. 
This  made  Sugden  still  more  angry. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “if  they  get 
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ahead  of  us  he’ll  hear  about  it  before  we 
get  there.  We  must  trot  too.” 

So  that  morning  a  flying  squadron  of 
George’s  men  raced  through  the  college 
gate  and  woke  the  echoes  of  the  quiet 
quadrangle. 

'  Eailsford  was  shaving  when  his  two 
friends  broke  into  his  rooms.  He  had 
slept  like  a  top  after  the  exertions  of 
the  previous  day,  and  had  scarcely 
allowed  himself  to  remember  that  this 
was  list  day. 

“  Hullo,  here  you  are !  ”  said  he, 
scraping  away  at  his  chin.  “  None  the 
worse  for  the  supper,  eh,  Grover?  No 
news  yet,  I  suppose  ?  ” 


i;  Bellenden.” 

“.John’s  man,  isn’t  he?  Where  are 
you,  Grover  ?  ” 

“  Second,”  said  Grover. 

Eailsford  put  down  his  razor  at  last 
and  seized  his  friend  by  both  hands. 

“Well !  I  am  glad  of  that,  old  man  !  ” 
he  said,  heartily. 

“I  can’t  understand  it  yet,”  said 
Grover  “  I  was  perfectly — 

“  You  had  the  sense  to  stick  to  one 
thing  at  a  time,”  said  Eailsford. 

This  was  the  last  straw  for  the  boiling- 
over  coxswain. 

“  I  knew  it  !  I  knew  you'd  begin  to 
round  on  the  boat  and  say  we’d  spoiled 


your  chance !  Didn’t  I  tell  you  so, 
Grover  1  ” 

Eailsford  burst  into  a  laugh. 

“  Sug,  my  boy,  it  doesn’t  agree  with 
you,  going  to  hear  lists  read  out;  it’s 
not  in  your  line.  Stay  and  have  break¬ 
fast  with  me,  both  of  you.  I’ll  be  ready 
in  a  jiffey.” 

So  they  retired  from  the  bedroom, 
and  waited  somewhat  moodily  till  he 
made  his  appearance. 

When  he  did,  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  broken  heart  about  him  ;  only  he 
preferred  to  talk  about  the  racing 
yesterday  rather  than  about  the  list  to¬ 
day;  and  nothing  could  have  smoothed 


“Eailsford,  put  down  that  razor!’  said 
Sugden. 

“Why?”  asked  he,  jumping  in  an  instant 
to  the  worst. 

“  Because  you're  fifth  !  ” 

He  made  a  gallant  effort  to  gc  on  shaving, 
and  to  appear  the  philosopher  he  was  not. 
They  could  see  his  cheek  turn  pale  and  his 
hand  twitch  on  the  razor. 

“  Put  it  down,  I  say  !  ’  said  Sugden. 

“  Fifth  1  Who’s  senior  1  ” 


“  He  coached  his  young  brother  steadily.'’ 
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down  the  ruffled  plumage  of  the  cox¬ 
swain  more  effectually.  But  when  the 
breakfast  was  over,  and  (I  blush  to  say) 
these  idle  young  men  sat  at  the  open 
window  and  smoked,  he  veered  round 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  subject. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  said 
Grover. 

“  At  you,  you  humbug,  and  your  mile 
and  a  half  long  face  last  night.  I 
found  him  here,  you  know,  Sug,  after 
I’d  seen  you  home,  and  he  vowed  to  me 
on  his  word  of  honour  that  he’d  duffed 
the  first-class  and  had  brought  goodness 
knows  whose  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  and  would  have  to  set  up  as  a 
knife-grinder.” 

“  If  I  hadn’t  heard  the  list  read,  I 
should  say  the  same  thing  again  now,” 
said  Grover. 

“Of  course  you  would.  But  I  say, 
don’t  part  with  your  grindstone;  I  may 
want  it  myself  now.” 

“  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  ”  asked 
Sugden. 

“Look  hei'e,  Sug,  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  Why  do  you  ask  1 
If  you  run  the  boat’s  nose  into  the 
1  >ank,  it’s  because  you’re  gone  to  sleep, 
or  because  you’ve  tried  to  be  too  clever. 
Take  warning  and  don’t  do  either.” 

“I’m  sure  you  didn’t  go  to  sleep  in 
the  boat  yesterday.” 

“And  I  wasn’t  too  clever  in  the 
Moral  Science  Exam.,  eh?” 

“Anyhow,  you  wouldn’t  have  passed 
better  if  you  had  chucked  up  the 
boat.” 

“  Of  course  not.” 

And  Sugden  went  away  comforted 
by  this  admission. 

“You’ll  think  me  awfully  selfish, 
Grover,  not  to  be  as  jubilant  about  you 
as  I  ought  to  be,”  said  Bailsford,  as 
soon  as  the  two  were  left  together, 
“  but  I  really  am  awfully  glad  ;  and 
I’m  sure  you  deserve  it  more  than  I 
should  have  done.” 

“  You  must  have  forgotten  to  answer 
one  of  the  questions,”  said  Grover,  who 
was  unable  to  get  over  the  feeling  that 
there  was  a  mistake  somewhere.  “  The 
fifth  one  you  know —  ” 

“Hot  a  bit  of  it.  But  I  say,  I  sup¬ 
pose  now  you’ll  go  to  the  bar  ?” 

“  Upon  my  word  I  haven’t  had  time 
to  think.  I  fancy  I  may  stay  up  here 
a  little  longer,  or  else  try  for  a  master¬ 
ship  somewhere.” 

“  That’s  what  I  had  thought  of  once  ; 
but  goodness  knows  what  I  shall  do 
now.  I  must  do  something,  you  know; 
for,  like  the  young  lady  in  the  song, 
‘my  degree  is  my  fortune,  sir,  he  said,’ 
and  a  nice  sort  of  fortune  it  is  now.” 

“  I’m  half  ashamed,  you  know,”  began 
Grover,  “  to  have — ” 

“Look  here,  a  man  who  comes  out- 
second 'in  Morals  ought  to  try  not  to  be 
an  ass  unless  it’s  absolutely  necessary,” 
said  his  friend.  “You’ve  beaten  me, 
and  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  it.  All 
I  bargain  for  is  that  we  hang  together, 
even  after  we’ve  gone  down.  Is  it  a 
bargain,  Hisus  ?  ” 

“It  is,  Euryalus.” 

“All  serene.  I’m  going  out  now  to 
show  myself,  and  get  all  the  gaping 
over.  Fellows  will  get  used  to  it  in  a 
day  or  two.  One  comfort  is  I  shan’t 
have  to  give  another  supper  to-night  to 
celebrate  this  triumph.” 

Thus  Mark  Bailsford  put  a  brave  face 
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on  his  diappointment,  and  did  his  best 
to  persuade  himself  and  everybody  else 
that  he  was  a  philosopher. 

Ho  one  who  has  not  been  through  the 
ordeal  himself  can  realise  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  packing  up  one’s  college 
kit  for  the  last  time,  and  feeling 
that  the  student  life  is  a  closed  book 
behind  one.  It  is  the  sudden  descent 
from  poetry  to  prose,  from  the  ideal  to 
the  real,  from  the  safe  to  the  unsafe. 
At  least,  so  Bailsford  felt  it.  With 
Grover  it  may  have  been  otherwise. 
He  had  done  brilliantly,  and  had  a  clear 
idea  of  the  life  before  him.  Bailsford 
had  done  worse  than  he  should  have 
done,  and  his  future  was  about  as  hazy 
as  any  one’s  future  well  could  be.  He 
had  put  off  thinking  about  it  term  after 
term  ;  and  now,  as  the  question  sud¬ 
denly  faced  him  and  demanded  an 
answer,  he  felt  rather  cowed  by  it. 

His  father  and  mother  were  both 
dead.  The  former  had  died  since  Mark 
came  to  college.  His  sisters  and  brother 
still  lived  in  the  old  home  ;  and  Mark 
knew  this  much  at  least,  that  if  he 
chose  to  go  into  bachelor  quarters  in 
London  and  do  nothing,  he  had  just 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  do  so 
with  nothing  to  spare. 

It  was  not  a  very  noble  prospect, 
and  yet  he  now  and  then  felt  allured 
by  it ;  not  that  he  had  a  particular 
fancy  for  doing  nothing,  but  because  it 
was  such  a  “grind”  to  decide  what  to 
do  or  what  to  be. 

Grover  was  going  abroad  with  some 
pupils  whom  he  would  be  sure  to  get  ; 
but  who  would  send  boys  to  be  coached 
by  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
senior,  but  only  came  out  fifth  in  his 
tripos  ?  He  had  a  sort  of  cousin  who 
was  a  solicitor.  He  might  get  leave  to 
sit  on  a  stool  in  his  kinsman’s  office  and 
try,  late  in  life,  to  pick  up  some  law  ? 
But,  then,  didn’t  his  cousin’s  office-boy 
know  a  great  deal  more  law  already 
than  he  did  ?  What  earthly  use  was 
his  Moral  Science  to  him,  he  asked  him¬ 
self  lugubriously,  as  he  strapped  up  his 
portmanteaux  and  too,;  a  last  look  round 
the  cosy,  familiar  little  chamber  where 
lie  had  spent  three  su  ;h  jolly  years. 

He  shuddered  as  he  wondered  who 
would  have  that  room  next  term.  Who 
would  lean  up  against  that  mantelpiece, 
and  look  round  the  place  with  the  airs 
of  a  proprietor  ?  Whose  friends  would 
come  trooping  in,  some  by  the  door  and 
some  by  the  window?  Hot  his.  Perhaps 
some  freshman  would  keep  here  who 
never  heard  of  Bailsford,  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  old  traditions  of  the 
place. 

It  was  like  the  end  of  everything, 
and  when  ai  last  the  cab  arrived  and 
took  him  off,  dressed  no  longer  in  cap 
and  gown  or  boating  flannels,  but  in  a 
black  coat  and  a  tall  hat,  he  felt  that  he 
was  taking  a  plunge  into  some  unknown 
whirlpool ;  and  who  could  say  when  or 
where  he  should  next  find  land  ? 

Mark  Bailsford  left  Cambridge  under 
a  cloud  ;  and  it  was  months  before  the 
fine  weather  returned  to  his  life.  His 
failure  had  daunted  him .  His  confidence 
in  himself  was  destroyed.  It  was  an 
awkward  jar  just  as  lie  was  stepping 
out  into  life,  and  for  a  time  it  demo¬ 
ralised  him.  Hitherto  he  had  believed 
in  his  own  lucky  star  ;  he  had  carried 


all  before  him,  easily,  gaily.  How  For¬ 
tune  had  jilted  him  abruptly,  and,  like 
many  of  Fortune’s  victims,  he  straight¬ 
way  adopted  the  worst  possible  method 
of  winning  her  back.  He  snapped  his 
fingers  at  her  and  called  her  names. 

The  months  which  followed  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Cambridge  he  always 
counted  in  after  days  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  his  life. 

Everything  was  against  him.  He  was 
the  idol  of  his  sisters  and  young  brother 
— and  an  idol  can  do  no  wrong,  still 
less  any  good.  Worse  than  that,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  do  anything.  Unlike 
Glover,  who  was  compelled  to  buckle  to 
immediately,  Mark  Bailsford  could  sit 
for  months  in  an  easy-chair,  and  pass 
one  calling  after  another  in  review, 
deliberating  slowly  which  he  should 
favour.  His  natural  indolence  con¬ 
spired  to  postpone  the  decision ;  and  he 
became  a  rolling  stone. 

What  craze  or  hobby  did  lie  not 
dabble  in,  on  the  vague  chance  of 
“  fluking  ”  into  a  vocation  ?  He  began, 
much  to  his  sisters’  delight,  with  music. 
Something  told  him  he  could  compose, 
if  he  knew  the  rules  of  harmony.  So 
at  harmony  he  went,  tooth  and  nail, 
his  sisters  bearing  him  company.  It 
was  a  genuine  burst  of  hard  work  while 
it  lasted,  and  brother  and  sisters  grew 
pale  with  their  iirolonged  seances  and 
head -splitting  problems.  The  time 
arrived  when  Mark  was  an  accom¬ 
plished,  a  profound  master  of  Ins  new 
science.  The  theory  of  music  lay  at 
his  feet.  He  could  track  a  fugue 
through  the  most  frantic  of  mazes,  and 
build  up  chords  on  the  most  erratic  of 
basses.  But  when  the  time  came  for 
composing,  he  found  that  harmony  had 
driven  music  completely  out  of  his 
head.  Hot  even  strong  coffee  and  wet 
towels  could  conjure  up  a  melody  in  his 
sterile  fancy  ;  it  became  torture  to  him 
to  hear  the  piano,  even  when  his  sisters 
played  it,  and  he  took  to  running 
wildly  all  over  London  after  music 
which  was  often  more  of  a  martyrdom 
than  a  solace  to  his  troubled  ears.  He 
gave  it  up  in  disgust,  despite  his  sisters’ 
tears,  and  took  up  with  classics. 

Possibly  a  good  degree  at  London 
might  make  up  for  his  miss  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  >So  he  humbled  himself  to 
attend  lectures  once  more,  and  buried 
himself  with  the  Greek  poets.  But  this 
heroic  spurt  was  very  short-lived.  It 
was  too  much  of  a  drop  from  St.  George’s 
to  Gower  Street ;  and  there  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  men  as  good  as  he  entered 
for  the  same  race.  He  was  not  going 
to  risk  another  fiasco.  His  tutor  held 
out  hopes  of  a  place  in  the  first  ten  ; 
whereupon  my  lord  Mark  shut  up  his 
book  and  shook  the  dust  of  the  Greek 
poets  from  off  his  feet.  Ho,  after  all, 
he’d  better  read  for  the  law. 

How  it  chanced,  as  evil  fortune  would 
have  it,  that  by  the  time  this  resolution 
was  reached,  Sugden,  having  concluded 
an  honourable  coxswain’s  career  at 
Cambridge,  had  come  up  to  town  and 
established  himself  in  very  snug  bache¬ 
lor  quarters  in  Bloomsbury,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  taking  the  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  Woolsack  by  pass¬ 
ing  his  preliminary  law  examination. 
What  more  natural  than  for  the  two 
old  college  chums,  embarked  in  the 
same  career,  and  stirred  by  the  same 
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ambitions,  to  join  forces,  and  render  to 
one  another  the  undoubted  benefit  of 
their  mutual  assistance  and  sympathy  1 
It  was  a  wrench  to  Railsford  leaving 
home,  where  his  sisters  and  brother 
were  in  desolation  at  the  parting  ;  but 
the  opportunity  for  a  course  of  sys¬ 
tematic  and  undistracted  study  under 
the  new  arrangement  seemed  to  dictate 
the  step  as  a  duty. 

So  Railsford  and  Sugden  joined  their 
forces  and  read  law.  Before  a  week 
was  over  their  method  of  study  was 
thoroughly  mapped  out  and  matured. 
It  was  novel,  and  not  calculated  to  in¬ 
timidate  their  competitors. 

They  rose  at  10.30,  and  over  coffee 
and  pipes  would  spend  an  hour  with 
their  law-books  on  the  table,  and  a 
newspaper  (of  course,  containing  some 
important  legal  case)  close  by.  Then 
Sugden  would  take  his  observations  of 
the  -weather,  and  suggest  a  stroll. 
During  the  course  of  the  stroll  he 
almost  invariably  recollected  that  some 
cricket,  or  sculling,  or  tennis  match 
was,  curiously  enough,  to  come  off  that 
afternoon ;  and,  though  both  would  ; 
have  preferred  to  return  to  their  law¬ 
books,  their  duty  as  ’Varsity  men,  par-  j 
ticularly  Railsford’s  duty  as  an  old 
Blue,  responsible  for  the  encourage-  j 


ment  of  our  national  sports,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  coming  event.  It  was 
a  bore,  certainly,  but  a  man  must  sacri¬ 
fice  himself  sometimes !  After  the 
event  the  old  Cantabs  of  course  got 
together,  and,  as  a  man  must  have  his 
dinner  somewhere,  it  was  natural  they 
should  all  arrange  to  dine  together,  and,  ! 
ordinary  courtesy  forbidding  that  any¬ 
one  should  be  in  a  hurry  to  break  up  j 
such  friendly  gatherings,  it  usually  hap¬ 
pened  that  Sugden  and  Railsford  re¬ 
turned  to  their  “study”  at  an  hour 
when  it  was  fair  neither  to  their  land¬ 
lady  nor  themselves  to  attempt  to  do 
any  more  work  that  night,  at  any  rate. 

In  this  manner,  with  dauntless  per¬ 
severance  and  grim  determination, 
Railsford  and  his  chum  “  read  law.”  It 
might  have  gone  on  six  months  longer, 
had  not  the  weather  become  too  bad  for 
out-door  study  of  any  kind.  The  en¬ 
forced  confinement  in  the  Lincoln’s  Inn 
chambers  told  on  Sugden’s  health.  His 
friends  discovered  that  he  was  over¬ 
working  himself,  and  took  him  for  the 
winter  to  the  soutli  of  France,  where, 
so  he  wrote  to  his  late  chum,  he  played 
tennis  six  hours  a  day  with  another 
George’s  man,  also  invalided  in  the  same 
regions. 

Railsford  had  not  the  heart  to  con¬ 


tinue  his  studies  in  solitude.  He  gave 
up  the  rooms  and  returned  home  to  his 
sisters. 

The  law  was  a  failure,  and  he  owned 
it. 

For  the  next  few  months  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  domestic  life,  and  perhaps 
did  more  good  than  at  any  period  since 
he  had  left  Cambridge.  He  set  before 
himself  to  do  nothing,  and  accomplished 
a  good  deal. 

He  coached  his  young  brother  steadily 
in  classics,  and  introduced  his  sisters 
into  the  mysteries  of  Moral  Science. 
The  rapid  progress  which  all  his  pupils 
made  took  him  aback  and  caused  him 
to  bestir  himself  for  his  own  laurels  : 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  spite 
almost  of  himself,  the  rust  which  he  had 
allowed  to  gather  on  his  scholarship 
was  gradually  brushed  away,  and  the 
self-respect  which  he  had  nearly  for¬ 
feited  in  trying  t©  find  a  profession  was 
restored  to  him  in  attempting  no  pro¬ 
fession  at  all. 

But  the  more  he  recovered  himself 
the  more  he  chafed  at  the  idea  of  a  life 
without  purpose  or  ambition. 

An  event  occurred  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards  which,  in  an., .-unlooked-for  man¬ 
ner,  provided  him  with  both. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Lieut. -Colonel  Cuthell,  late  13th  Hussars. 


The  wholesale  destruction,  for  the  sheer 
love  of  taking  life,  which  goes  on  at 
all  seasons  round  our  seaeoasts,  is  simply 
appalling.  It  is  trusted  that  these  hints  on 
bird-stuffing  may  not  stimulate  it,  but 
rather,  by  leading  boys  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  marvellous  structure  of  bird  life,  to 
venerate  and  spare  it,  shooting  only  here 
and  there  a  solitary  specimen  for  preserva¬ 
tion. 

On  inspecting  a  bird  which  is  intended 
for  stuffing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  species  change  their  plumage  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  in  winter.  This  applies  especially 
to  sea-birds,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  re¬ 
cognise  an  individual  in  his  sober  winter 
garb  as  contrasted  with  his  rich  summer 
attire.  Therefore  it  is  quite  allowable  to 
preserve  two  specimens  of  the  same  sex 
and  class,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  in 
their  plumage. 

Mid-winter  or  mid-summer  is  the  best 
time  to  shoot  birds  for  stuffing,  as  when 
they  have  been  recently  sitting,  or  moult¬ 
ing,  their  feathers  are  apt  to  be  worn  or 
only  half  formed.  Be  careful  to  use  only  I 
small  shot  and  small  charges,  at  short  dis¬ 
tances,  for  small  birds,  or  the  skin  will  be  1 
irretrievably  damaged.  Increase  the  charge 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  but  it 
should  never  be  a  very  heavy  one.  A  friend 
once  brought  me  to  stuff  a  tame  parrot  of  ! 
his  which  had  flown  away.  Thinking  to  j 
injure  the  skin  the  less,  he  had  shot  it  with  ! 
a  charge  of  peas,  but  with  the  result  of 
crushing  it  almost  to  a  jelly,  tearing  the 
skin  so  that  it  was  useless. 

In  the  event  of  the  bird  being  only  | 
wounded,  press  the  breast  bone  in  with  the  j 
finger  and  thumb,  till  life  be  extinct.  This  | 
operation  will  not  take  more  than  two 
minutes.  Push  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  | 


—HOW  TO  CURE  AND  SET  UP  A  BIRD  S  SIC 

down  the  throat,  a  piece  of  thread  through 
the  nose  just  above  the  beak,  and  make  a 
loop  to  hold  the  bird  by.  Carefully  examine 
the  bird  for  any  wounds,  and  stop  such 
with  a  small  plug  of  cotton  wool.  This 
will  prevent  the  blood  staining  the  feathers. 
Smooth  down  these  with  a  handkerchief 
and  pull  out  any  that  are  bloodstained,  as 
the  sacrifice  of  a  feather  here  and  there  is 
immaterial. 

When  the  bird  is  brought  safely  home, 
it  must  be  decided  whether  it  should  be 
slit  down  the  back  or  down  the  breast,  or 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  large-headed 
birds,  like  kingfishers,  a  small  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  throat,  to  skin  the 
head  through.  But  first,  as  regards  the 
implements  for  the  process,  winch  need  only 
be  few  and  simple — a  couple  of  dissecting- 
knives  with  celt  handles,  a  pair  of  pointed 
scissors,  a  large  fish-hook,  and  a  small 
gouge  for  the  eyes  being  all  that  is  required 
for  the  skinnin'g  process.  For  the  setting¬ 
up  wre  must  add  a  file  for  giving  the  wires 
a  sharp  point,  and  a  pair  of  compasses  to 
measure  the  body. 

Then  place  the  bird  on  its  back,  and  cut 
it  open  from  the  top  of  the  breast  bone  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  vent.  If, 
however,  the  specimen  is  one  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  breast  plumage,  the 
process  must  be  reversed.  Break  both  the 
wing  bones  under  the  wings,  and  place  a 
clean  piece  of  wool  in  the  mouth.  Remove 
the  skin  with  the  celt  handle  of  the  knife. 
Here  it  must  be  explained  that  the  term 
celt  handle  is  derived  from  the  prehistoric 
flint  implements  dug  up  in  ancient  burrows, 
and  which,  being  necessarily  blunt,  have 
given  their  names  to  the  blunt  bone  handles 
of  dissecting-knives.  As  you  work  along, 
sprinkle  the  skin  with  a  powder  of  wood 


ash,  plaster-of-paris,  or  flour.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  have  a  fish-hook  run  through  the 
top  of  the  breast  bone,  and  held  firmly  by 
another  person,  or  tied  to  a  hook  on  the 
wall.  The  neck  must  be  cut  through  when 
it  is  met  with,  likewise  the  wings  where 
they  are  broken,  and  the  top  joints  of  the 
legs.  Use  great  care  in  drawing  the  skin 
j  down  the  back,  as  that  is  very  frequently 
the  most  delicate  place. 

The  Head. — If  the  head  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  neck,  cut  the  throat  length¬ 
ways  to  remove  the  head.  It  is  immaterial 
;  w'hether  the  eyes  are  taken  out  betciu  me 
head  is  skinned  down  or ,  . her.  The  gouge 
j  should  go  well  to  the  back  of  the  eye  and 
!  separate  the  ligament  which  holds  it  to  the 
socket.  Should  the  gouge  go  into  the  eye, 
it  will  let  out  the  moisture,  which  often 
damages  the  skin.  Some  people  crush  the 
skull  slightly  to  make  it  come  out  of  the 
skin  easily,  but  this  I  do  not  advise. 
Remove  the  brains  by  taking  out  a  piece 
of  the  skull  at  the  back  as  you  cut  oft'  the 
neck.  Pull  the  eyes  out  of  their  cavity 
and  fill  up  their  place  with  w  ool  soaked  in 
arsenical  soap.  Anoint  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  the  neck  w7ell  with  arsenical  soap,  and 
place  in  the  neck  a  piece  of  stick  covered 
with  wool,  the  end  of  which  put  into  the 
i  hole  made  in  the  skull  for  extracting  the 
brains. 

The  Wings. — Remove  the  meat  from  the 
wings  on  the  inside  as  far  as  you  can  skin. 
When  you  have  taken  out  the  body,  to 
I  finish  the  wings  cut  them  open  from  the 
outside  under  the  large  wing  feathers,  w  hich 
i  be  careful  not  to  detach  from  the  large 
bone.  Remove  all  the  meat  most  carefully 
and  anoint  with  arsenical  soap. 

The  Legs. — Skin  dow  n  as  far  as  you  can, 

|  remove  the  meat,  anoint  the  skin  with 
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arsenical  soap,  and  cover  the  leg  bones  with 
paper  to  prevent  them  damaging  the  skin. 

The  Feet  can  be  left  alone,  unless  large, 
when  they  can  be  cut  into  and  anointed. 

The  Tail  and  the  Back,  if  that  of  a  large 
bird  and  very  fat,  like  that  of  a  peacock, 
should  be  well  covered  with  wood  ash, 
and  scraped  till  as  much  fat  as  can  be  re¬ 
moved  comes  away.  Then  anoint  freely 
with  arsenical  soap,  fill  the  body  with  wool 
or  paper,  not  too  full,  and  close  it  with  a 
couple  of  stitches  across  the  breast.  Smooth 
all  the  feathers  into  their  place,  and  leave 
in  a  dry  place  before  packing,  for  a  day  or 
two.  Then  pack  with  paper  round  the 
whole  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being 
damaged. 

So  far  the  skin  has  only  been  cured,  an 
-operation  which,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
bird  and  practised  hands,  takes  about  seven 
minutes.  Next  for  the  setting-up.  Though 
the  skin  thus  preserved  may  be  laid  by  and 
keep  good  for  years,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  set  up  by  a  professional,  yet  it  is  a  great 
amusement  for  a  boy  to  stuff  his  birds  him¬ 
self,  and  this  is  how  it  is  done. 

The  body  and  the  neck  which  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  bird  serve  as  models. 
The  former  is  copied  in  tow,  wound  round 
■with  cotton.  Through  this  is  run  a  sharp- 
pointed  piece  of  wire,  bent  over  and  fastened 
at  the  tail  end.  It  protrudes  beyond  the 
body,  is  wrapped  round  with  tow  or  wool  to 
imitate  the  neck,  and  ran  up  the  latter, 
from  which  the  stick  has  been  removed. 
The  point  is  run  through  the  skull,  bent 
back,  and  made  fast. 

Then  run  a  sharpened  wire  up  each  leg, 
inside,  starting  from  beneath  the  foot,  and 
sticking  into  the  body,  where  it  is  doubled 
back.  Be  careful  that  these  wires  are 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  or  the 
legs  will  appear  too  far  back. 


The  body  and  neck  of  the  bird  are  now 
stuffed,  but  form  a  straight  line.  Sew  up 
the  breast  with  a  few  stitches,  and  with  the 
following  manipulation  give  the  right  curve 
to  the  neck.  Bend  it  back  at  a  little  more 


back  of  the  neck,  and  with  the  other  hand 
pull  the  neck  forward  again.  This  will 
give  it  the  desired  graceful  curve. 

In  a  small  piece  of  board,  drill  two  holes 
in  the  position  in  which  you  wish  the  feet 
to  be.  Run  the  wires  of  the  feet  through 
these,  turn  them  back,  and  fix  them.  Push 
the  body  slightly  back,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bend  the  legs  at  the  joints.  If  the 
bird  is  flying,  the  legs  should  not  be  bent, 
but  straight  out  parallel  with  the  body. 

The  position  of  the  wings  must  also  de 
pend  on  that  of  the  bird.  If  it  is  flying, 
they  must  be  kept  stretched  out  by  a  wire 
run  through  underneath  them  horizontally, 
catching  each  individual  feather.  If  the 
wings  are  closed,  needle-points  are  enough 


to  pin  them  through  to  the  body.  The 
thickness  of  the  wire  must  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  bird.  The  tail  must  be  likewise 
fixed  with  wire.  The  eyes  may  now  be  put 
in  by  opening  the  eyelids  and  forcing  them 
down  far  enough  into  the  head,  and  then 
carefully  manipulating  the  eyelid  to  get  the 
eye  to  sit  right.  When  a  bird  is  first  shot 
tiie  colour  of  the  eye  should  be  noticed,  and 
be  matched  as  nearly  as  possible  when 
buying  the  glass  eyes. 

When  thus  completed,  the  specimen  will 
often  present  a  battered  and  ugly  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  much  it  will 
improve  with  careful  touching  up,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  feathers  with  a  needle-point  or 
probe.  Varnishing  the  beak  and  legs  is  a 
further  improvement.  An  artistic  effect  is 
obtained  by  considering  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  specimen,  and  studying  its 
natural  poses.  For  instance,  a  pheasant 
struts  with  a  straight  neck,  a  swan  sits  on 
the  water  with  its  neck  gracefully  arched. 

The  arsenical  soap  above  mentioned  can 
be  procured  at  any  chemist’s,  or  made  as 
follows :  camphor,  five  drachms ;  arsenic, 
four  ounces ;  white  soap,  four  ounces ;  flaked 
lime,  four  ounces  :  mix  with  a  little  water 
into  a  soft  paste. 

Before  using  the  arsenical  soap,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  remove  every  scrap  of  meat  from  the 
skin. 

A  group  of  birds  can  be  arranged  in  a 
case  on  imitation  rocks,  in  the  following 
manner  :  Lay  a  piece  of  paper  over  the 
I  wood  stand  on  which  the  birds  are  fixed, 

I  and  arrange  it  in  the  shape  of  rock  and 
j  stones  Pour  over  it  a  hot  solution  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  glue,  one  part  whiting, 
and  one  part  sand,  which  in  a  short  time 
becomes  very  hard.  Dried  sticks,  ferns, 
j  and  grasses,  or  shells,  can  be  added. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(SECOND  SERIES.) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m.  ;  m.d.  ;  r.n., 

Author  of  “The  Practical  Kennel  Guide,"  “Our  Friend  the  Dog ,  “Ladies  Dogs,',  ‘ Diseases  of  Dogs,’  etc.,  etc 


PART  II. 

Is  the  Mastiff,  or  British  Mastiff — on  ,  noblest  specimens  ever  I  saw,  although  de-  1  his  wife  and  children  killed  and  scalped 
which  my  friend,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  j  ficient  in  some  show  properties,  was  a  dog  The  Mastiff  sent  was  capable  of  tearing  half 
Wynn,  has  recently  written  so  delightful  I  sent  to  a  friend  who  lived  in  a  wild  terri-  i  a  dozen  scalp-hunting  Injuns  to  pieces,  and 


Champion  Collie  Charlemagne. 


though  erudite  a  book— -to  be  recommended  | 
as  a  Boy’s  Dog  ?  Undoubtedly,  but  he 
must  be  well  treated — never  cowed  or 
bullied  ;  must  be  of  pure  blood,  and  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  kept  upon  chain.  One  of  the 


tory  far  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
gentleman  had  to  go  on  long  journeys,  and 
leave  his  wife  and  children  in  a  wild  and 
lonely  place,  and  was  never  sure  of  not  find¬ 
ing  on  his  return  his  house  a  blackened  ruin, 


destroying  any  number  of  wolves,  but  his 
fondness  for  women  and  children  was  pro- 
j  bably  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  a  true  Mastiff. 

Of  course,  this  breed  costs  money  to  buy 


¥l^e  5>oyV  Own  Papei4. 


and  keep,  for,  like  Artemus  Ward’s  “  eler- 
funts,”  they  are  powerful  eaters ;  but  as 
companions  they  are  princely. 

Show  points  are  as  follows  : 

Head  massive,  large,  and  noble-looking. 
Forehead  broad ,  flat  (wrinkled  if  possible). 


raised  with  but  little  indentation  betwixt 
the  eyes.  Skull  not  too  broad  ;  muzzle 
broad  and  strong,  and  blunt  at  the  point ; 
cheeks  well  developed  ;  nose  large,  bridge 
well  arched. 

Eyes  small,  sharp  expression,  and 


arched  and  fitting  in  a  beautiful  line  to 
insertion  of  tail. 

Tail  reaching  to  the  hock ;  strong  at 
root ;  fine  at  ending,  with  a  slight  upward 
curve. 

Fore-quarters.  Shoulders  sloped ;  elbows- 


Laverock  Setter  “Emperor  Fred.” 


Prominent  cheeks.  Stop  extending  up  the 
face  some  distance  ;  muzzle  shortish,  broad, 
and  square;  a  flew  of  moderate  dimensions. 

Teeth  level,  or  slightly  undershot. 

Eyes  hazel,  or  lighter  in  colour.  Of 
medium  size,  wise-like,  mild,  and  not 
sunken.  Nor  should  they  show  much  red 
haw.  as  in  the  Bloodhound.  Stop— not 
deep — between  the  eyes. 

Ears  rather  small,  and  fine  and  dark. 
Should  hang  nicely  on  the  cheeks. 

Neck  very  strong  and  clean-cut,  with  an 
absence  of  loose  skin  or  throatiness. 

Body  fairly  long,  shapely,  and  powerful.  ; 

Chest  broad,  deep,  and  powerful. 

Legs  straight  and  strong  and  thick.  No  j 
dew-claws  on  hind-legs,  though  they  some¬ 
times  do  appear.  No  cow-hockedness. 

Feet  smallish,  “catlike,”  well  knuckled 

up. 

Coat  fine  and  close,  but  not  silky. 

Colour ,  cream,  yellowish-cream  ;  fawn, 
with  dark  points,  ear  and  muzzle  ;  brindle, 
light  or  dark. 

Size  and  general  appearance.  — Large  and 
proportionate.  Should  strike  one  as  full  of 
power  and  some  agility. 

THE  GREAT  DANE. 

Another  dog  that  ambitious  hoys  may 
aspire  to  possessing.  Like  the  Mastiff,  he  ! 
requires  kind,  considerate  treatment  and  I 
affection.  Much  tact  must  be  displayed  in  1 
managing  such  an  animal. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  stun-  i 
dard  of  points  laid  down  by  the  Great  Dane  I 
Club  : — 

General  appearance. — Remarkable  in  size  i 
and  very  muscular ;  not  so  heavy  or  massive  | 
as  the  Mastiff',  nor  approaching  to  nearly  : 
the  Greyhound  type.  Of  strong  elegant  j 
build,  movements  easy  and  graceful,  head  | 
and  neck  carried  high,  and  tail  horizontally  j 
with  back.  Minimum  height  of  dog  thirty 
inches  (at  shoulder),  weight  1201b.  ;  bitch, 
twenty-eight  inches,  weight  1001b. 

Head  long,  pointed  bones  slightly 


deeply  set.  Ears  very  small  and  Grey¬ 
hound-like  in  carriage,  when  uncropped. 
Neck  longish  and  muscular,  no  throati- 


in  a  line  with  body,  neither  out  nor  in  § 
strong  fore-arms,  straight  and  muscular, 
and  full  of  bone. 


American  Setter  “Lark.” 


ness ;  the  junction  of  head  and  neck  >  Hind-quarters.  Muscular  with  second 

strongly  pronounced.  I  thigh,  as  in  the  Greyhound.  Hocks  well 

Chest  not  too  broad  ;  deep  in  brisket.  J  let  down,  and,  like  the  elbows,  turning 

Back  neither  long  nor  short ;  loins  '  neither  out  nor  in,  and  the  same  may  be- 
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said  for  the  feet,  well  arched  and  round, 
with  strong  curved  nails. 

Colours  grey  or  blue,  and  black  or  pure 
white  brindles,  etc. 

THE  SCOTTISH  DEERHOUND. 

The  general  appearance  and  make-up  of 
this  noble  fellow  is  that  of  a  rough  gigantic 
Greyhound,  with  which  latter  all  boys 
must  be  familiar.  But  he  must  not  be  big 
enough  to  be  coarse  or  ungainly.  In  size 
the  best  dogs  of  the  day  are  from  twenty- 
seven  inches  to  thirty  inches  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  from  thirty  inches  to  thirty-five 
■inches  girth  of  chest  for  the  bigger  down  to 
about  twenty-five  inches  for  smaller  speci¬ 
mens. 

Head  long  and  powerful  withal,  strong 
fang's  and  level  teeth. 

Ears  small. 

Skull  rather  wide  between  ears. 

Neck  long  and  strong,  shapely  and  well 
placed  on  shoulders. 

Shoulders  oblique  for  speed,  broad  and 
deep,  strong  but  not  clumsy. 

Chest  capacious,  with  plenty  of  “  bellows” 
room. 

Loins  strong,  firm,  and  hard. 

Back  strong  and  thighs  most  muscular 
and  tough  to  feet. 

Hocks  well  let  down,  legs  straight. 
Neither  the  hocks  nor  elbows  being  out  or 
in.  . 

Colour. — Iron  grey,  reddish  fawn,  brin- 
dle.  These  dogs  are  used  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  for  following  the  wild  red  deer. 
Deer-hunting,  or  stalking,  in  Scotland  is 
sport  indeed,  not  like  that  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Windsor,  where  a  poor  un¬ 
happy  deer  is  carted  to  the  field  and  let 
loose  before  a  pack  of  staghounds,  in  reality 
foxhounds,  which  are  followed  by  soidisant 
sportsmen,  and  on  Whit  Monday  by  ’Arry 
on  ’Ossback.  I  am  very  glad  to  add  that 
this  Whit  Monday  hunt  is  discountenanced 
by  her  most  gracious  Majesty  our  dear 
Queen. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 

The  gentlemanly  Bloodhound  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  is  far  different  in  appearance  and 
bearing  from  those  that  were  used  to  run 


j  my  book,  “Our  Friend  the  Dog”  (approved 
by  the  old  National  Dog  Club). 

The  Bloodhound's  head  is  large  and  re¬ 
markably  conical,  the  forehead  long  and 
narrow. 

,  Eyes  deep  and  sunken,  showing  the  third 
eyelid,  or  haw,  plainly,  giving  a  bloodshot 
I  appearance  to  the  eye. 

Ears  very  long  and  thin,  and  hanging 
straight  down,  even  in  excitement. 

Face  and  upper  jaw  is  narrow,  especially 
in  front  of  the  eye  ;  nose  itself  large ;  and 
lips,  or  flews,  long,  thin,  and  pendulous,  so 
that,  like  the  ears — which  should  meet  at 
the  point  of  the  nose — they  will  meet  under 
the  chin. 

j  Neck  long  and  throaty. 

Shoulders  and  fore -legs  straight  and 
!  powerful ;  feet  round  and  full ;  toe-nails 
j  black. 

Stern  (or  tail)  long  and  lashing,  tapering, 

|  and  not  feathered. 

Colour,  reddish  tan,  darkening  gradually 
j  towards  the  upper  parts  till  it  becomes 
mixed  with  black  on  the  back.  No  white 
|  on  body  or  face,  but  tail  tip  may  be  white 
and  dog  may  be  ticked  white. 

Coat ,  close,  short  and  strong,  and  warm. 

Height ,  about  twenty-eight  inches  or 
over  at  the  shoulder. 

THE  COLLIE  DOG. 

There  are  at  least  two  well  recognised 
species,  which  may  be  called  the  long-haired 
and  short  ;  I  need  only  describe  the  former. 

These  are  very  fashionable  dogs.  They 
are  altogether  so  wise  and  gentle  in  their 
ways.  They  are,  moreover,  very  good 
guard  dogs  of  either  person  or  property. 

;  The  points  of  the  best  specimens  are  as 
follows  : 

Size.  Medium. 

Shape.  Well-made  all  over.  No  leggi¬ 
ness,  no  latliiness,  nice  rotundity  of  chest 
and  proper  depth,  but  gracefully  curved 
j  and  tucked  up  beneath  the  loin. 

Neck.  Long  and  somewhat  arched,  shape 
somewhat  hidden  by  the  massiveness  of 
!  coat. 

Shoulders.  Oblique,  moderately  deep, 

I  strong  and  muscular. 


Champion  Bloodhound. 


Llewellyn  Setter  “Gladstone." 


The  coat  is  long  and  massed  on  shoulders, 
neck,  and  chest,  forming  the  tippet  and  the 
mane.  It  is  close  and  long  all  over  the 
body  and  down  to  the  feet  on  the  fore-legs 
and  to  the  hocks  of  the  hind,  and  has  an 
undergrowth  of  soft  woolly  warm  hair. 
Hair  nowhere  silky. 

Colour.  Black,  tan,  and  white,  well 
and  artistically  arranged  with  colour  blaze, 
and  chest  and  feet  of  white.  The  tan  is 
light  and  not  deep  mahogany  as  a  Gordon 
Setter,  with  which  this  dog  is  at  times 
crossed,  or  the  coat  may  be  the  new  fashion¬ 
able  reddish  fawn  like  Eclipse.  The  points 
of  the  hairs  in  latter  should  be  black, 
giving  a  grand  and  sweeping  appearance 
when  the  dog  is  running  or  at  work. 

The  best  Collies  of  the  day  fetch  extra¬ 
ordinary  long  prices.  Bendigo,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Charles,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  was 
sold  the  other  day  for  £150.  Twice  that 
sum  would  hardly  buy  Mr.  Krehl’s  cele¬ 
brated  Eclipse,  nor  my  own  gold-medallist 
Eily. 

SETTERS. 

These  dogs  are,  as  stated  in  Part  I.,  most 
companionable  when  well  bred.  So  perhaps 
is  the  Pointer,  but  he  is  more  suited  for  the 
stable  than  for  high  life  within  doors. 

The  best  breeds  are  Gordon«Setters,  Irish 
and  English  Setters.  Originally  bred  in 
Britain,  they  have  made  their  mark  in 
America,  that  country  being  now  rather 
celebrated  for  the  different  breeds.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Setter  are  as 
follows  : 

The  Setter  is  a.longish-bodied  dog,  about 
the  size  of  a  Collie,  with  a  long  head  and 
beautiful  drooping  ears ;  intelligent,  affec¬ 
tionate  countenance,  and  linely  coated  and 
feathered  all  over. 

The  Head  is  long  and  shapely,  but  most 
difficult  to  describe  in  words.  It  is  a  study 
for  any  painter.  Once  seen,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten. 

The  ears  are  lobe-shaped,  placed  low, 
well  feathered  with  long,  silky  hair,  but  in 
leather  of  medium  length. 

The  eyes  rather  large,  but  not  prominent, 
and  full  of  tire  and  intelligence.  They  vary 
in  colour  according  to  the  breed. 

The  neck  slightly  arched,  well  placed,  and 
free  from  throatiness. 

Shoulders  deep  and  sloping. 

Feet  linely  knuckled-up  and  cat-like,  as  a 
rule,  or  spoon-like — the  hare  foot. 

The  chest  deep  and  wide. 

The  stifles  well  bent  and  hocks  well  let 
down.  Plenty  of  muscle  on  thighs,  but  no 
cloddiness.  The  stern  long,  and  carried 
about  on  a  line  witli  the  back,  and  generally 
having  a  kind  of  scimitar  curve. 

COLOURS. — The  English  Setter  varies  in 
colour  with  the  different  breeds.  Feather- 
stone  Castle  and  Newark  was,  or  is,  iiver- 
and-white  ;  Lord  Lovat  used  to  have  black, 
white,  and  tan  Setters.  The  Loch  Setter  is 
black-and-white  or  orange-and-white  ;  the 
Laveracks  are  liver-and- white,  or  blue  or 
lemon,  and  white  Beltons,  or  mottles. 

The  Irish  Setter  is  a  lovely  dark- red 
(mahogany) ;  the  Gordon  black-and-tan. 


THE  SPANIEL. 


down  slaves  in  America  or  Cuba,  or  hunt 
miners  in  the  olden  times  in  Scotland. 
There  is  no  blood  in  all  his  thoughts, 
although  he  still  has  the  instinct  to  scent 
out  an  evil-doer  if  put  on  his  track.  They 
might— as  I  have  often  said— be  used  by 
the  police  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  really  good  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  market.  Boys  should  take  a 
look  at  them  on  the  show  benches,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  points — which  are  given 
beneath — whenever  they  think  of  purchas¬ 
ing. 

Points  of  Bloodhound,  epitomised  from 


Chest.  Deep  and  rounded. 

Loins.  Strong  and  somewhat  arched, 
with  slight  fall  from  top)  of  hip  bones  to 
the  set  on  of  the  tail. 

Back.  Longish,  strong  and  supple. 

Fore-legs.  Straight  and  strong. 

Elbows.  Fairly  well  let  down,  and  in  a 
line  with  body. 

Feet.  Cat-iike. 

Stifles.  Moderately  well  bent. 

Tail.  Long  and  bushy  and  carried  low. 

The  Coat.  This  is  essential,  being  the 
dog's  main  safeguard  against  all  weathers. 
The  face  is  covered  with  soft  short  hair. 


The  particular  Spaniel  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  suitable  for  a 
boy’s  companion  is  the  Norfolk,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  cheap).  But  the 
same  character  and  general  appearance  run 
through  all  breeds  of  Spaniels.  Well,  as 
even  at  liis  best  this  breed  is  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  bencher,  I  will  not  give  his 
show-points  in  detail,  and  must  refer  my 
readers  to  my  hooks  for  general  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Spaniels,  on  the  whole,  are  most  useful 
and  serviceable  country  dogs,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  loving  and  gentle.  The 
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Yfie  Boy 'is  Owq  Paper. 


faces  of  some  beam  with  intelligence  and 
beauty,  and,  if  well  kept  and  well  groomed, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  favourites  not  only 
with  the  owner  himself,  but  with  his  friends. 
And  this  latter  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


33toti)£t’9  Picture. 

Yes,  that’s  his  picture ;  very  like  the  lad. 
The  firmly-set  sweet  mouth,  the  dreamy 
eyes, 

Bespeaking  genius,  with  a  look  half-sad  ; 
The  wavy  hair, 

The  smile  that  made  his  face  so  dear  and 
fair ; 

The  smooth,  square  brow,  the  youthful 
figure  clad 
In  sailor  guise  : — 

Poor  brother  !  We  exulted,  he  was  glad, 
When,  a  queen’s  servant,  with  a  savant’s 
name, 

He  sailed  afar  to  find  immortal  fame, 

And  grew  immortal  in  a  moment's  space. 

You  like  his  picture?  He  was  just  the 
same, 

The  same  fine  face. 

I  thought  him  quite  matured  at  twenty 
years, 

And  called  him  “  man  ”  in  our  familiar 
speech ; 

For  I  was  younger-born,  and  always  had 
Looked  up  to  him, 

Knowing  his  thoughts  above  my  power  to 
share. 

The  stature  of  his  soul  above  my  reach. — 

My  years  are  telling,  and  my  sight  grows 
dim, 

Or  else  the  picture  changes.  He  appears 
So  boyish  there. 

I  feel  a  tender  pity  has  combined 
With  the  old  reverence  for  his  master-mind. 
He  was  my  hero  and  ensample  to  the  end. 
My  close  companion  when  we  both  were 
young, 

And  boys  together  in  one  mother’s  care. 

I  always  found  him  ready  to  defend, 

And  patient  with  my  faults ;  to  failings 
blind  ; 

And  my  heart  clung 

To  him — my  elder  brother,  and  my  friend. 

I  look  across  a  lifetime  on  his  face 
Depicted  here. 

And  I  recall  he  was  but  twenty-one 
When  his  brief  race, 

So  full  of  promise  in  our  eyes,  was  run, 

And  we  had  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear 
Regarding  the  bright,  life  that  was  ottr  sun  ! 

I  look  behind  to  youth  front  ripening  age, 
And  I  bethink  me  that  his  work  was 
done, — 

•Or  a  closed  page 

To  human  sight,— when  mine  had  just 
begun. 

So  I  have  learned  to  talk  of  him  as  “  bov/’ 
And  sometimes  blend 

With  former  thoughts,  that  were  ail  pride 
and  love, 


The  sad  alloy 

Of  knowledge  brought  by  time  which 
makes  men  sage, 

And  seems  to  lift  me,  in  a  sense,  above 

The  wisdom  of  my  boyhood’s  dearest  friend. 

Boy-brother,  parted  from  me  long  ago, 

I  wrong  your  memory  harbouring  doubts 
and  fears, 

And  dreaming  tha.t  life’s  lore  could  lift  me 
so. 

The  spirit-spheres 

Wherein  you  lived  were  ever  high  o’er  me, 

For  you  had  caught, 

Prometheus-like,  Heaven’s  lire.  Earth 
never  taught 

Your  soul  its  wisdom  ;  and  Heaven  set  you 
free 

From  earth  so  early  that  our  hearts  might 
thole  • 

To  look  beyond  this  trammelled  life,  and 
know 

A  boy  in  years. 

Who  carries  back  to  God  a  stainless  soul, 

Is  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  our  seers. 

JESSIE  M.  E.  SAXBY. 


Problem  No.  190. 

By  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  two  (2)  moves. 


Mackenzie's  Problems. 

“  Chess  :  its  Poetry  and  its  Prose.  A 
practical  and  theoretical  treatise  on  the  arts 
of  composing  and  solving  chess  problems, 
with  numerous  illustrative  diagrams.  Con¬ 
taining  essays  on  the  principles  of  problem 
composition  ;  practical  composition  ;  the 
art  of  solving ;  suicidal  strategy  ;  the 
author’s  prize  problems  in  various  inter¬ 
national  tournaments,  and  a  selection  of 
his  compositions,  with  solutions  and  critical 
I  and  explanatory  notes ;  also  elementary 
instructions  for  beginners.  By  Arthur  F. 
Mackenzie.  Kingston,  Jamaica  :  Published 
by  the  Author,  and  printed  by  He  Cordova 
and  Co.,  148,  Harbour  Street.  1887.” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  important  work  of 
446  pages  on  chess  problems,  to  which  are 
added  33  pages  containing  the  elements  of 
chess.  The  work  is  important,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  nearly  150  problems,  but 
because  the  212  pages  of  text  give  excellent 


explanations  and  are  written  in  a  bright 
style. 

Among  the  105  direct  problems  there  are 
59  in  two  moves,  35  in  three,  10  in  four,  and 
1  in  live  moves.  The  20  self -mates  are  in 
from  two  to  nine  moves,  and  one,  a  frontis¬ 
piece,  is  in  fourteen  moves.  The  12  eccen¬ 
tricities  are  also  amusing,  and  properly 
explained. 

No.  62  adorns  our  diagram  this  week,  and 
is  the  finest  problem  of  the  kind  ever  con¬ 
structed.  This  is  the  six-flight  square 
theme,  and  the  solver  will  find  that  “the 
complete  absence  of  duals,  the  refined 
purity  and  delicate  beauty  of  the  mates, 
and  the  comprehensive  economy  of  the 
position  are  striking.” 

Nos.  32,  45,  72,  84,  and  86  should  also  be 
solved  and  studied  in  order  to  observe  the 
difficulty  and  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of 
the  themes. 

The  self -mate  No.  3  is  our 

Problem  No.  191. 

White. —  K — K  3;  Q — K  B  7;  Rs — Q 
B  6  and  K  B  sq.  ;  Bs — Q  B  8  and  K  B  4  ; 
Kt — KB 2;  Ps — Q 2 and K R 2.  Black. — 
K— K  B  4  ;  R— Q  2  ;  B— K  R  3  ;  Kt— K 
B  3 ;  Ps — Q  6,  K  5,  K  Kt  3,  K  R  5  and 
K  R  6.  White  to  play  and  compel  Black 
to  mate  in  two  moves. 
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September  28.  —  Collected  by  A.  Yeats 
(Wylan-under-Tyne),  5s.  6d.  ;  H.  Scott 

(Luton),  Is.  Gd . 0  7  0 

October 4.— John  B.  Bulman(Carlisle),  5s.; 

Collected  by  Colin  Symington  (Edin¬ 
burgh),  8s.  Gd.  . 0  13  6 

October  8.  —  Collected  by  E.  Belcher, 

3s.  3d. ;  F.  W.  Sampson,  2d.  ;  John  51. 

Mackenzie,  2s.  9d.  . .  . .  . .  . .  0  6  2 

October  13.  —  Collected  by  Percy  Sachs 
(London,  N.W.),  4s.  lid.  ;  Collected  by 
John  C.  Sachs  (London,  N.W.),  5s.  4d.  . .  0  10  3 

October  15.— Collected  by  Charles  Pegler 
(Bristol),  3s.  9d. ;  E.  J.  Stockwell,  Is.  . .  0  4  9 

October  17. — Collected  by  Colin  Kricken- 

buck  (Colombo,  Ceylon) . 0  1G  8 

October  31. — J.  N.  R.  . 0  5  0 


Carried  forward  ..  ..  £537  2  4£ 


Will  those  who  have  had  Collecting  Cards  three 
months  and  over  kindly  return  them  at  once,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  collected  anything  or  not?  This  will 
save  us  the  labour  of  applying  to  each  one  individu¬ 
ally,  and  will  do  more  to  help  on  the  object  we  have 
in  view  than  their  keeping  the  cards  in  hopes  of 
further  donations.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  with 
fresh  cards  those  wishing  to  continue  collecting. 


(Eorvesponticnce. 


E.  I. — It  depends  on  the  port,  hut  a  London  mail 
steamer  is  generally  in  dock  a  fortnight — a  week 
to  unload  and  a  week  to  load — though  with  mo¬ 
dern  appliances  ships  can  be  got  in  and  out  more 
quickly  if  necessary.  See  the  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  The  shipping  news  will  give  you 
the  mail  steamers  that  have  arrived,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  tell  you  when  they  are  due  out 
again. 

\V.  T. — You  must  not  use  a  net  in  the  Thames,  either 
with  or  without  a  licence.  Be  satisfied  to  catch 
your  fish  with  a  line.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  get 
your  fish  from  a  fishmonger;  it  gives  quite  as 
much  fun  as  netting  them. 


i6o 


¥l\e  Boy’$  Owi)  Ba^pef. 


A.  OF  D. — Yea;  all  regular  readers  of  the  paper, 
within  the  ages  specified,  are  allowed  to  take  part  | 
in  our  competitions,  irrespective  of  nationality  or 
sex. 

j.  A.  B.-  We  fail  to  follow  yon.  There  was  a  time  j 
when  there  were  no  retail  tradesmen,  and  there  is  ! 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  time  will  come  when 
they  shall  cease  to  exist.  No  trade  lasts  for  ever. 
Grocers’  shops  are  not  coeval  with  man. 

1’.  D.  —  The  great  tower  over  the  choir  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  was  burnt  down  on  July  9,  1803.  [ 

A.  Y.  Z.  (Not  very  !)— ' The  “coin”  is  a  counter,  as  the  j 
words  “Spiel  Pfennig”  clearly  show. 

Boxes. — You  can  get  pill-boxes  of  all  shapes  and  ! 
kinds  from  itohinson  and  Sons,  55,  Fanu  Street, 
Aldersgate  Street,  E.c. 

P.  Y.  F.-  1.  Cantyre  and  Kintyre  are  different  spell¬ 
ings  of  the  same  word.  When  the  name  of  a  place 
is  spelt  in  different  ways,  you  maybe  sure  that 
the  pronunciation  which  wall  suit  them  all  is  the 
proper  pronunciation.  In  Kintyre  the  accent  is 
heavy  on  the  tyre.  Sailors  clip  “  The  Mull  of  Kin- 
tyre  ”  into  one  word,  and  call  it,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  “The  Mulluckentyre.”  It  is  the  nearest 
point  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  the  strait  being 
there  only  thirteen  miles  across.  2.  Yes  ;  there  is 
a  Dublin  in  Flintshire. 

R.  K.  J. — 1.  Your  height  is  greatest  in  the  morning. 

2.  As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  taller 
than  those  that  dwell  in  the  country.  3.  At  nine¬ 
teen  the  boy  and  girl  are  the  same  height  as  they 
will  be  in  old  age.  4.  The  maximum  weight  is 
reached  in  the  fortieth  year.  !>.  There  are  many 
well-authenticated  instances  of  men  and  women 
living  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Attila,  the 
great  King  of  the  Huns,  who  overran  Europe,  but 
who  was  at  last  driven  back  over  the  Rhine,  died  at 
the  age  of  124.  Margaret  Patten  died  at  the  age 
of  137  :  the  Countess  of  Desmond  attained  145 : 
Thomas  Pan'  died  at  152  ;  and  Peter  Torton  died 
at  185. 

a.  B.  W.  — Make  sherbet  out  of  ground  white  sugar, 
essence  of  lemon,  tartaric  acid,  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  Pour  forty  drops  of  the  lemon  on  half  a 
pound  of  the  sugar  and  mix  them  well  together, 
and  then  add  to  the  mixture  a  pound  each  of  the  1 
soda  and  acid.  It  should  be  very  well  mixed. 

Brandram  News. — 1.  There  is  a  rowing  club  in  con-  ] 
nectiou  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  j 
tion.  Apply  at  the  office  in  Aldersgate  Street,  j 
For  others  see  Macmillan’s  “  Dickens’s  Dictionary  ! 
of  the  Thames,”  price  one  shilling.  2.  If  you  are 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  you  should  I 
conform  to  its  rites,  and  Confirmation  is  held  to  be  I 
necessary  before  you  can  be  admitted  to  the  Com¬ 
munion.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  often 
Confirmation  is  omitted. 


Pinkie  Cleugh.— 1.  We  had  flag  plates  in  the  first 
six  volumes.  In  the  fifth  volume  was  a  plate  of 
signals,  which  included  the  pilot  flags.  2.  A 
chronometer  will  cost  you  about  £30. 

Payne  Bird. — See  “Boat-Building  for  Amateurs," 
by  Neison,  published  by  L.  (J.  Gill,  170,  Strand,  w.C. 

Critic.— You  are  half  right.  The  lines  are  American 
—New  Yorkian,  in  fact— but  they  are  not  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  whose  “Bells"  ring  a  more  elaborate 
peal.  They  are  John  W.  Brown’s  “Bells,”  and 
very  tuneful  they  are— 

“  The  bells,  the  bells,  the  Christmas  bells, 

How  merrily  they  ring  ! 

As  if  they  felt  the  joy  they  tell 
To  every  human  tiling. 

The  silveiy  tones,  o’er  vale  and  hill, 

Are  swelling  soft  and  clear, 

As  wave  on  wave  the  tide  of  sound 
Fills  the  bright  atmosphere. 

The  bells,  the  merry  Christmas  hells, 

They’re  ringing  in  the  morn  I 
They  ring  when  in  the  eastern  sky 
The  golden  light  is  born. 

They  ring  as  sunshine  tips  the  hills 
And  gilds  the  village  spire, 

When  through  the  sky  the  sovereign  sun 
Rolls  his  full  orb  of  fire. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  The  bells,  the  silvery  Christmas  bells, 

O’er  many  a  mile  they  sound  ! 

And  household  tones  are  answering  them 
In  thousand  homes  around. 

Voices  of  childhood,  blithe  and  shrill. 

With  youth’s  strong  accents  blend. 

And  manhood’s  deep  and  earnest  tones 
With  woman’s  praise  ascend. 

“  The  hells,  the  solemn  Christmas  bells, 
They're  calling  us  to  prayer ; 

And,  hark  !  the  voice  of  worshippers 
Floats  on  the  morning  air. 

Anthems  of  noblest  praise  there  be, 

And  glorious  hymns  to-day. 

To  Deums  loud — and  Glorias ; 

Come  to  the  church — away.” 

GLOSSY.— The  card  is  varnished  with  paper  or  book¬ 
binder's  varnish,  obtainable  at  most  oilshops. 

K.  O.  R.— You  can  coat  your  bicycle  with  Ardill’s 
enamel.  It  costs  a  shilling  a  jar.  You  would  find 
it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  anything  as  good 
at  the  price. 

W.  B.  A. — 1.  You  could  not  do  better  than  take  in 
Cassell’s  Natural  History  in  monthly  parts.  2.  See 
our  articles  on  the  Aquarium  in  the  third  volume. 

Canal.— The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  through 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  was  projected  in  1737, 
and  finished  in  1776.  The  Caledonian  Canal  was 
opened  in  1822. 


G.  N.  TJ.  0.  Y.— 1.  In  our  fifth  volume  we  had  a  long 
series  of  articles  on  Mazes  and  Labyrinths,  and  a 
plan  of  the  Hampton  Court  maze  was  given  in  the 
March  part  for  1883.  2.  In  the  second  volume, 
now  out  of  print.  3.  Ten  shillings,  but  you  would 
get  it  better  through  the  depot  at  Belize. 

F.  R.  G.  S— Mont  Blanc  is  in  Savoy,  and  Savoy  is 
now  part  of  France.  The  position  is  45°  50’  N. 
6°  52'  E. 

VV.  E.  (Greenock.)— The  part  containing  coloured 
plate  of  British  Birds'  Eggs  is  now  out  of  print. 

Newton. — A  very  new  Newton  !  Surely  the  fact  of 
dirt  settling  at  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler  of  water 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  earth  is  heavier 
than  water.  Do  the  stones  you  throw  into  a  pond 
float  t 

Charles  F. — Charles  Dickens  wrote  four  hooks 
before  “  Pickwick."  They  were  “  Sketches  by  Boz” 
in  1836  and  1837  ;  “Sunday  under  Three  Heads”  in 
1836  ;  “The  Village  Coquettes ’’  in  1836 ;  and  “  The 
Strange  Gentleman”  in  1S37.  “Pickwick”  came 
out  in  1837,  “Oliver  Twist”  in  1838,  “Sketches  of 
Young  Gentlemen  ’’  and  “  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Gri¬ 
maldi  ”  also  in  1838,  “  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  in  1839, 
“  Sketches  of  Young  Couples  ”  in  1840,  “  Old  Curi 
osity  Shop”  and  “  Barnaby  Rudge”  in  1840  and 
1841,  “American  Notes”  in  1842,  “Christmas 
Carol"  in  1843,  “Martin  Chuzzlewit”  in  1844. 
“The  Chimes”  came  out  in  1845.  “Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,”  “ Pictures  from  Italy,”  and  “The  Battle 
of  Life”  in  1846;  “Dombey  and  Son”  and  the 
“Haunted  Man"  in  1848;  “David  Copperfield  " 
in  1850;  “Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary”  in  1851; 
“Child’s  History  of  England”  in  1852;  “Bleak 
House  ’’  in  1853  ;  “  Hard  Times  ’’  in  1854  ;  “  Little 
Dorrit”  in  1857  ;  “  Hunted  Down”  and  “The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities”  in  1859  ;  “  Great  Expectations  ”  in 
1861.  The  “Uncommercial  Traveller”  came  out 
the  same  year.  “Our  Mutual  Friend”  came  out 
in  1865  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  incomplete 
“Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 

Telegraphist. — You  will  get  the  list  of  telegraph 
companies  from  Kelly's  Post  Office  Directory,  and 
unless  you  know  any  of  the  directors  you  must 
apply  for  particulars  to  the  secretary.  At  Somer¬ 
set  House  is  the  Registry  of  Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
panies,  where  for  a  shilling  you  can  see  the  list  of 
any  company. 

Peggy  (Bristol). — 1.  The  fee  for  Sandhurst  is  £125. 
2.  Julius  Caesar’s  mother  was  Aurelia.  3.  Mr 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston  was  horn  in  1814,  and  died  in 
1880. 

OLD  Reader. — We  cannot  find  the  village  unless 
you  tell  us  the  state  and  the  county. 

J.  H.  M.  Scott. — Messrs.  Goy,  of  Leadenhall  Street, 
are  agents  for  nearly  all  bicycle  sundriesmen,  and 
send  goods  abroad  for  customers.  Any  musical 
instrument  shop  could  supply  you  with  a  bugle. 
Why  send  here  for  ft  ? 


[This  Special  Extra  Part  is  now  ready  at  all  Booksellers,  Price  6d.  ] 
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HARRY  TREVERTON. 

Bv  Lady  Broome. 

CHAPTER  XXI. — WE  GO  SEALING. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  Johnny 
told  me  that  the  bullocks  had 
again  rambled  off  during  the  night, 
and  that  Ned  and  Dilly  had  gone  to 
bring  them  back ;  so  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  run  down  to  the  lake  and  have 


“  It  was  too  much  like  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down." 
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a  delicious  swim.  I  returned  to  camp 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  quite  ready 
for  breakfast.  Fortunately  I  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  the  bullocks  had  been 
brought  back  during  my  short  absence, 
and  Dilly,  to  prevent  mistakes,  had 
yoked  them  up  to  the  waggon.  There 
they  stood,  with  half-closed  eyes,  pa¬ 
tiently  chewing  the  cud,  as  though  to 
walk  off  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch  would 
be  the  very  last  thing  likely  to  occur  to 
their  innocent  bovine  minds. 

The  delightful  smell  of  broiled  duck 
once  more  mingled  with  the  fragrant 
odours  of  the  branches  and  twigs  which 
were  cooking  it,  and,  the  water  in  the 
“billy”  having  boiled,  we  sat  down  to 
as  jolly  a  bush -breakfast  as  any  one 
could  wish  for.  In  fact,  our  camp  would 
have  made  a  charming  picture,  present¬ 
ing  the  poetic  side  of  an  Australian 
settler’s  life.  The  grass  on  which  we 
sat  was  close  and  green,  and  literally 
gemmed  with  flowers  ;  overhead  the  tall 
trees,  covered  also  with  blossom,  lent  us 
a  grateful,  quivering  shade ;  and  the 
foreground  was  sufficiently  picturesque 
with  tall  rushes  fringing  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  blue  width  of  lake  which 
stretched  as  far  as  we  could  see  from 
our  lowly  position.  The  cart  and  oxen 
helped  to  give  a  touch  of  life  to  the 
sylvan  scene,  and  vivid  colour  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  red  blankets,  which  in  true 
bush  fashion  dangled  to  air  from  the 
lowest  boughs. 

When  we  had  finished  breakfast,  and 
packed  away  the  provisions  and  blan¬ 
kets  in  the  cart,  Dilly  drove  it  down  to 
the  lake,  and  we  managed,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  hoist  the  dinghy  into  it. 
Each  man  then  cut  himself  a  stout 
bludgeon,  and  we  started  for  the  sea- 
beach.  The  road,  or  rather  track,  now 
passed  through  quite  different  country 
— barren  sand-hillocks,  which,  sterile  as 
they  looked,  must  have  afforded  some 
sort  of  food  to  the  countless  numbers  of 
kangaroo  which  each  crack  of  Dilly’s 
whip  sent  bounding  away  to  right  and 
left.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this 
slow  progress  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
higher  ridge  of  sand-plain,  which  glis¬ 
tened  like  snow  in  the  sunshine  ;  and 
beyond  that  again,  after  we  had  creaked 
and  ploughed  our  way  through  its  heavy 
depths,  lay  the  Indian  Ocean,  dancing 
and  tumbling  beneath  the  midday  sun. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  first  thought 
which  rose  simultaneously  in  each 
man’s  mind  as  we  three  looked  at  the 
boundless  stretch  of  heaving  indigo- 
blue  water,  was  of  the  dear  and  distanc 
home  which  lay  beyond  ;  but  there  was 
no  time  for  sentiment.  Our  day’s 
journey  was  happily  ended  and  over, 
and  now  the  boat  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  waggon  and  dragged  to  the 
water’s  edge. 

No  sooner  were  the  bullocks  unyoked 
—very  thirsty  the  poor  brutes  looked, 
with  drooping  heads  and  lolling  tongues 
— than  Ned  took  a  spade,  and,  much  to 
my  surprise,  began  digging  in  the  sand 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  sand-hills,  and 
very  soon  had  scooped  out  a  good- 
sized  shallow  pond,  which  almost  im¬ 
mediately  became  filled  with  beautiful 
fresh  water.  The  oxen  lost  no  time  in 
plunging  their  dusty  muzzles  into  the 
blessed  liquid,  and  when  I  expressed 
my  amazement  at  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  existing  so  close  to  the  edge  of 


I^e  fioy’$  Owij  Pa-pei'. 


the  sea,  Ned  told  me  that  many  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  had  died  of  thirst  on 
that  terrible  coast  from  not  knowing 
that  almost  anywhere  at  the  foot  of 
these  sand-hillocks  a  small  supply  of 
rain-water  was,  as  it  were,  stored — not 
for,  but  from,  a  rainy  day. 

Opposite  to  where  we  had  halted,  and 
only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  lay  a  long,  narrow  islet, 
covered  with  scrub,  forming  a  sort  of 
natural  breakwater,  within  which  the 
water  seemed  as  still  and  peaceful  as 
an  inland  lake. 

“  Now,  lads,”  cried  Ned,  “  there  is  Seal 
Island  ;  but  before  we  cross  over  we 
must  arrange  the  camp  and  have  some 
tucker  ;  after  that  the  seals  had  better 
look  out ! ” 

So  we  had  some  dinner,  and  then 
launched  the  boat,  Ned  and  I  taking  air 
oar  each,  whilst  Dilly  sat  in  the  bow 
and  Johnny  in  the  stern.  This  was 
rather  a  heavy  load  for  our  frail  craft, 
but  we  were  saddling  along  steadily 
enough,  and  had  done  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  journey,  when  Johnny 
suddenly  gave  a  terrific  yell,  and, 
plunging  forward,  hit  me  a  violent  blow 
in  the  chest,  which  sent  me  sprawling 
head  over  heels  into  Ned’s  lap.  The 
extra  weight  thrown  on  the  port  side 
caused  the  boat  to  heel  over  ;  she  began 
to  fill,  and  would  doubtless  have  sunk 
quickly  had  not  Ned  thrown  the  weight 
of  his  body  on  the  opposite  side,  with¬ 
out,  however,  either  getting  up  or 
making  any  violent  movement.  He 
shouted  out,  “  Keep  steady  !  steady,  all 
of  you,  or  she’ll  capsize !  ”  I  picked 
myself  up  as  carefully  as  I  could,  feel¬ 
ing-  nuch  inclined  to  give  Master  Johnny 
a  lift  under  the  ear,  when  he  cried  out 
again,  “  Look,  look  !  there’s  the  baste 
that  nigh  had  a  hold  on  me  !  ”  At  the 
same  moment  a  huge  seal  lifted  his  head 
out  of  the  water  with  a  snort,  and 
actually  looked  into  the  boat. 

“  I’ve  a  very  good  mind  to  chuck  you 
in  to  him,”  said  Ned,  crossly :  “  we 
should  have  looked  well  floundering 
about  in  three  fathoms  of  water  if  the 
boat  had  capsized  through  your  stu¬ 
pidity.” 

“  My  word,”  added  Dilly,  taking  the 
cue  from  his  master,  “  you  next  time 
do-um  that  way,  I’ll  warm  you  !  what 
for  you  too  much  frightened  1  ” 

We  had  certainly  a  narrow  escape, 
and,  in  view  of  fresh  alarms,  I,  for  one, 
was  by  no  means  sorry  when  the  boat’s 
keel  gently  grazed  the  fine  sandy  beach 
and  we  jumped  ashore  on  the  islet  and 
dragged  her  after  us,  high  and  dry. 
The  next  thing  was  to  find  where  the 
seals  were,  and  Dilly’s  quick  eyes  were 
the  first  to  discover  them. 

“  My  word,  you  see-um  !  ”  cried  he  in 
an  energetic  whisper,  “bye’m-bye  plenty 
come  on.”  I  looked  where  he  pointed 
along  the  sandy  shore,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  were  several  dark  objects  near 
the  water’s  edge.  These  were  the  seals, 
and  as  I  looked  they  n®w  and  again 
raised  themselves  on  their  fins  or 
flippers,  making  a  horrible,  melancholy 
noise,  something  between  the  cry  of  a 
human  being  in  distress  and  the  howl 
of  a  native  dog. 

“We  had  better  hide  for  a  bit,”  sug¬ 
gested  Ned,  also  in  a  whisper,  “  till 
they  come  on  shore  to  sun  themselves, 
and  have  their  midday  sleep.”  So  we 


crept  behind  some  bushes,  which  were 
what  Johnny  called  “  convanient,”  and 
watched  the  seals  as,  one  after  the  other, 
they  swam  totheshore,  clumsily  waddled 
out  of  the  water,  and  laid  themselves 
down  on  the  dry  warm  sand  to  enjoy  a 
doze  in  the  sunshine. 

More  than  once  we  had  grasped 
our  clubs,  and  we  w-ere  just  going  to 
steal  out  on  them  from  behind  the 
bushes,  when  a  belated  seal  would 
appear,  and  we  had  to  restrain  our 
impatience  and  wait  till  the  last  arrival 
had  settled  himself  comfortably  to  his 
siesta.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  about 
twenty  seals  were  lying  on  the  beach, 
the  last  melancholy  cry  had  died  away, 
and  the  poor  brutes  were  sleeping  as 
peacefully  as  though  no  murderous 
human  beings  were  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  them. 

When  I  thought  of  it  afterwards,  I 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  remorse  and 
shame,  but  at  the  moment,  the  slaying 
instinct  had  the  upper  hand  of  me  as 
well  as  of  the  rest,  as  we  crept  softly 
from  our  hiding-place,  and  advanced, 
club  in  hand,  on  our  sleeping  and  defence¬ 
less  prey. 

The  plan  of  attack  "was  for  Ned  to  go 
first  with  the  gun,  and  pick  out  his  seal, 
whilst  Dilly,  Johnny,  and  I  were  each  to 
select  a  victim  of  our  own,  and  wait  till 
the  gun  went  off,  when  each  man  was  to 
attack  and  kill  if  possible.  We  crept 
cautiously  to  the  scene  of  action,  drop¬ 
ping  on  our  hands  and  knees  as  we 
approached  our  game.  Ned  rose  to  his 
feet  within  a  yard  of  his  seal,  I  did  the 
same,  raising  my  stick  over  my  victim’s 
head.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
like  a  sleeping  bulldog  it  looked,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  speculation  or 
fancies  ;  Dilly  and  Johnny  were  stand¬ 
ing  just  as  I  was,  and  we  all  waited  the 
signal.  Bang  !  went  the  gun,  and  down 
went  my  bludgeon  on  the  seal’s  head. 
The  blow  did  not.  kill  or  even  stun  him, 
though  I  struck  with  all  my  strength. 
He  sat  up  and  looked  at  me  with  a  sort 
of  “  what-on-earth-are-you-about  ?  ”  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face.  I  should  say  he 
had  never  been  so  astonished  in  his  life, 
and  I  tried  hard  to  give  another  little 
surprise  by  a  second  crack  on  his  cra¬ 
nium.  He  was  much  too  sharp  for  me, 
however,  and,  dodging  my  club,  waddled 
off  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  -water.  I 
managed  to  hit  him  a  couple  of  thumps 
on  his  broad  cushiony  back ;  but  they 
merely  seemed  to  hasten  his  speed,  and 
he  was  very  soon  swimming  away,  none 
the  worse  for  my  attack.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  and  see  how  the 
others  had  fared.  I  found  Ned  and 
Dilly  each  triumphant  over  a  dead  seal, 
but  Johnny  had  been  as  unsuccessful  as 
I  had. 

“  What  for  you  nothing  kill-um  seal  1  ” 
asked  Dilly,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

“  Don’t  know,”  I  replied.  “I’m  sure 
I  thought  I’d  hit  him  hard  enough  over 
the  head  to  fell  a  bullock  !  ” 

“Ah,  that’s  just  where  you  made  the 
mistake  !”  said  Ned.  “You  ought  to 
have  struck  him  fair  and  square  across 
the  nose.  Just  try  that  plan  next  time 
you  get  the  chance.  Now  give  us  a 
hand  to  pull  these  chaps  behind  the 
bushes,  and  we  must  just  lie  by  till  the 
scare  is  over.” 

So  Ned  and  I  got  hold  of  a  flipper 
each  and  pulled  one  seal  out  of  sight, 


whilst  Johnny  and  Dilly  did  the  same 
with  the  other.  I  found  my  share  of 
the  work  just  as  much  as  I  could 
manage,  the  brute  measuring  at  least 
five  feet  long,  and  weighing  as  heavy  as 
lead. 

We  kept  very  quiet  for  a  long  time, 
and  towards  the  afternoon  the  seals 
seemed  to  regain  confidence,  for  they 
came  up  on  the  beach  for  another  doze. 
We  watched  our  opportunity,  and  made 
a  more  successful  onslaught,  when  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  killing  my  seal  on 
the  spot.  I  call  it  “satisfaction  ;”  but  I 
did  not  really  like  the  sport,  it  was  too 
much  like  hitting  a  man  when  he  is 
down.  What  added  to  my  inward 
scruples  was  the  vivid  recollection  of 
how,  only  the  day  before,  I  had  loudly 
complained  of  Dilly’s  unsportsmanlike 
method  of  dealing  destruction  to'  the 
ducks,  and  here  wTas  I  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  the  sleeping  seals  ! 

We  only  managed  to  kill  five  of  them 
(for  Johnny  missed  his  seal  again),  and 
by  the  time  we  had  skinned  them  and 
removed  the  blubber  it  grew  dark,  and 
time  to  paddle  back  to  camp.  Once 
more  our  tire  blazed  merrily  up,  and 
we  had  yet  another  supper  off  roast 
duck.  Then  there  was  a  short  interval 
for  pipes  and  a  pleasant  chat  with  N ed 
over  sporting  exploits  before  it  became 
time  to  roll  ourselves  in  our  rugs,  and 
to  fall  asleep  to  the  monotonous  lullaby 
of  the  “  sad  sea  waves.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. — HARD  LIXES. 

I  need  not  give  a  detailed  account  of 
our  return  journey  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  although  we  suffered  innumerable 
bumps  and  bruises,  we  escaped  more 
serious  injury  in  the  shape  of  broken 
bones.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  our  start  homeward  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  at  Running  River 
station,  where  old  Geordie  was  still 
keeping  strict  watch.  He  confessed, 
with  a  broad  grin,  to  having  eaten, 
besides  his  rations,  sundry  dainties  his 
“  old  wornany  ”  had  procured  for  him. 
On  being  further  pressed  about  his  bill 
of  fare,  he  ran  over  a  list  of  lizards, 
snakes,  and  rats  enough  to  set  up  a 
museum,  to  say  nothing  of  curious 
fungi,  roots,  and  reptiles  whose  names 
even  were  unknown  to  us. 

Next  day,  whilst  Ned  and  I  were 
hard  at  work  cutting  up  the  seal  blub¬ 
ber  into  small  pieces,  preparatory  to 
“trying  it  down”  for  oil,  he  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  start 
for  town  at  once,  with  the  bullock-dray, 
to  get  in  a  fresh  stock  of  pi’ovisions. 
“  \  ou  see,”  he  explained,  “  I  could  not 
go  to  town  till  after  the  fence  had  been 
put  up  and  our  lamp  oil  secui’ed.  But 
it  won’t  do  to  lose  any  more  time  now, 
or  we  shall  be  reduced  to  kangaroo 
only,  of  which  we  should  very  soon  get 
sick  and  tired.  Dilly  must  come  with 
me  to  drive  the  bullocks,  so  you  and 
Johnny  will  be  left  behind,  and  you 
must  just  manage  as  best  you  can. 
You'll  have  to  be  alone  for  a  couple  of 
days,  as  Johnny  must  get  a  native  to 
show  him  the  way  to  the  next  station, 
twenty  miles  off.  He  will  have  to 
borrow  a  fortnight’s  tea,  sugar,  and 
dour  from  the  men  there,  and  when  I 
come  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  with 
the  stores,  we  ll  return  it  to  them.” 
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This  appeared  to  be  all  very  plain 
sailing,  so  I  contented  myself  with  im¬ 
pressing  upon  Ned  how  anxious  I  was 
to  get  my  English  letters  which  were 
to  be  sent  to  my  friend  Summers’s  care, 
and  to  whom  he,  Ned,  was  to  apply  for 
them. 

Johnny  and  I  felt  very  solitary  next 
day  as  we  stood  at  the  slip  rail  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  watched  the  bullock- 
dray  slowly  moving  off  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  from  amidst  which  Dilly’s  “  gees  ” 
and  “  come  hithers  ”  sounded  fainter 
and  fainter  every  moment. 

The  dray  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight 
than  Johnny  suggested  that  he  ought 
to  ride  down  the  river  in  search  of  a 
native  to  act  as  his  guide  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  station. 

“  Why,  where  is  Geordie  1  ”  I  very 
naturally  asked. 

“  Oh,  bad  luck  to  him,  he  was  off  at 
daylight  this  morning,  but  I  expect  I’ll 
find  his  camp.” 

So  Johnny  started  off  on  his  pony, 
and  was  away  for  several  hours,  report¬ 
ing  on  his  return  that  he  had  found 
the  camp,  but  not  a  native  anywhere 
near  it.  Next  morning  he  went  up 
the  river,  and  returned  quite  late, 
rather  tired  and  disgusted,  as  well  as 
starvingly  hungry,  for  this  second  jour¬ 
ney  had  proved  equally  fruitless.  On 
the  third  day  he  crossed  the  river  and 
hunted  about  all  day  without  finding 
the  least  trace  or  track  of  the  natives. 

Matters  now  began  to  look  rather 
serious,  for  our  two  dogs  were  missing, 
and  had  evidently  followed  Geordie  to 
the  bush  in  preference  to  remaining 
at  the  station,  where  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  eat. 

“Well,  Johnny,”  said  I,  during  that 
evening,  as  we  sat  over  the  fire,  “  we 
must  just  try  and  do  the  best  we  can 
for  a  while  on  tea  and  damper.” 

“  Faith,  and  the  best’ll  be  bad  enough 
before  long,”  growled  Johnny;  “for  I 
put  the  last  pinch  o’  tay  in  the  pot 
to-night;  and  when  our  clamper ’s  done 
we’ll  be  done  too,  for  there’s  not  a 
ha’porth  of  flour  to  make  another 
wid  !  ” 

This  was  certainly  not .  a  cheerful 
prospect,  for  it  was  impossible  to  beg 
or  borrow  any  rations  unless  we  could 
get  hold  of  a  native  to  guide  Johnny 
across  the  bush,  and  we  went  to  bed  in 
a  very  depressed  frame  of  mind. 

On  the  fourth  day  Johnny’s  pony 
was  so  knocked  up  that  he  remained  at 
home  ;  we  did  sundry  little  odd  jobs, 
but  finished  our  tea  and  damper,  and 
then  our  larder  was  empty.  Next  day 
we  pulled  up  a  lot  of  carrots  and  tur¬ 
nips  that  had  run  to  seed,  and  tried  to 
make  some  sort  of  dish  with  them,  but 
we  might  as  well  have  tried  to  eat 
chopped  sticks,  so  we  finished  off  all  the 
sugar  instead. 

On  the  sixth  morning  I  expressed  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  at  once,  or  we  should 
starve  to  death 

“  All  right,’  said  Johnny,  “  let’s  do 
something  ;  what’s  it  to  be  1  ” 

“  Suppose  we  try  a  kangaroo  hunt,” 
I  suggested. 

“Very  good,”  replied  Johnny,  whose 
nr.ourally  good-temper  seemed  about  to 
give  way  under  the  pressure  of  a  huge 
appetite  and  an  empty  larder  ;  “  very 
good,  I’ll  get  in  a  horse  for  you,  and  as 
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you’re  an  illigant  rider,  maybe  you  c-an 
gallop  one  down ;  but,  mind  you,  there’s 
no  dogs.” 

This  was  a  settler.  Of  course  Johnny 
knew  right  well  that  I  was  not  horse¬ 
man  enough  to  gallop  down  a,  kangaroo, 
and  that  any  such  attempt  would  have 
been  equally  futile  on  his  part.  So  that 
idea  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  I  tried 
to  think  of  something  else.  At  last  a 
bright  idea  struck  me,  and  I  shouted, 

“  Let’s  shoot  something,  Johnny  !  ” 

“  All  right ;  suppose  you  go  after  the 
team,  and  bring  back  the  gun  ;  I  don’t 
suppose  it’s  more  nor  a  hunderd  miles 
off.” 

My  mate  was  evidently  in  a  very  bad 
temper,  but  the  poor  lad  had  been  in  the 
saddle  for  three  days  on  very  short 
rations,  so  I  made  some  allowance  for 
his  hunger  and  disappointment.  Our 
only  hope  was  that  a  native  might  turn 
up  to  act  as  guide  through  the  bush, 
and  so  rescue  us  from  our  plight. 

On  the  seventh  day  we  were  both 
very  hungry  indeed,  when  Johnny 
brightened  up  suddenly,  and  cried, 
“  Well,  well,  we  have  been  a  pair  of 
fools  !  Let’s  eat  the  seed  taters  !  ” 

“Well  done,  -Johnny!”  I  exclaimed. 
“  I  never  thought  of  them  ;  let’s  have  a 
boiling  at  once  !  ” 

In  a  very  short  time  we  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  splendid  meal,  after  which  we 
felt  much  cnore  comfortable,  and  in  a 
better  humour  with  each  other.  We 
soon  found  out,  however,  that  three 
feeds  a  day  on  half  a  bag  of  small 
potatoes  would  not  carry  us  very  far, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  the  very  smallest 
of  them  had  been  swallowed,  skins  and 
all,  like  so  many  pills,  and  then  we  were 
again  foodless. 

I  now  began  to  feel  very  weak  and  ill, 
and  I  could  see  that  Johnny  was  not 
much  better.  Had  we  been  able  to 
foresee  that  in  future  years  a  certain 
Dr.  Tanner  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  body  and  soul  could  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  for  forty  days  on  nothing  but 
water  it  might  have  comforted  us, 
though  I  doubt  whether  we  would  have 
believed  it.  At  all  events,  what  -we 
wanted  just  then  was  to  be  given  three 
square  meals  a  day,  and  we  could  do 
nothing  towards  this  desirable  object 
except  look  at  each  other  in  helpless 
misery. 

Once  more  I  made  a  suggestion,  but 
it  was  in  a  hollow  voice,  like  a  stage- 
villain. 

“  Johnny,”  said  I,  in  tragic  tones,  “  we 
must  kill  a  beast !  ” 

“  Is  it  kill  a  baste  1  ”  cried  Johnny,  as 
though  I  had  proposed  to  slay  a  human 
being  ;  “  and  howiver  are  you  goin’  to 
save  it  without  ere  a  bit  of  salt  on  the 
primissis  1  ” 

The  lad  was  rapidly  turning  into  a 
perfect  savage  ;  but  for  all  that  there 
was  reason  in  what  he  said — my  objec- 
1  tion  was  to  his  manner  of  saying  it.  I 
walked  out  of  the  cottage,  and  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time  looked  up  and 
down  the  flat  in  hopes  of  descrying  a 
native.  My  attention  was  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  attracted  by  seeing  a  motherless 
calf,  with  a  thin  body  and  weak,  stag¬ 
gering  legs,  which  Johnny  had  chris¬ 
tened,  inelegantly  but  aptly,  “  Potbelly.” 
The  animal  had  poked  its  head  through 
the  slip  rails,  and  was  staring  at  me  in 
a  stupid  sort  of  way,  looking  the  very 
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picture  of  misery  with  its  enormous 
stomach,  high  hip  bones,  and  rough, 
staring  coat. 

As  I  returned  the  brute’s  intent  gaze 
my  eyes  did  not  exactly  fill  with  tears, 
but  my  mouth  began  to  water,  and  I 
rushed  back  into  the  cottage,  where 
Johnny  sat  dangling  his  legs  from  his 
stretcher-bedstead,  and  looking  the 
image  of  reckless  woe. 

“Johnny,”  whispered  I,  in  the  most 
dulcet  and  persuasive  tone,  “Potbelly 
is  looking  through  the  slip  rails.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  what  about  it  ?  ”  he  asked, 
listlessly. 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  look  much  like 
butcher’s  meat ;  still  I  think  if  he  were 
grilled,  and  eaten  with  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  he  w-ould  not  taste  bad.” 

The  boy  sat  and  stared  at  me  with  a 
hungry  look  in  his  eyes,  so  I  went  on,  in 
a  coaxing  voice,  “You  see,  there  would 
not  be  much  of  him  wasted,  for  we 
could  easily  polish  him  off  in  four  days  ; 
the  master  would  be  back  by  then,  and 


if  he  makes  any  fuss  about  it,  why,  I’ll 
pay  for  him  myself  !  ” 

These  last  words  were  all  that 
Johnny’s  conscience  needed  ;  in  an  in¬ 
stant  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  in  another 
he  had  found  and  was  sharpening  a 
large  butcher’s  knife.  I  drove  the  poor 
starved  calf  into  the  stackyard  and  tied 
him  up.  The  next  question  that  arose 
was  as  to  how  to  butcher  the  animal 
properly.  There  were  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  inexperienced 
slaughtermen  as  we  Avere,  and  I  can  j 
only  say  that  nothing  except  our 
ravenous  hunger  would  have  induced  us 
to  begin  or  continue  the  job,  which  was 
quite  as  distressing  in  its  way  to  the 
calf  as  it  was  to  us.  I  will  draAV  a  A'eil 
over  the  tragedy,  for,  as  Johnny  truly 
remarked,  “Faith,  an’ if  Ave’d  ha’ known 
how  to  do  it,  ’twould  ha’  been  a  dale  j 
aisier  for  him,  poor  baste,  as  well  as  for 
us.” 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  Johnny  I 
and  I  enjoyed  poor  old  Pot  very  much  j 


indeed,  although  his  flesh  Avas  some¬ 
what  stringy  and  difficult  to  cheAv.  Our 
only  fear  Avas  that  he  might  not  last, 
until  Ned’s  return ;  but  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day,  when  we  had  nearly  finished 
our  last  morsel,  a  doll'd  of  dust  was 
seen  approaching,  out  of  which  we  once 
more  heard  Dilly’s  rather  husky  “come 
hithers.”  I  rushed  towards  the  cart,, 
almost  frantic  Avith  excitement,  shout¬ 
ing  to  Ned, 

“  So  glacl  you’re  back  !  ive’ve  been 
nearly  starved  !  We’ve  eaten  all  the 
seed  potatoes  and  poor  old  Potbelly,  as 
Johnny — ”  but  the  words  died  aivay  on 
my  lips,  for,  looking  over  Ned’s  shoul¬ 
der,  I  caught  sight  of  a  lovely  smiling, 
girl’s  face,  with  the  most  beautiful  blue 
eyes  in  the  world,  looking  straight  into 
mine  with  surprise  and  consternation. 
I  stared  as  though  a  ghost  had  arisen 
before  me,  and  then  turned  and,  lite¬ 
rally,  fled  back  into  the  cottage. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. — TJLE  GOES  TO  LAW. 


Again  the  progress  of  our  tale  brings  ! 

us  to  Geirrida.  She  is,  as  usual, 
engaged  in  spinning,  assisted  by  her 
maidens,  and  ever  and  anon  she  sings 
a  Avild  weird  chant  that  seems  not  of  I 
this  earth,  and  surely  not  of  heaven  ! 

There  is  a  noise  without  of  horses’  ! 
hoofs  approaching.  She  stops  her 
melancholy  song  and ,  says  to  one  of 
those  who  sit  the  nearest  to  her  wheel, 
“Go  thou,  Asdisa,  open  the  outer 
gate  and  quiet  the  dogs.  It  is  Yarl  Ulf 
and  Thorhall !  Gods  of  my  fathers  ! 
to  think  that  Eirik  ever  should  have 
such  a  son  as  that  !  CoAvard,  nithing, 
crafty-minded,  base  !  But  let  them  in, 
Asdisa,  there  is  money  to  be  made, 
even  from  such  a  sordid  soul  as  this,  by 
working  on  his  fears  !  ” 

A  short  time  after  Ulf  was  sitting  on 
the  dais  or  high  bank  with  the  witch, 
discussing  potent  ale  and  boiled  boar’s 
flesh.  When  this  repast  was  over,  the 
waiting-maids  withdrew,  and  Ulf,  G-eir- 
rida,  and  Thorhall  ivere  sitting  in  pro¬ 
found  confabulation. 

“Now  that  we  are  alone,”  said  Ulf, 

“  what  dost  thou  think  of  our  mis¬ 
managed  meeting  Thursday  last  1  ” 

“  It  looked  not  Avell,  I  must  confess  ; 
but  we  must  not  be  beaten.  Thor  was 
not  unpropitious,  the  day  was  very 
tine  !  There  Avas  no  sign  of  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  all  through  the  whole  affair. 
There  is  a  mightier  influence  at  work. 
It  may  be  that  the  prophecy  is  coming 
true,  and  the  old  gods  are  fading  before 
the  new-born  faith  which  takes  such 
hold  upon  the  people.” 

“  In  that  case  I  must  see  the  Chris¬ 
tian  priest  and  gain  him  over  to  my 
side.” 

“Nay,  that  is  useless.  They  say  the 
gentle  God,  Avhom  they  call  Christ, 


loves  nothing  that  is  not  quite  pure 
and  free  from  all  reproach  of  trickery, 
and  what  I  have  to  tell  thee  is  a  scheme 
which — well,  would  not  suit  Him  or  any 
of  His  priests.” 

“  Disclose  thy  plan,  and  if  it  Avere  the 
outcast  of  the  gods,  Loki  himself,  avIio 
would  alone  assist  me,  I  would  at  once 
invoke  him  !  ” 

“  I  like  thy  spirit,  Ulf.  Noav  hear 
my  iilan.” 

“  Hush  !  Was  there  not  a  stir  behind 
the  hangings  1  ” 

“Perhaps  a  rat,  they  come  from  Nor¬ 
way,  but  they  seldom  come  abroad  at 
such  an  hour.  Search,  if  thou  wilt,  but 
there  is  nothing.  No  one  is  in  the 
house  except  my  maidens,  the  men  are 
in  the  outhouses  beyond.” 

Ulf  rose  and  looked  behind  the  rich 
and  heaA7y  tapestry  that  clothed  the 
rugged  Avails,  but  finding  nothing  sai7e 
the  usual  doors  that  led  to  where  the 
Avomen’s  chambers  were,  he  took  his 
seat  again. 

“  There  is  a  laAv,”  began  the  sorceress, 
“an  ancient  one  in  Norway,  and  brought 
hither  Avith  the  other  laAvs,  beliefs,  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  old  customs  of  our  race. 
This  law  declares  that  when  an  elder 
brother  dies,  and  there  should  be  a 
younger  brother  unprovided  for,  the  land 
and  other  goods  he  leaires  behind  shall 
be  divided  equally  in  two  fair  halves, 
one  half  to  go  to  any  children  he  may 
leai~e,  the  other  to  the  unproA-ided 
brother.” 

“  By  Thor’s  red  beard,  thou  dost 
astonish  me  !  If  this  prove  true,  I  Avil'l 
reward  thee  ;  though,  of  course,  having 
but  half,  I  cannot  give  thee  much  ;  still, 
we  shall  see.” 

The  sordid  bias  of  the  coward’s  mind 
was  so  contemptible  that  Geirrida 


moved  farther  from  him  with  a  sort  of 
shudder,  but  she  said, 

“  If  thou  shouldst  gain  thy  suit 
against  thy  nephew,  all  that  thou  then 
Avilt  have  Avill  be  through  me.  Without 
me  thou  art  lost.  The  Chief  tain- Judge 
himself  would  turn  from  thee,  and  thou 
wouldst  be  more  wretched  than  thou 
art.  Before  I  stir  to  help  thee  that 
must  SAvear  before  tAvelve  witnesses  oil 
Reykiavik  to  give  me  up  the  half.” 

“Why,  that  will  leave  a  quartei  only 
of  my  brother’s  wealth  to  come  to¬ 
me  !  ” 

“  Well,  that  is  better  than  thy  present 
poverty.  Think  over  what  I  say,  for  on 
no  other  terms  Avill  I  assist  thee.  Think 
over  it  and  come  again  in  ten  days’ 
time,  prepared  to  ride  to  Reykiavik 
Avith  me.  Noav  fare  thee  Avell,  but 
shouldst  thou  chatter  of  this  plan  of 
mine  to  any  person,  be  he  ivlio  he  may, 
thy  suit  is  useless  from  that  moment. 
Lo,  I  have  spoken  !  ” 

She  now  dismissed  Thorhall  and  Ulf, 
and  when  they  had  departed  she  took  a. 
brand  of  flaming  pinewood  from  the 
fire  and  waved  it  round  the  room  “  to- 
purify  the  air.” 

Then  she  called  Asdisa  and  asked  her 
whether  any  of  the  maidens  had  been 
listening,  or  whether  she  thought  any 
of  them  capable  of  such  a  trick. 

“  Surely  no.  Why  dost  thou  ask  1  ” 

“  Because  yon  cur — a  son  of  Eirik, 
too  ! — ; feared! — aye,  that  is  the  proper 
word  ! — feared  he  heard  some  one  move 
behind  the  hangings.” 

“  Well,  I  can  swear  that  of  the  other 
maidens  not  one  did  leai'e  the  bower. 
As  to  myself — ” 

“  Enough,  my  child  ;  I  know  thee. 
Thou  wouldst  scorn  such  art.  But  what 
is  it  V  Wouldst  thou  ask  aught  of  me  % 


“  The  proplietess  reads  all  our 
thoughts,”  replied  the  girl,  demurely. 
“  Yes,  I  would  ask  for  leave  to  see  my 
mother.” 

“  But  thou  didst  go  to  her  ten  days  or 
so  ago.1’ 

“Yes,  it  is  true  ;  but  1  have  such  a 
longing — I  know  not  what  it  is — for 
something  stronger  than  my  will  drives 
me  to  her.  I  prythee  give  me  leave.” 

“  Well,  go  thy  way  ;  but  not  a  word 
to  her  of  Ulf  and  what  thou  knowest  of 
his  plan.  Should  it  succeed,  it  will  be 
well  for  thee.  I  am  no  idle  talker  ;  be 
thou,  too,  close  and  secret  as  the  frozen 
■cave  at  Isa  Fiord.-’ 

“  Thou  knowest  me  ;  I  always  have 
•obeyed  thee,  and  now  shall  not  begin 
to—” 

What  she  would  have  said  was  lost, 
for  Geirrida  gave  her  no  time  to  finish. 

“  Go,  my  child  !  ”  she  said  ;  “  take 
seven  days,  and  that  will  give  thee  time 
to  come  again  to  me.” 

Asdisa  saddled  one  of  the  small  horses 
used  in  the  island  for  performing  little 
journeys,  and  by  the  evening  she  had 
reached  her  mother’s  house  near  to  the 
Taxa  Fiord,  just  forty  miles  from  Rey- 
kiavik. 

A  If  fid  a  was  a  Christian,  and  was  sad 
to  think  that  want  of  means  compelled 
her  to  allow  her  daughter  to  remain 
with  Geirrida,  the  wealthy  sorceress, 
for  in  her  house  the  girl  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  various  arts  which  her 
mother  could  not  have  taught  her.  But 
when  she  could,  she  always  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  teach  her  those  high  truths 
which  make  the  Christian  faith  trium¬ 
phant  through  the  world. 

Asdisa  was  an  honourable  girl,  but 
she  conceived  it  better  to  dissemble  and 
gain  what  hints  she  could  to  save  her 
brother  Christians  than  to  allow  them 
to  be  persecuted,  slain,  and  tortured  by 
the  heathen ;  and  though  she  never 
mentioned  to  her  mother  any  other 
matters  that  occurred  at  Geirrida’s,  she 
thought  it  right  to  warn  her  when  the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  dwellers  hi  the 
land  was  threatened. 

“Now,  mother,  I  have  something  new 
to  tell  thee.” 

“  I  hope  no  secrets  of  thy  mistress 
which  it  were  wrong  in  me  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  mother,  my  life  is  very  hard. 
Geirrida  loves  me,  in  her  way,  yet  hates 
the  faith  thou  teachest  me.  I  cannot 
betray  my  mistress,  yet  cannot  be  true 
to  thee  without.  Oh,  it  is  very  hard  !  ” 
and  the  girl  sat  down  and  wept  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

“  <  >nce  only  have  I  spoken  to  thee  of 
her  practice.” 

“  And  thereby  saved  a  good  man’s 
life,  my  daughter  !  That  is  nothing  to 
regret.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  little 
Nils  was  here  that  day,  and  by  his  rapid 
motions  got  to  Reykiavik  and  told  Yarl 
Magni  Tyrker’s  peril.  Be  sure  no  human 
lives  will  now  be  sacrificed  to  heathen 
gods,  which  are  no  gods,  but  devils  ! 
No,  child,  it  is  a  duty  to  do  good.  We 
are  taught  to  ‘  Do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us.’  Now  surely 
thou  wouldst  wish,  hadst  thou  been 
placed  like  Tyrker,  that  some  one 
should  have  made  an  effort  of  some 
kind  and  saved  thee  !” 

“  Yes,  mother,  but  it  seems  so  trea¬ 
cherous  to  steal  behind  the  hangings  and 
listen  there,  and  then  to  hide  behind  a 
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subterfuge,  to  lead  her  thoughts  from 
me  !  ” 

“  Well,  daughter,  the  time  has  nearly 
come  for  thee  to  free  thyself ;  then  thou 
canst  leave  her  soon.  Is  what  thou 
hast  to  tell  a  secret  touching  Christian 
life  and  limb,  or  does  it  touch  thee 
only  1  ” 

“  It  is  a  matter  which  concerns  good 
Christians  nearly.”  She  then  explained 
how  Geirrida  had  found  the  ancient 
law  relating  to  the  land  and  property 
bequeathed  to  sons  by  persons  leaving- 
brothers  unprovided  for.  When  she 
had  finished,  her  mother  took  her  hand, 
and  said, 

“  When  Sigvald  was  alive  he  was  the 
best  of  men.  He  had  the  bluffness  of 
his  father  (whom  all  must  honour,  hea¬ 
then  though  he  be),  besides  the  gentle¬ 
ness  which  Christianity  should  bring 
with  it.  I  was  a  serf,  thy  father  was  a 
bondsman,  and,  hearing  that  we  had 
become  attached  to  one  another,  he, 
like  a  noble  yarl,  gave  us  our  freedom 
and  the  plot  of  land  which  was  our  first 
possession.  All  things  throve  well  with 
us.  We  bought  more  land,  and  Sigvald 
gave  thy  father  first  a  boat,  and  then  a 
ship,  so  that  by  such  degrees  he  grew 
quite  rich.  Then  came  a  viking  crew 
and  burned  the  house,  bore  off  the  cattle, 
took  the  ship,  and  slew  thy  father  on 
the  threshold  of  his  home.  The  vik¬ 
ings  sailed  away,  leaving  me  poor  and 
wretched,  houseless  and  a  widow.  Then 
Sigvald  built  this  house,  gave  me  this 
smaller  piece  of  land,  and  bade  me  trust 
in  God.  His  wife,  Thorfrida,  taught 
me  the  new  creed,  and  bade  me  bring 
thee  up  an  honest,  good,  hardworking 
girl,  and,  above  all,  a  Christian.  This  I 
have  tried  to  do,  and  placed  thee  with 
Geirrida  that  thou  shouldst  learn  the 
art  of  working  hangings,  and  other  use¬ 
ful  things,  whereby  an  honest  living  may 
be  earned,  for  it  is  never  well  to  be 
dependent. 

“  Well,  all  the  kindness  shown  by 
Sigvald  calls  for  some  return  from  us, 
and  should  it  lie  in  our  power  to  help 
his  son,  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  him. 
Nils  is  not  here,  so  thou  must  ride 
alone  to  Greendale,  see  Thorfrida,  and 
then  hasten  on  to  Reykiavik,  to  warn 
Yarl  Magni  of  the  danger  to  his 
ward.” 

Some  other  conversation  followed, 
and  after  rest  and  due  refreshment,  the 
brave  young  woman  galloped  off  the 
following  morning  and  came  to  Green- 
dale,  where  she  found  that  Edric  had 
left  the  day  before  to  visit  Oloff  Trygg- 
vason,  in  Norway.  Thorfrida  bore  the 
news  with  Christian  resignation,  and 
said,  with  perfect  calmness, 

“  Dear  Asdisa,  thou  art  very  kind  to 
take  this  trouble  for  us.  In  this  world 
gratitude  is  rare,  and  thy  remembrance 
of  what  my  husband  Sigvald  did  for 
thee  and  for  thy  parents  does  thee 
honour.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God 
that  Edric  should  be  poor,  He  will 
provide  him  health  and  strength  to 
earn  his  bread.  Still,  it  was  Sigvald's 
wish  that  Edric  should  inherit  these 
fair  lands,  this  hall,  and  yonder  arms 
and  armour,  besides  a  fair  provision 
in  Norwegian  money,  Danish  rings,  and 
v  admal,*  so  hie  thee  to  Yarl  Magni, 
and  wear  in  memory  of  me  this  golden 
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bracelet ;  it  was  made  in  England,  a 
better  thou  wilt  never  see.  Other  gifts 
will  await  thee  at  the  door  of  good 
Yarl  Magni’s  house,  to  which  my  stew¬ 
ard  shall  conduct  thee.” 

She  gave  the  maiden  change  of 
raiment,  and  many  costly  gifts  besides 
the  bracelet,  and  caused  her  to  sleep 
near  her  in  the  “  bower.” 

Next  morning  Asdisa,  as  an  honoured 
guest,  departed,  and  soon  reached 
Magni’s  house.  This  yarl  received  hei- 
very  kindly,  thanked  her  for  her  care, 
but  said  that  such  a  law  had  been 
appealed  to  once  in  Iceland,  which 
made  it  good  Icelandic  law. 

“  I  fear,”  he  said,  “that  if  Ulf  Eirik- 
son  should  plead  before  the  Ting,  and 
show  how  he  had  been  neglected  by  his 
father,  the  wealth  which  now  is  Edric’s 
might  be  his,  at  least  the  half  of  it, 
which  would  be  a  pity,  for  this  Ulf  is 
such  a  worthless  scoundrel,  that  his 
wealth  would  be  of  little  good  either 
to  him  or  others  ;  but  as  for  thee,  thou 
art  a  brave  and  grateful  girl,  and  I  am 
loath  to  let  thee  go  again  amongst  the 
heathen.  I  will  adopt  thee  as  my 
daughter,  I  have  no  child  to  be  a 
solace  in  my  age.  Lo  !  I  will  ask  my 
wife  !  ” 

Asdisa  was  astonished  out  of  measure 
at  this  kindness.  She  had  been  angry 
with  herself  at  what  seemed  almost 
treachery  to  her  mistress,  and  now  the 
very  deed  she  half  repented  of  was 
making  her  the  daughter  by  adoption 
of  him  who  was  the  richest  man  in  Ice¬ 
land  ! 

While  Magni  goes  to  tell  his  wife,  the 
Lady  ingeborg,  of  what  he  thinks  of 
doing  for  Asdisa,  we  will  inform  the 
reader  who  and  what  this  great  yarl 
claimed  to  be. 

He  was  of  old  Norwegian  lineage. 
His  name,  Yarl  Magni,  means  “the 
powerful.”  “Magni,”  as  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  expressions  “might  and  main,” 
“  main  force,”  and  so  forth,  where 
main  means  power.  Now  when  the 
stupid  craze  set  in  for  Latinizing  every¬ 
thing,  the  monks  who  wrote  a  history 
of  those  times,  translated  Magni  into 
Magnus,  which  is  a  Latin  word,  while 
Magni  is  Teutonic.  Hence  people  are 
misled  to  think  this  family  was  Roman  in 
its  origin  ;  while  greater  foes  to  Rome 
than  this  man’s  lineage  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  His  father  and  his  grand- 
sire  called  themselves  Icelandic,  al¬ 
though  their  ancestors  had  been  Nor¬ 
wegians.  They  were  renowned  for 
power  in  the  North,  and  hence  their 
name.  This  one  of  whom  we  speak, 
Magni  Magnison,  was  what  was  called 
the  “  Lcegsceguvnadr ,”  or  “  Law-saying- 
man,”  a  sort  of  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
whose  judgment  was  considered,  at  the 
time  we  write  of,  final. 

During  this  little  piece  of  explanation, 
the  powerful  and  the  learned  yarl  had 
brought  in  the  Lady  Ingeborg,*  a  lady 
who,  though  well  in  middle  life,  was 
still  a  beauty.  She  gazed  with  favour 
on  the  damsel,  and  took  her  hand,  say¬ 
ing,  “We  take  thee  for  our  daughter, 
thy  mother  is  our  sister ;  if  she  will 
come  to  Reykiavik,  she  shall  have  house 
and  lands,  but  thou  wilt  live  with  us, 
though  thou  shait  visit  her  whenever 
thou  shait  wish.” 


*  G  hard,  as  in  give,  go,  etc.,  net  like  J  as  In  ginger. 
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Then  the  yarl  sent  a  serving -man  to 
call  hi-  friends  together  to  the  hall 
next  day,  and  at  the  feast  he  took  some 
water  from  a  bowl,  and  sprinkled  it 
upon  Asdisa’s  head,  after  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  custom,  and  called  her  publicly 
his  daughter.  But  he  said  nothing- 
then  about  the  claim  of  TTlf. 

Next  day  he  sent  her,  with  a  train  of 
armed  men  to  guard  her  and  her  many 
presents,  back  to  her  mother’s  house, 
who  was  at  first  disposed  to  disallow 
the  right  which  had  been  undertaken 
and  performed  without  her  sanction, 
having  some  fear  that  she  would  lose 
her  daughter.  But  when  Yarl  Magni’s 
plans  were  told  to  her,  she  was  content 
that  things  should  so  remain  as  Magni 
had  desired. 

Then  men  were  sent  to  Geirrida  to 
tell  her  that  the  champion-judge  had 
taken  Asdisa  as  his  adopted  child.  Oh, 
how  she  stormed  !  She  called  on  Thor 
and  Odin,  Frey  and  Tyr,  Iduna,  Frigga 
— all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  in  short — 
to  punish  such  unlooked-for  treachery. 

“But,”  she  exclaimed  in  frenzy,  “our 
gods  are  gods  of  war  ;  your  Christ  is 
meek  and  lowly  ;  how  can  He  lift  his 
humble  head  before  the  god  of  Thunder ! 
Go — tell  your  master  I  shall  have  re-  i 
venge.  I  know  a  lamb  of  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  fold  whose  prospects  I  can  blast  ! 
Go,  tell  him  Edric  is  a  pauper — tell  him  j 
from  me  that  the  great  town  of  Reyki-  j 
avik  shall,  within  three  months’  time,  I 
be  deluged  by  a  geyser  which  I  shall  j 
cause  to  spring  up  in  its  centre,  and  i 
flood  its  streets  with  boiling,  scalding  • 
water  !  They  who  remain  shall  perish  ; 
miserably.  Go  hence,  T  charge  you  !  j 
Take  my  message  to  him,  and  say  Geir-  1 
rida  hurls  her  stern  defiance  in  his  ; 
teeth  !” 

The  men  departed,  laughing  at  her  ' 
rage  ;  though  some  of  them,  who  had  a  j 
tinge  of  paganism  left,  turned  rather 
pale  at  all  this  bluster. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
the  reception  of  Asdisa  and  her  mother 
by  the  Yarl  and  Lady  Ingeborg.  We 
have  'impressed  it  so  far  on  the  reader 
to  show  an  extra  reason  why  the  sor¬ 
ceress  should  now  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  have  a  judgment  against  Edric 
proclaimed  in  what  was  called  the  All- 
Thing,  or  General  Assembly. 

She  spared  no  cost  to  have  the  great- 
est  lawyers,  not  only  in  the  island,  but 
from  Norway,  and  worked  so  hard  that  i 
men  were  led  to  think  this  would  turn  ! 
out  the  greatest  lawsuit  ever  tried  in  j 
all  the  world.  Ulf  was  astonished  at  . 
her  liberality,  and  said  one  day  to  Thor- 
hall. 

“There  must  be  heaps  of  treasure 
hidden  in  the  land  at  Greendale,  of 
which  she  has  learnt,  by  means  of 


J  sorcery,  and  which  she  hopes  to  share. 
But,  no,  I  know  the  way  to  deal 
with  her  !  When  it  has  come  so  far  I 
will  declare  before  the  judges  that  I 
owe  her  just  one  quarter  of  the  value  of 
the  land  as  is  valued  on  the  surface, 
excluding  any  treasure  I  may  find 
I  below.  Ha  !  that  is  the  way  to  settle 
I  her,  and  long  before  the  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  comes  she  shall  be  tried  for  witch- 
;  craft.  Ha  !  it  is  a  grave  offence,  and 
j  Christians  as  well  as  sons  of  Odin  hate 
it.  Is  it  a  clever  thought  1  ” 

Thorhall  was  gloomy.  He  loathed 
j  a  life  of  sloth,  and  longed  for  viking 
i  cruises,  or  expeditions  with  some  daring- 
in  them,  just  to  relieve  his  mind.  He 
only  turned  his  head  and  said,  “Clever, 
but  rascally,”  and  then  relapsed  into  his 
former  stupor. 

Magni  sent  messengers  to  bring  our 
hero  over  to  the  trial,  so  he  came  accom¬ 
panied  by  Osric,  who  brought  with 
him  a  train  of  very  brilliant  servants, 
for  Osric  had  become  a  dandy  in  his 
way,  and  made  the  simple  folks  of  Ice¬ 
land  stare  at  such  a  following,  and  more 
than  all  at  him,  for  he  was  splendid  in 
his  dress, his  arms,  and  whole  equipment. 
He  wore  a  sword  of  such  rare  beauty  as 
never  had  been  seen  ;  the  scabbard  was 
of  blue  with  golden  trellis-work  on 
either  side,  his  shield  was  blue  and 
richly  gilt,  and  even  his  spear-staff 
blazed  with  plates  of  gold  ! 

Edric,  however,  wore  a  dark-brown 
tunic  with  no  ornament  whatever,  the 
very  thongs  bound  about  his  legs  were 
of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  leather, 
with  neither  paint  nor  gilding.  His 
mantle  was  of  blue,  but  without  edge  or 
coloured  border. 

When  asked  why  he  assumed  such 
poor  attire,  he  answered,  “  My  uncle  : 
fain  would  take  my  land  away  which 
my  late  father  held  ;  should  he  succeed  1 
at  law  I  shall  be  poor,  and  as  I  do  not 
know  what  doom  we  may  receive,  I  j 
wear  no  rich  attire  lest  men  should  scoff' 
at  me  and  say  hereafter,  “  Lo,  the  poor 
fooi  !  Where  is  his  gilded  helm,  his  | 
glowing  belt,  his  gorgeous  mantle  ?  Ha, 
the  silly  fool  !  he  should  have  waited.” 

But  Ulf  rejoiced  at  this  display  of 
poverty ;  he  thought  it  meant  that  all  ! 
the  money  Edric  took  with  him  to  Nor-  1 
way  had  been  expended,  a::  d  the  coming 
lawsuit  would  not  be  briskly  fought  on 
Edric’s  side,  giving  him  (Ulf)  a  great 
advantage. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  as  this  was  a 
most  important  question  to  be  tried  1  >y 
Magni,  argued  and  defended  by  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  the  land,  it  was  j 
determined  to  decide  it  not  near  ; 
Reykiavik  at  the  provincial  court,  but  | 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  country 
called  the  All-Thing,  held  at  a  place  cail 


Thing,  a  valley  near  the  large  salt-water 
lake. 

A  circle  had  been  made,  as  in  the 
ancient  pagan  times,  of  hazel  rods  stuck 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  holding 
snow-white  cords  stretched  in  a  perfect 
circle  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible — in 
point  of  fact  it  was  no  circle,  but  a 
!  many-sided  figure. 

Upon  a  stone  of  doom  or  judgment, 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter, 
used  for  sacrifice,  sat  Magni ;  at  his  feet 
there  was  a  circle  formed  of  seats  for 
those  who  acted  as  the  lawyers.  Then 
came  another  ring  of  seats,  where  sat 
twelve  judges  from  each  quarter  of  the 
island,  making  up  forty-eight,  each 
twelve  being  like  a  jury.  Behind,  again, 
sat  the  “Compurgators  ” or  witnesses  to 
character,  who  came  there  ready  to  de¬ 
pose  on  oath  that  what  was  said  by 
either  party  (according  to  their  own 
conviction  or  their  interest)  was  truth. 
Then  came  the  outside  cords  of  which 
we  spoke,  and  then  the  largest  con¬ 
course  ever  seen  in  Iceland. 

On  Magni’s  right  there  were  three 
chairs,  or  rather  settles,  for  Edric, 
Thorfrida,  and  Ingeborg  ;  while  on  the 
left  were  two  such  stools,  on  one  of 
which  sat  Ulf,  and  on  the  other  Thor¬ 
hall.  As  Christians  were  among  the 
witnesses  as  well  as  pagans,  there  were 
the  priest  from  Reykiavik,  and  Helgi 
Tostigson  from  Helgafels.  The  former 
with  a  crucifix,  the  latter  with  the 
famous  silver  ring  on  which  no  false¬ 
hood  could  be  sworn  to  without  imme¬ 
diate  death  to  him  who  should  commit 
such  perjury. 

The  pleadings  lasted  long.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Ulf  was  shown  to  be  ignoble  ; 
and  it  was  held  that,  being  as  it  were 
cast  off  by  Eirik  the  Red,  it  was  a  proof 
he  was  unworthy  to  inherit. 

This  was  replied  to  very  ably  ;  and  it 
was  shown  that,  by  the  law  on  which 
this  action  hinged,  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  character.  That  Ulf  was. 
Eirik ’s  son  no  man  disputed.  That  he 
had  nothing  of  his  own  gave  him  a. 
greater  claim  on  the  estate. 

Lawyers  from  Norway  spoke  about 
this  law  ;  and,  after  five  days’  hearing, 
Magni  gave  his  judgment  that  half  of 
Edric’s  property  must  go  to  Ulf,  unless 
the  youth  could  purchase  back  that 
portion  within  three  years  from  thence. 

“And  that,”  sneered  Ulf,  “to  judge 
from  his  appearance,  is  no  such  likely 
matter  !  ” 

“  Where  art  thou  going,  lad  ?  ”  said 
Magni,  when  the  case  was  ended. 

“  I  am  going  home  to  get  my  mother’s 
things  together.  Thou  must  take  care 
of  her,  Yarl  Magni,  for  I  am  off  to  Wine- 
land  with  Thorward  and  Freydisa.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dick  Saunders  was  off  to  hoarding 
school  for  the  first  time,  and  Uncle 
Joseph  was  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  to 
instil  some  good  advice  into  the  young 
scapegraces  mind. 

“Don’t  be  extravagant,”  he  said,  as  lie 
sl’pped  a  sovereign  into  his  nephew’s  hand. 
Dick’s  eyes  glistened  :  he  had  never  pos¬ 
sessed  so  much  money  before.  He  thought 
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1  to  himself  that  it  wouldn’t  matter  much  if 
|  he  were  extravagant  with  such  a  boundless 
J  hoard  of  wealth  to  fall  back  upon. 

“  Don’t  spend  your  money  on  sweets  tuff,” 
\  continued  Uncle  Joseph,  “  or  buy  a  lot  of 
|  useless  toys.  You’ll  find  your  money  go 
j  soon  enough  without  that ;  won’t  he, 

■  Tom?” 

Tom  (Dick’s  elder  brother)  readily  replied, 


■  “No  mistake  about  that,  uncle.  He  won’t 
;  bring  much  back,  i’ll  be  hound.” 
i  “Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said 
'  Uncle  Joseph,  “  just  to  encourage  you  to 
be  careful  with  your  cash  ;  whatever  sum 
you  tiring  back  with  you  I’ll  double  it.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  uncle,”  exclaimed  Dick, 
j  seeing  himself  the  future  possessor  of  still 
more  wealth,  for  how  could  he  spend  a  pound: 
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in  three  months,  when  Tom  had  given  him 
five  shillings  and  the  vicar  had  tipped  him 
half-a-crown '? 

Tom  laughed  :  he  had  been  at  Haleliurst 
himself,  in  fact-  had  only  left  it  six  months 
before,  and  he  knew  the  way  the  money  Hew. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Uncle 
Joseph’s  promise  did  a  great  deal  to  check 
undue  expenditure  on  Dick’s  part.  Still 
the  money  melted  away  somehow,  a  meat 
deal  more  quickly  than  he  could  have 
believed  possible,  and  when  the  weeks  had 
llown  by  and  only  five  days  more  remained 
before  the  holiday  began,  Dick  was  more 
grieved  than  astonished  to  find  that  his 
total  assets  amounted  to  four  shillings  and 
twopence  and  one  postage-stamp. 

“That  isn’t  much  to  get  doubled,’’  he 
said  to  himself.  “  It’s  lucky  they  pay  our 
fares  home  for  us.” 

As  he  was  counting  his  money  a  boy 
named  Brand  passed  by.  Brand  was  a 
good  deal  older  than  Dick,  and  was  reputed 
to  be  a  singularly  good  hand  at  a  bargain. 
He  had  tried  to  sell  various  articles  to  Dick 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  But  he  was  now  the 
possessor  of  a  treasure  which  raised  Dick’s 
envy  to  a  high  degree. 

This  was  a  bat  with  which  its  owner  had 
twice  made  high  scores  in  school  matches. 
Dick’s  bat  had  badly  sprung,  and  he  very 
much  wanted  a  new  one. 

“  Hullo,  Dickie,”  exclaimed  Brand  ; 
“  counting  over  your  riches  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  of  them,”  replied  Dick,  eye¬ 
ing  the  bat. 

“That’s  a  pity,  for  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  buy  my  bat.  Simkin  told  me  you 
wanted  one.” 

“So  I  do,  but  I  can’t  afford  it.” 

“How  much  have  you  got?”  asked 
Brand. 

“Only  four  shillings,”  was  the  despond¬ 
ing  reply. 

“Well,  I  can’t  let  it  go  under  five,  and 
that’s  dirt  cheap.  But  look  here  ;  give  me 
the  four  bob  now,  and  I’ll  trust  you  till 
next  half  for  the  other  shilling.  That’s  fair 
enough,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“  No,  I  can’t  do  it,”  said  Dick.  “  I  want 
to  take  the  money  home.  ” 

“  Take  it  home  ?  What  a  rum  idea. 
Can’t  you  get  some  more  given  you  when 
you  get  home  ?  ” 


Dick  explained  how  he  was  situated. 
Brand’s  face  lightened  considerably  when 
he  heard  the  difficulty. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before?”  he 
asked.  “  Look  here,  I’ll  show  you  the  way 
to  work  it.  You  give  me  the  four  shillings, 
and  I’ll  lend  you  half-a-sovereign  for  you  to 
take  back  and  get  doubled  ;  then  you  can 
send  me  the  eleven  shillings  back,  and  still 
have  nine  shillings  of  your  own  as  well  as 
the  bat.” 

Dick  hesitated ;  it  struck  him  that  the 
offer,  though  tempting,  had  something  about 
it  which  was  not  quite  straightforward. 
But  there  was  the  bat  only  waiting  for 
him  to  take  it,  and  Brand  wa&  eager  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  close  the  bargain.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  all  settled,  and  Dick  was 
the  possessor  of  the  envied  willow. 

Now  that  he  had  so  much  money  in  hand 
he  could  not  resist  a  final  visit  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  where  he  spent  two  shillings  more 
than  he  intended.  However,  he  reached 
home  with  eight  shillings  in  his  pocket,  so 
he  felt  he  was  all  right. 

A  shock  awaited  him.  Uncle  Joseph  had 
gone  to  London,  and  would  not  be  back  for 
a  week.  This  was  exceedingly  awkward, 
for  Dick  had  promised  Brand  thatOie  would 
send  him  the  eleven  shillings  at  once.  Of 
course  he  could  borrow  the  money  of  Tom, 
but  he  shrank  from  that  course,  for  Tom  in 
this  case  would  know  that,  so  far  from 
bringing  back  money,  he  must  have  re¬ 
turned  in  debt. 

He  waited  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  a 
letter  came  from  Brand,  asking  why  he  had 
not  sent  the  money.  Dick  did  not  like 
to  write  and  ask  him  to  wait,  so  he  took 
the  unwise  course  of  not  answering  the 
letter. 

He  spent  the  next  day  or  two  very  un¬ 
easily,  and  then  came  the  bad  news  that 
LTncle  Joseph  would  not  return  for  another 
week.  Worse  than  that,  at  dinner-time  a 
telegram  came  for  Dick,  and  Tom  naturally 
wanted  to  know  who  on  earth  could  be 
telegraphing  to  him. 

“  It’s  from  Brand,”  said  Dick,  who  now 
felt  frightened,  and  saw  he  must  make  a 
confession. 

“From  Brand?”  exclaimed  Tom,  “do 
you  owe  him  any  money  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  I  promised  to  lend  him  eleven 
shillings.  ” 


“But  you  told  me  you  had  brought 
back  ten, ’’  said  Tom  ;  “send  him  that,  and 
here’s  a  shilling  to  make  it  up.” 

Dick  was  delighted,  and  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation.  But  Tom’s  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  began  to  ask  awkward 
questions. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Dick  had  to 
confess  by  degrees  how  much  he  had  spent 
during  the  term  in  subscriptions,  “tuck,” 
and  everything  else.  Tom  mentally  cal¬ 
culated  the  total,  and  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Dick  could  have  brought 
back  half-a-sovereign.  He  began  to  look 
grave. 

“  I’m  afraid  there’s  something  wrong, 
Dick,”  he  said.  “What’s  been  going  on  ? 
Make  a  clean  breast  of  it.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Dick  had 
to  confess  the  whole  truth.  As  he  did,  he 
saw  what  a  dishonest  trick  he  had  been 
playing. 

“  Why,  Dick,  I  should  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  of  you,”  exclaimed  Tom.  “Don't 
you  see  that  you’ve  tried  to  cheat  uncle 
out  of  bis  money?  And  you  told  me  that 
you  had  promised  to  lend  Brand  some 
money,  when  really  you  owe  it  him.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  now,”  said  Dick,  penitently. 

Tom  talked  seriously  to  him  for  several 
minutes,  till  poor  Dick  was  overcome,  and 
in  tears  bewailed  his  wickedness. 

“This  will  be  a  lesson  for  you,”  said 
Tom.  “  I’ll  put  it  right  now  ;  give  me  all 
the  money  you  have.” 

Dick  handed  it  over  willingly.  Tom  re¬ 
tained  six  shillings,  and  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  Brand  (whom  he  knew  well  as  one  of  the 
pests  of  Haleliurst)  and  told  him  in  very 
plain  words  what  he  thought  of  him.  He 
sent  Him  back  six  shillings  and  his  bat,  and 
told  him  that  unless  he  received,  an  im¬ 
mediate  letter  of  apology  and  regret,  the 
Doctor  would  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
whole  transaction. 

The  reply  came  by  return  of  post,  and 
was  as  apologetic  as  it  could  well  be.  Dick 
parted  with  his  bat  without  a  murmur,  and 
when  his  uncle  returned  and  asked  him  how 
much  he  had  brought  back  with  him,  he 
would  not  even  mention  the  two  shillings 
which  he  had  actually  saved,  He  never 
allowed  himself,  either,  to  be  led  by  the 
tempter  on  to  so  dangerous  a  by-path  again. 

II.  M.  p. 


O  U  R  X  0  T  E  BOO  K. 


Public  School  Life. 

On:  Public  Schools,  with  their  traditions 
and  customs,  must  ever  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  memories  of  our  after-life  ;  their 
associations  being  rarely,  if  ever,  forgotten. 
Thus,  Thackeray,  it  may  be  remembered, 
makes  old  Colonel  Newcome,  when  answer¬ 
ing  the  summons  of  death,  say“Adsum,” 
the  familiar  word  which  he  had  so  often  re¬ 
peated  in  his  cliildhood  when  the  school 
roll  was  called  over  at  the  Charterhouse. 
Public  School  life  has,  in  most  cases,  its 
anniversaries  and  its  red-letter  days.  Thus 
the  Charterhouse  commemorates  its  bene¬ 
factor  on  the  12th  December,  a  graphic 
account  of  which  is  given  by  Thackeray  in 
his  “  Newcomes.”  Then,  at  Eton,  there  is 
the  4th  June — the  great  gala  day  on  which 
was  once  observed  the  far-famed  “  Eton 
Montem,”  the  origin  of  which  has  been  so 
keenly  disputed.  At  Winchester,  all  saints’ 
days  are  holidays,  when  boys  are  free  to  do 
as  they  like,  provided  they  attend  “names 
calling  ’’  at  five  o’clock.  At  Merchant  Tay¬ 
lors’,  St.  Barnabas  Day  is  observed  as  the 
great  annual  commemoration  of  the  scholars. 


And  at  Westminster  the  “election”  takes 
j  place  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes¬ 
day  before  Ascension  Day.  An  important 
j  epoch  in  our  Public  School  calendar  is 
!  “  breaking-up  day,”  but  most  of  the  cus- 
|  toms  associated  with  this  event  have  fallen 
I  into  disuse.  Winchester,  however,  still  re- 
;  tains  its  “  Domum  Day,”  when  the  well- 
j  known  Dvlce  Domum  is  sung.  The  Harrow 
;  speeches,  delivered  in  the  new  speech-room 
towards  the  close  of  the  Midsummer  term, 
i  were  established  by  a  former  head  master, 
Dr.  Heath,  who  abolished  the  old  festival  of 
j  “  Harrow  Shooting,”  thus  sweeping  away 
j  what  had  grown  to  be  a  great  evil.  In  the 
j  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ”  (1731,  p.  351)  the 
j  custom  is  thus  noted  : — “August  5th.  Ac- 
!  cording  to  an  ancient  practice,  a  silver 
j  arrow,  value  £3,  was  shot  for  at  the  butts 
on  Harrow-on-the-Hill  by  the  youths  of  the 
free  school,  in  archery  liabits.  ”  With  the 
Harrow  shooting  may  be  compared  “  Hunt¬ 
ing  the  Ram  ”  at  Eton,  to  which  Lipscombe, 
in  his  “  History  of  Buckinghamshire,”  thus 
refers  : — “  The  College  had  an  ancient  claim 
upon  its  butcher  to  provide  a  ram  on  the 
i  Election  Saturday,  to  be  hunted  by  the 


|  scholars,  but  the  animal  having  upon  one 
]  occasion  been  so  pressed  as  to  swim  across 
j  the  Thames,  it  ran  into  Windsor  Market 
*  with  the  boys  after  it.  ”  Amongst  other  cus- 
:  toms  may  be  mentioned  the  “lemon-peel 
fight  ”  at  the  Charterhouse  on  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day  ;  and  the  “tossing  of  the  pancake,”  on 
\  the  same  day,  at  Westminster. 

T.  F.  T.  D. 


A  Helpful  Thought. 

Sir  John  Bowring’s  verses  on  our  ever¬ 
present  Father  God,  are  worthy  of  being 
committed  to  memory  by  every  boy : 

“  Father  and  Friend,  Thy  light,  Thy  love, 
Beaming  through  all  Thy  works  wre 
see ; 

Thy  glory  gilds  the  heavens  above, 

And  all  the  earth  is  full  of  Thee. 

Thy  children  shall  not  faint  nor  fear, 
Sustained  by  this  delightful  thought ; 
Since  Thou,  their  God,  art  everywhere, 
They  cannot  be  where  Thou  art  not.” 


i6§ 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,"  “The  Fifth  Form  at  Si.  Dominic's,’’  etc.,  etc. 


The  reader  is  requested  kindly  to 
g’lance  through  the  following  batch 
of  letters,  which,  oddly  enough,  are  all 
dated  September  9th,  18 —  : 

No.  1. — William  Grover,  m.a.,  Grand- 
court  School,  to  Mark  Railsford, 
m.a.,  Lucerne. 

“  Grandeourt,  Sept.  9. 

“  Dear  Railsford, — I  suppose  this  will 
catch  you  at  Lucerne,  on  your  way  back 
to  England.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you 
had  been  seedy  before  you  left  London. 
Your  trip  is  sure  to  have  done  you  good, 
and  if  you  only  fell  in  with  pleasant 
people  I  expect  you  will  have  enjoyed 
yourself  considerably.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  get  home — still 
follow  the  profession  of  a  gentleman  at 
large,  or  what?  Term  opened  here 
again  last  week,  and  the  Sixth  came 
back  to-day.  I’m  getting  more  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  place  by  this  time  ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  work  I  like  better  than 
teaching,  and  if  I  was  as  certain  it  was 
as  good  for  the  boys  as  it  is  congenial  to 
me  I  should  be  perfectly  contented.  My 
fellow-masters,  with  an  exception  or 
two,  are  good  fellows,  and  let  me  alone. 
The  exceptions  are  harder  to  get  on  with. 

u  As  for  the  boys,  I  have  a  really 
nice  lot  in  my  house.  One  or  two 
rowdies,  who  give  me  some  bother,  and  i 
one  or  two  cads,  with  whom  I  am  at 
war ;  but  the  rest  are  a  festive,  jovial  j 
crew,  who  tolerate  their  master  when  [ 
he  lets  them  have  their  own  way,  and 
growl  when  he  doesn’t ;  who  work  when 
they  are  so  disposed,  and  drop  idle  with 
the  least  provocation  ;  who  lead  me 
many  a  weary  dance  through  the  lob¬ 
bies  after  the  gas  is  out,  and  now  and 
then  come  and  make  themselves  agree¬ 
able  in  my  rooms  when  I  invite  them. 

“  I  fancied  when  I  came  here  I  should 
get  lots  of  time  to  myself — enough  per¬ 
haps  to  write  my  book  on  Comparative 
Political  Economy.  Tain  hope!  I  haven’t 
time  to  turn  round.  If  my  days  were 
twenty-six  hours  I  should  scarcely  then 
do  all  I  ought  to  do  here.  Ponsford  is 
getting  old,  and  leaves  the  executive  to 
his  lieutenants.  He  sits  aloft  like  Zeus, 
hurls  a  thunderbolt  now  and  then,  and 
for  the  rest  acts  as  a  supreme  court  of  j 
appeal.  Bickers,  my  opposite  neigh-  I 
bour,  is  still  a  thorn  in  my  side.  I  don’t  [ 
know  how  it  is,  I  try  all  I  know,  but  I 
can  t  get  on  with  him,  and  have  given 
him  up.  Moss,  I  believe,  who  is  Master 
of  the  Shell  and  head  of  a  house,  has 
come  to  the  end  of  his  endurance,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  his  throwing  up 
his  place  here.  It  would  be  a  pity  in 
many  ways,  and  it  might  be  hard  to  get 
a  good  man  in  his  place. 

By  the  way,  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  I 
why  should  not  you  enter  the  lists  ?  I 
see  you  smile  at  the  idea  of  any  one  ex¬ 
changing  the  profession  of  gentleman 
■at  large  for  that  of  Master  of  the  Shell. 


CHAPTER  III. — TWICE  ACCEPTED. 

But  it’s  worth  a  thought,  anyhow.  Let 
us  know  where  and  how  you  are ;  and 
if  you  can  run  down  this  way  for  a 
Sunday,  do,  and  make  glad  the  heart  of 
your  friend,  “  W.  Grover.” 

No.  2. — Arthur  Herapath,  Esq.,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  to  Sir  Digby  Oakshott,  Bart., 

Grandeourt. 

“  Dear  Dig, — Here’s  a  game  !  The 
guv ’s  been  and  lost  a  lot  of  the  luggage, 
and  ma  won’t  go  home  without  it,  so 
we’re  booked  here  for  a  week  more. 
He’s  written  to  Ponsfond  to  say  I  can’t 
turn  up  till  next  week,  and  says  I’m 
doing  some  of  the  mug  so  as  not  to  be 
all  behind.  Jolly  good  joke  of  the  guv’s, 
isn’t  it  ?  Catch  me  mugging  here  ! 

“  Stunning  place,  this  !  We  went  a 
picnic  to  —  1  say,  by  the  way,  while  I 
remember  it,  do  you  know  it’s  all  a 
howling  cram  about  William  Tell ! 
There  never  was  such  a  chap  !  This  is 
the  place  he  used  to  hang  out  in,  and 
every  one  says  it’s  all  my  eye  what 
the  history  says  about  him.  You’d 
better  let  Moss  know.  Tell  him,  from 
inquiries  made  by  me  on  the  spot,  I  find 
it’s  all  humbug,  and  he’d  better  get 
some  chap  to  write  a  new  history  who 
knows  something  about  it.  I  was  ask¬ 
ing  Railsford — by  the  way,  he’s  a  stun¬ 
ning  chap.  We  ran  up  against  him  on 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  he’s  been  with  us 
ever  since.  No  end  of  a  cheese  !  Rowed 
in  the  Cambridge  boat  three  years  ago, 
No.  4,  when  Oxford  won  by  two  feet. 
He  says  when  you’re  rowing  in  a  race 
you  see  nothing  but  the  fellow’s  back 
in  front  of  you.  He’s  6  feet  2,  and 
scales  12-14.  That’s  why  they  put  him 
No.  4  ;  but  he  rowed  stroke  in  his  col¬ 
lege  boat.  He’s  having  a  lot  of  fag 
about  our  luggage,  but  I’m  in  no  hurry 
for  it  to  turn  up. 

“  How  are  all  the  fellows  1  I  guess 
I’m  missing  a  lot  of  fun  this  week.  Get 
some  of  them  to  keep  something  till  I 
come  back.  How ’s  Tilbury  ?  By  the 
way,  who  am  I  stuck  with  this  term  1 
I  don’t  want  to  get  chummed  again 
with  that  young  ass  Simson.  Tell  Moss 
that.  Any  more  rows  with  Bickers’s 
lot  ?  There  will  be  when  I  come  back  ! 
I’ve  got  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  my  eye. 
Guv  says  I’ll  have  to  wake  up  this  term. 
What  a  go  !  If  I  don’t  scrape  into  the 
Shell  at  Christmas  he  says  he’ll  know  the 
reason  why  !  So  look  out  for  no-larks  ! 

“  This  fellow  Railsford ’s  put  me  up 
to  a  thing  or  two  about  mugging. 
He  was  a  hot  man  at  Cambridge,  and 
says  he  knew  Grover.  He’s  gone  with 
Daisy  up  a  mountain  to-day.  Wanted 
to  take  me  too,  but  I  told  them  I  didn’t 
see  it.  I  tried  it  once,  that  was  enough 
for  me  !  Ta-ta,  old  man  ;  keep  your 
peckers  up  till  I  come,  and  then  mind 
your  eyes ! 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  A.  Herapath,  ll.d.” 


No.  3.— “From  Miss  Daisy  Herapath 
to  Miss  Emily  Sherriff. 

“  Lucerne,  Tuesday. 

“  My  dearest  Milly, — We  are  in  such 
trouble  !  Two  of  our  boxes  have  been 
lost  between  Como  and  here.  One  of 
them  contained  my  new  black  grenadine 
with  the  Spanish  lace.  I  have  positively 
nothing  to  wear  ;  and  had  to  appear 
at  table  d’hote  in  my  blue  serge  and  one 
of  mamma’s  shawls.  Just  imagine!  It 
is  such  a  sad  end  to  our  holiday.  I  am 
longing  to  get  home.  Travelling 
abroad  is  all  very  nice,  but  one  gets 
tired  of  it.  I  feel  I  shall  like  to  sittle 
down  in  town  once  more. 

“  Poor  papa  has  had  so  much  trouble 
with  the  boxes,  and  must  have  spent 
pounds  in  telegrams.  It  was  really 
Arthur’s  fault.  He  sent  the  porter  who 
was  booking  the  luggage  for  us  to  get 
him  some  chocolate  from  the  buffet,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  train  went  off 
before  all  the  boxes  were  put  in  the  van. 
Dear  Milly,  never  travel  abroad  with 
your  young  brother  ! 

“I  have  been  quite  lazy  about  sketch¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days.  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
lovely  some  of  the  sunsets  have  been. 
It  is  the  regular  thing  to  sit  out  in  the 
hotel  grounds  and  watch  them.  I  wish 
so  often  you  could  be  here  to  share  my 
pleasure,  for  papa  and  mamma  are 
afraid  to  sit  out,  and  Arthur  is  so  un- 
poetieal  !  There  are  a  great  many 
Americans  here.  The  fashion  of  short 
sleeves  seems  quite  to  be  coming  in 
again  ;  I  shall  have  to  get  mine  altered 
as  soon  as  I  come  home.  Some  of  our 
party  went  up  the  Rigi  to-day.  The 
view  from  the  top  was  beautiful ;  but 
the  place  is  spoiled  by  the  crowds  of 
people  who  go  up.  I  so  much  prefer 
the  quieter  excursions. 

“  I  must  go  to  bed  now,  dearest  Milly. 
It  will  be  lovely  to  see  you  soon.  When 
one  is  away  from  home  one  feels  more 
than  ever  hov  nice  it  would  be  to  have 
one’s  friends  always  about  one.  (What 
a  lot  of  ‘  ones  !  ’). 

“  Ever  your  very  loving  friend, 

“  Daisy.” 

“  PS. — We  met  the  Thompsons  at 
Como.  Did  you  know  Edith  was  to  be 
married  this  autumn,  quite  quietly,  in 
the  country  ?  The  Walkleys  are  here, 
and  one  or  two  other  people  we  know. 
Arthur  has  struck  up  with  a  Cambridge 
fellow,  named  Railsford,  whom  we  met 
on  the  St.  Gothard,  and  who  took  so 
much  trouble  about  the  luggage.  It  is 
so  nice  for  Arthur  to  have  a  companion. 
Dearest  Milly,  he  (M.  R.j  was  one  of 
the  party  who  went  up  the  Rigi  to¬ 
day  ;  he  speaks  German  so  well,  and  is 
so  attentive  to  mamma.  Don’t  be  too 
horribly  curious,  darling  ;  I’ll  tell  you 
everything  when  I  get  home.  (He  is  so 
good  and  handsome  !)” 
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No.  4. — Francis  Herapath,  Esq.,  Mer¬ 
chant,  to  James  Blake,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 

“  Private  and  Confidential. 

“Dear  Blake, — Being  detained  here 
owing  to  a  miscarriage  of  some  of  our 
luggage,  I  write  this  instead  of  waiting- 
till  I  see  you,  as  it  may  be  another  week 
before  we  are  home. 

“  During  our  travels  my  daughter  has 
become  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Mark  Rails- 
ford,  apparently  a  very  desirable  and 
respectable  young  man.  You  will  won¬ 
der  why  I  trouble  you  about  such  a 
very  domestic  detail.  The  young  gentle- 


fying  myself.  Anything  you  may  have 
to  say  I  shall  value  and  treat  as  confi¬ 
dential. 

“  I  understand  Mr.  R.,  under  his 
father’s  will,  has  a  small  property, 
but  of  course  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  now  to  find  some  occupation, 
which  with  his  abilities  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  easily  do.  As  usual,  the  young 
people  are  in  a  hurry  to  know  their 
fate,  so  it  will  be  a  charity  to  them  to 
reply  as  soon  as  convenient.  Excuse 
the  trouble  I  am  giving  you,  and,  with 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  B.  and  your  sister, 
“  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 
“Fras.  Herapath. 


No.  5. — Mark  Railsford  to  William 
Grover,  Grandcourt. 

“Lucerne,  Sept.  9th,  18 — . 

“  Dear  Grover, — You  have  often  in 
your  lighter  moods  laughed  at  the  hum¬ 
ble  individual  who  addresses  you. 
Laugh  once  again.  The  fact  is  I  am 
engaged.  I  can  fancy  I  see  you  reeling 
under  this  blow  !  I  have  been  reeling 
under  it  for  thirty-six  hours. 

“  It’s  partly  your  fault.  Coming  over 
the  St.  Gothard  a  week  ago,  I  fell  in  with 
a  family  party,  Herapath  by  name : 
!'  father,  mother,  boy,  and  girl.  They 


man  was  very  frank  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  in  making  his  proposal,  and 
volunteered  that  if  I  desired  to  make 
any  inquiries,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  you,  his  late  father’s  solicitor, 
would  answer  any  questions.  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  readiness  with 
which  he  invited  the  inquiry,  and  his 
satisfaction  in  hearing  that  you  and  I 
were  old  friends,  that  you  will  have 
nothing  to  say  which  will  alter  my 
favourable  impression.  Still,  as  my 
child’s  happiness  is  at  stake,  I  have  no 
right  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  satis- 
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had  come  part  of  the  way  by  train,  and 
were  driving  over  the  top.  The  boy 
and  I  walked,  and  I  discovered  that  he 
was  at  Cfrandcourt,  and  of  course  knew 
you,  though  he’s  not  in  your  house,  but 
Moss’s.  That’s  how  you  come  to  be 
mixed  up  in  it.  During  the  last  hour 

or  so  Miss  H - walked  with  us,  and 

before  we  reached  the  Devil’s  Bridge 
my  fate  was  sealed. 

u  The  ladies  were  in  great  distress 
about  some  lost  luggage — lost  by  the 
kind  offices  of  the  boy  — and  I  went 
back  to  Como  to  look  for  it.  It  lost  me 
two  days,  and  I  never  found  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  found  the  brightest  pair  of  blue 
eyes  when  I  got  back.  I  will  draw  you 
no  portraits,  you  old  scoffer;  but  I 
challenge  you  to  produce  out  of  your 
own  imagination  anything  to  match  it. 
I  don’t  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I 
feel  half  dazed  by  it  all  at  present,  and 
have  to  kick  myself  pretty  often  to 
make  sure  it  is  not  a  dream.  The 
father,  whom  I  bearded  yesterday,  nods 
his  head  and  will  say  ‘  yes  ’  as  soon  as 
he’s  looked  into  my  credentials.  Mean¬ 
while  I  am  tolerated,  and  dread  nothing 
except  the  premature  turning  up  of 
the  lost  luggage. 

“  But,  to  be  practical  for  once  in  my 
life.  Amongst  much  that  is  delight¬ 
fully  vague  and  dreamy,  one  thing 
stands  out  very  clear  in  my  own  mind 
at  present.  I  must  do  something.  My 
loafing  days  are  over.  The  profession 
of  a  gentleman  at  large,  with  which  you 
twit  me,  I  hereby  renounce.  She  will 
back  me  up  in  any  honest  work,  she 
says  so.  I’ve  confessed  the  way  I 
wasted  the  last  three  years.  She  says 
she  is  glad  she  did  not  know  me  then. 
Oh  my,  William,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
you  to  scoff.  I’m  not  ashamed  to  tell 
you  what  it  is  that  has  brought  me  to 
my  senses.  Don’t  scoff,  but  help  a  lame 
dog  over  a  stile.  My  object  in  life  is 
to  have  an  object  in  life  at  present. 
Give  me  your  counsel,  and  deserve  the 
benediction  of  some  one  besides  your 
friend, 

“M.  ID” 

The  patient  reader  must  infer  what 
he  can  from  these  live  letters.  They 
are  copied  word  for  word  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  documents,  and  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
the  luggage  was  found — whether  Miss 
Daisy  got  her  sleeves  altered  to  her 
liking  —  whether  Arthur  found  any 
“fun”  left  on  his  arrival,  a  fortnight 
late,  at  Grandcourt,  or  how  soon  Mr. 
Blake’s  reply  to  the  father’s  letter 
reached  Lucerne.  All  these  momentous 
questions  the  reader  can  settle  for  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  I  can  for  him.  He  will 
at  any  rate  be  able  to  understand  that 
when  one  day  in  October  a  telegram 
reached  Railsford  from  Grandcourt 
with  the  brief  announcement — “  Va¬ 
cancy  here;  see  advertisement  "Athen¬ 
aeum  am  writing  ” — it  created  no  small 
stir  in  the  manly  breast  of  the  worthy 
to  whom  it  was  directed. 

He  went  at  once  to  Westbourne  Park 
and  held  a  cabinet  council  with  his 
chief  adviser,  and  again,  on  returning 
home,  called  his  sisters  into  consulta¬ 
tion.  He  wrote  to  his  college  tutor, 
drew  up  a  most  elegant  letter  to  the 
governors,  read  a  few  chapters  of  “Tom 
Brown’s  Schooldays,”  and  then  waited 
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impatiently  for  Grover’s  promised 
letter. 

“  You  will  have  guessed,”  said  that 
letter,  when  it  arrived,  “  from  my  tele¬ 
gram  that  Moss  has  resigned,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  vacancy  for  a  house¬ 
master  and  Master  of  the  Shell  here  at 
Christmas.  You  know  how  I  would 
like  to  see  you  appointed.  But — ” 

“  But  what  1  ”  inquired  some  one  who 
read  the  letter  over  the  reader’s 
shoulder. 

“I  should  not  be  your  friend  if  I 
represented  this  place  as  a  bed  of  roses, 
especially  Moss’s  house.  You’ll  have 
hard  work  to  hold  your  own  with  the 
boys,  and  harder  still  with  some  of  the 
masters.  You  will  get  more  criticism 
than  backing  up  from  head-quarters. 
Still  it  is  a  splendid  opening  for  a  man 
of  courage  like  you  ;  and  all  the  school 
would  profit  by  your  success.  Talk  to 
Podmore  about  it,  he’ll  give  you  good 
advice.  So  will  Weston.  Of  course  I 
can  do  nothing  at  all  but  look  on  sym¬ 
pathetically,  and,  if  you  try  for  the 
place  and  succeed,  promise  you  at  least 
one  hearty  welcome.” 

“  It  seems  pretty  clear  it  won’t  be 
child’s  play,”  said  Railsford,  folding  up 
the  letter. 

“  It  would  not  suit  you  if  it  was,” 
replied  his  adviser. 

This  brave  speech  went  far  to  make 
up  Railsford’s  mind. 

When  the  ladies  of  old  tied  their 
favours  on  the  arms  of  their  knights, 
those  doughty  heroes  dreamt  of  nothing 
but  achievement. 

Railsford  felt  his  ambition  take  fire  as 
he  read  Grover’s  letter  once  more.  Was 
he  to  be  daunted  by  a  handful  of  noisy 
boys  and  a  few  unsympathetic  fellow- 
masters  1  He  pictured  to  himself 
“  Railsford’s  ”  house  rising  like  a  phcenix 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  defeated  Moss, 
and  carrying  up  all  Grandcourt  with 
it.  He  imagined  the  life  and  spirits  of 
his  pupils  no  longer  running  to  seed, 
but  directed  under  his  guidance  to  the 
glory  of  the  school.  He  forecast  the 
revival  of  the  school  sports  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  school  records,  under 
the  influence  of  the  ex-’Varsity  “  Blue,” 
and  he  dreamed  of  concord  and  esprit  cle 
carps  and  mutual  respect  in  the  Masters’ 
Hall,  in  which  he,  the  new  master, 
would  be  a  fusing  element.  He  even 
saw  in  fancy  the  mighty  Dr.  Ponsford 
nod  smiling  approval  of  his  patriotic 
endeavours. 

He  was  all  aglow  for  the  fray,  and 
his  knightly  arms  were  gay  with 
favours. 

In  tiie  house  at  Westbourne  Park, 
particularly,  the  career  opening  before 
our  hero  was  hailed  with  eager  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “Dear.  Arthur”  was  in 
Moss’s  house,  and  at  Christmas  he  would 
get  his  remove  to  the  Shell.  In  both 
capacities  he  would  have  the  protecting 
interest  of  his  prospective  brother-in- 
law,  spread  like  an  aegis  over  his  inno¬ 
cent  head.  There  need  be  no  more 
pangs  now  as  to  the  possible  misuse  of 
the  child’s  boyish  energies.  No  longer 
would  every  letter  bearing  the  Grand¬ 
court  postmark  be  suspected  of  contain¬ 
ing  an  announcement  that  Arthur  was 
on  his  way  home,  expelled.  No  longer 
would  the  sight  of  the  telegraph  boy  in 
the  street  conjure  up  visions  of  a  broken 
neck  or  the  dragging  of  a  river’s  bed. 


He  would  now  have  a  friend  at  Court. 
The  little  Telemachus  would  have  his 
Mentor ;  the  artless  Sandford  his  Dr. 
Barlow.  It  would  be  the  saving  of  the 
boy. 

And  what  a  help  to  Mark  to  have  a 
champion  and  friend  among  the  boys 
who  would  back  him  up  among  his  fel¬ 
lows  and  co-operate  in  the  restoration 
of  the  house  to  order  and  effiicency  ! 

“It  really  seems  almost  a  providen¬ 
tial  arrangement,”  said  Mrs.  Herapath. 

“  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
Arthur,”  said  Daisy. 

“  It  makes  one  believe  there’s  some 
truth  in  the  saying  that  every  man  has 
his  niche  waiting  for  him  somewhere 
in  life,”  moralised  Mr.  Herapath. 

That  evening  a  letter  came  from 
Arthur  to  Daisy.  The  boy,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  Railsford’s  candida¬ 
ture. 

“  Such  a  flare  up  !  ”  wrote  the  youth. 
“  Moss  has  got  kicked  out  !  Pie’s  jacked 
it  up,  and  is  going  at  Christmas.  Jolly 
good  job  !  He  shouldn’t  have  stopped 
the  roast  potatoes  in  the  dormitories. 
Bickers’s  fellows  have  them  ;  they  can 
do  what  they  like  !  Dig  and  I  did  the 
two-mile  spin  in  11.19,  but  there  was  too 
much  slush  to  put  it  on.  All  I  can  say 
is,  1  hope  we’ll  get  a  fellow  who’s  not  a 
cad  after  Moss,  especially  as  he  will  be 
Master  of  the  Shell,  and  I’ll  get  a  dose 
of  him  both  ways  after  Christmas.  AVe 
mean  not  to  let  him  get  his  head  up  like 
Moss  did  ;  we’re  going  to  take  it  out  of 
him  at  first,  and  then  he’ll  cave  in  and 
let  us  do  as  we  like  afterwards.  Dig  and 
I  will  get  a  study  after  Christmas.  I 
wish  you’d  see  about  a  carpet,  and  get 
the  gov.  to  give  us  a  picture  or  two  ;  and 
we’ve  got  to  get  a  rig-out  of  saucepans 
and  kettles,  and  a  barometer  and  a 
canary,  and  all  that.  The  room ’s 
15  feet  by  9,  so  see  the  carpet’s  the 
right  size.  Gedge  says  Turkey  carpets 
are  the  best,  so  we  ll  have  a  Turkey. 
How ’s  Railsford  ?  Are  you  and  he 
spoons  still  Dig  and  the  fellows 
roared  when  I  told  them  about  catch¬ 
ing  you  two  that  time  at  Lucerne  in  the 
garden.  You  know,  when  I  thought 
t'he  window  was  being  smashed  ?  Could 
you  lend  me  a  bob’s  worth  of  stamps 
till  Christmas  ?  I’ll  pay  you  back.  Dig 
says  he  once  had  a  cousin  who  went 
spoons  on  a  chap.  He  says  it  was  an 
awful  game  to  catch  them  at  it.  So,  you 
see,  we’ve  lots  to  sympathise  about. 
Love  to  all. 

“  I  am,  yours  truly, 

“  Akthuk. 

“  P.S. — Don’t  forget  the  stamps.  Two 
bobs’  worth  will  do  as  well.” 

Daisy  laughed  and  cried  over  this 
outrageous  epistle,  and  hesitated  about 
showing  it  to  Mark.  However,  that 
happy  youth  only  laughed,  and  pro¬ 
duced  half-a-crown,  which  he  begged 
Daisy  to  add  to  her  own  contribution. 

“  That’s  the  sort  of  Young  England  I 
like  !  ”  said  he.  “  It  will  be  like  a  canter 
on  a  breezy  moor  to  come  in  contact 
with  fresh  life  and  spirit  like  this,  after 
wasting  my  time  here  for  three  years.” 

“  1  expect  you  will  find  it  breezy,” 
said  Daisy,  recovering  her  smiles. 
“Arthur  is  a  dreadful  boy  ;  it  will  be 
so  good  for  him  to  have  you.” 
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“  You  may  be  sure,  Daisy,  lie  will 
have  to  be  very  dreadful  indeed  for 
me  not  to  be  fond  of  him.  I’ve  sent 
my  application  and  testimonials  in  at 
last,  and  suppose  I  shan't  hear  any¬ 
thing  more  till  after  November  15tli.  Of 
course,  it  may  come  to  nothing  at  all. 
But  Grover  says  there  are  not  many 
men  up,  and  thinks  my  chance  is  a  good 
one.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  said  Daisy,  admir¬ 
ingly. 

She  wished  she  was  the  governing 
body  of  Grandcourt  School ! 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  came  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  Railsford,  as  one  of  sis  selected 
candidates,  to  appear  and  show  himself 
to  the  governors.  He  had  expected 
thus  much  of  success,  but  the  thought 
of  the  other  live  rendered  him  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage  and  hardened  himself  for 
the  ordeal  before  him.  Grover  had 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  display  any 
particular  interest  in  his  arrival,  but 
he  contrived  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to 
his  hotel  that  evening. 

“There’s  only  one  fellow  likely  to 
run  you  close — an  Oxford  man,  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  a  good  running- 
man  in  his  day.  I  think  when  they  see 
you  they’ll  prefer  you.  They  will  have 
the  six  up  in  alphabetical  order,  so 
you’ll  come  last.  That’s  a  mercy.  Take 
a  tip  from  me,  and  don’t  seem  too 
anxious  for  the  place,  it  doesn’t  pay  ; 
and  keep  in  with  Ponsford.” 

“Will  he  be  there?  Oh,  of  course. 
What  sort  of  men  are  the  governors  %  ” 

“Very  harmless.  They’ll  want  to 
know  your  character  and  your  creed, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  will  leave 
all  the  rest  to  Ponsford.” 

Next  morning  at  11.30  Railsford 
sat  with  his  five  fellow-martyrs  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  governors’  hall  at 
Grandcourt.  They  talked  to  one  another, 
these  six  unfortunates,  about  the 
weather,  about  the  Midland  Railway, 


about  the  picture  on  the  wall.  They 
watched  one  another  as,  in  obedience  to 
the  summons  from  within,  they  disap¬ 
peared  one  by  one  th  rough  the  green  baize 
door,  and  emerged  a  quarter'  or  half  an 
hour  later,  with  tinged  cheeks,  and 
taking  up  their  hats,  vanished  into  the 
open  air.  Railsford  was  the  only  one 
left  to  witness  the  exit  of  the  fifth 
candidate.  Then  the  voice  from  within 
called,  “Come  in,  Mr.  Railsford,”  and  he 
knew  his  turn  was  come. 

It  was  less  terrible  than  he  expected. 
Half  a  score  of  middle-aged  gentlemen 
round  a  table,  some  looking  at  him, 
some  reading  his  testimonials,  and  one 
or  two  putting  questions.  Most  of 
them  indulgent  to  his  embarrassment 
and  even  sharing  it. 

Dr.  Ponsford,  however,  massive,  stern, 
with  his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  pursed 
mouth,  was  above  any  such  weakness. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  since 
you  left  college  1  ”  demanded  he,  pre¬ 
sently  fixing  the  candidate  with  his 
eyes. 

It  was  a  home  question.  Railsford 
answered  it  honestly,  if  hesitatingly. 

“I  was  unfortunately  not  under  the 
necessity  of  working,”  he  added,  after 
going  through  the  catalogue  of  his 
abortive  studies,  “that  is,  not  for  my 
livelihood.”  Some  of  the  governors 
nodded  their  heads  a  little,  as  though 
they  recognised  the  misfortune  of  such 
a  position. 

“  And  what  places  you  under  that 
necessity  now  1  ” 

“  I  do  not  expect  to  remain  a  bachelor 
always,  sir.” 

Plere  a  governor  chuckled. 

“  Ha,  ha  !  Hymen  comes  to  the 
rescue.  Wonderful  the  revolutions  he 
makes  in  young  fellows’  lives.” 

The  governor  had  left  school  fifty-five 
years  ago,  and  was  rather  proud  to  have 
remembered  who  Hymen  was. 

The  Doctor  waited  with  chilling  pa¬ 
tience  till  the  interruption  was  over. 


“  You  feel  yourself  competent  to  take- 
charge  of  a  house  of  forty  to  fifty  boys,, 
do  you  ?  as  well  as  to  conduct  a  class 
of  seventy  ?  ” 

“  I  have  thought  over  the  matter  and 
tried  to  realise  the  duties,  and  think  I 
can  succeed.” 

“  Quite  right ;  I  like  that.  No  brag,” 
said  another  of  the  governors,  in  an 
aside. 

“  Your  temper  is  good,  is  it  ?  you  are- 
not  likely  to  fall  out  with  your  fellow- 
masters,  are  you  1  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  important,”  interjected  a 
governor. 

“  I  believe  I  am  good-tempered  and 
patient.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Railsford,  you  may  retire. 
If  you  are  not  busy  elsewhere,  you  can 
remain  a  short  time  in  the  outer  room.’ 

Railsford  retired,  and  for  an  intermin¬ 
able  half  hour  kicked  his  heels  in  the- 
antechamber.  He  got  to  hate  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  wall  and  the  ruthless  tick¬ 
ing  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  outside. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  his 
name  was  called. 

This  time  the  spokesman  was  the- 
chairman  of  the  governors. 

“We  have  been  through  your  testi¬ 
monials  a  second  time,  Mr.  Railsford,. 
and  are  satisfied  with  them,  both  those 
which  refer  to  your  scholarship  and 
those  which  relate  to  your  character 
and  other  qualifications.  We  are  also 
glad  to  know  from  you  that  you  have 
fully  considered  the  responsibilities  of 
this  very  important  post,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  upon  them  in  a  firm  yet 
conciliatory  spirit.  The  governors  and 
head  master  agree  with  me  in  consider¬ 
ing  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  your  quali¬ 
fications  are  higher  than  those  of  the- 
other  candidates,  and  they,  therefore, 
have  agreed  to  appoint  you  to  the 
vacant  post.  I  trust  it  may  result  in 
our  mutual  satisfaction  and  the  good  of 
the  school.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOYS’  DOGS  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM 
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I  MUST  refer  the  reader  to  our  first  series 
on  Boys’  Dogs  (vide  Yol.  ii.)  for  a 
sketch  of  the  true  Newfoundland.  The 
picture,  however,  like  all  those  taken  from 
photographs,  does  not  do  the  animals  jus¬ 
tice,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  catch  the 
right  expression  of  dogs  by  the  camera. 
An  artist  —  for  photographers  really  are 
nowadays  sometimes  worthy  of  the  high- 
sounding  name — an  artist,  if  he  had  the 
happy  knack  of  taking  dogs  well,  at  the 
right  moment,  and  in  the  correct  attitude, 
would  do  a  good  day’s  work  at  any  kennel 
club  doji  show.  Unhappily  that  artist  has 
not  yet  been  evoluted. 

The  character  of  the  Newfoundland  dog 
is  one  that  will  bear  the  strictest  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  lucky  indeed  is  the  boy  who  can 
get  a  puppy  of  the  right  type  and  who  can 
afford  to  keep  him  well  and  train  him 
aright.  The  training  is  not  a  training  for 
tricks,  bur  a  training  that  will  bring  out 
all  the  animal’s  best  qualities  and  turn 
them  into  use.  The  dog  never  needs 
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flagellation.  Indeed,  he  never  deserves  it,  | 
and  being  extraordinarily  wise,  he  must  j 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  indeed  of  any  boy  ; 
that  would  raise  either  stick  or  whip  to  j 
beat  him.  You  may  beat  a  puppy  if  you 
Avant  to  spoil  and  coav  him  for  life.  Not 
otherwise,  and  it  is  most  cowardly  so  to  do. 

As  regards  the  f till-grown  Newfoundland,  ! 
few  boys  would  dare  to  ill-use  him. 

This  breed  of  dog  should  be  gentlv  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry,  to  walk  at  heel,  to  lie 
doAvn  Avhen  told  and  take  charge  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  SAvim — he  must  first  be  enticed 
to  go  into  the  water  during  play,  and 
neither  force  nor  hurry  must  be  used.  If 
Avell  fed  and  treated,  he  will  gradually 
develop  traits  of  character,  of  rvliich  you 
can  take  advantage  to  teach  him  to  do 
almost  anything  that  a  dog  can  do.  In 
eighteen  months  your  pet  should  have 
developed  into  a  perfect  gentleman  of  a  dog  : 
if  he  has  not  done  so  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
trainer,  not  of  the  dog. 

In  general  appearance  the  Newfoundland 
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should  be  a  large  jet  black  dog,  massive  all 
over,  long  in  the  body,  but  not  leggy,  sIioav- 
ing  great  strength  of  neck  and  limb  and 
loin,  and  Avith  a  straight  long  coat  and 
plentifully  feathered  breech  and  legs. 

Taking  his  points  more  in  detail,  Ave  find 
the  animal,  if  a  genuine  specimen,  possessing 
the  folloAving  properties  and  characteris¬ 
tics. 

The  head  large  in  skull,  Avith  broad  brow, 
poAverful  cheek  muscles,  and  rather  flat 
than  peaked  betrveen  the  ears.  The  peaked 
skull  is  only  too  common,  but  it  is  wrong. 

The  nostrils  are  Avell  developed,  the 
muzzle  fairly  long  without  being  snipey  ;  it 
is  also  deep  and  broad  across,  and  shoAving 
altogether  great  porver  of  scent. 

'[’lie  jaws  and  teeth  are  very  powerful. 

The  eyes  deep  and  hazel,  light  or  dark. 
We  prefer  the  latter. 

They  are  comparatively  small  and  they 
are  Avell  set  in  the  head. 

The  PM/rs  should  be  very  small,  though  we 
do  not  always  find  them  so. 


Long  cars  and  a  peaked  head,  with  a 
tendency  to  curl  in  the  coat,  are  three  of  the 
worst  faults  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
Newfoundland. 

The  body  must  show  two  marked  charac¬ 
teristics — strength  and  agility.  The  animal 
should  walk  somewhat  like  a  hear. 

The  loins  should  be  extra  strong.  With 
the  length  of  body  which  a  Newfoundland 
possesses,  a  weak  loin  would  be  fatal  to 
strength  and  progress. 

The  chest  must  be  deep  and  roomy,  with 
well-rounded  ribs  ;  not  a  flat,  lathy  chest, 
which  would  evince  a  lack  of  staying  power. 

The  legs  should  be  straight  and  strong, 
and  well  feathered. 

The/'eef  very  large  and  round,  well  pad¬ 
ded,  and  all  black ;  even  the  toe-nails 
should  be  black. 

Coat  and  feather.  The  coat  is  straight 
and  moderately  hard,  and  of  great  abun¬ 
dance  and  length  all  over,  lumped  on  the 
back  of  neck  and  shoulders,  plentiful  on 
back  and  loins,  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
■abundant  and  long  enough  to  depend 
•straight  down  on  each  side.  Length,  say 
three  inches  and  a  half  to  four  or  even  five 
inches.  The  breech  and  legs  must  be 
feathered  behind,  also  the  chest  in  front, 
forming  a  frill,  and  the  ears ;  but  all  the 
face  and  brow  must  be  covered  wijh  short 
thick  hair. 

The  tail  should  not  be  extremely  long. 
It  ought  to  be  carried  well  down,  Collie 
fashion.  * 

In  size  the  Newfoundland  should  be 
■about  twenty-six  inches  and  a  half  to 
twenty-eight  inches  for  bitch,  and  twenty- 
seven  inches  to  thirty  inches  for  dog.  This 
should  be  honest  measurement,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  somewhat  rare  gift  with  men 
who  have  dogs  to  sell. 

The  colour  of  the  true  Newfoundland  i 
jet  black,  with  a  brownish  tinge  in  old  hah 
and  old  dogs,  or  if  the  animal  has  been 
■much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  sea  water. 

THE  LANDSEER  NEWFOUNDLAND, 

•called  so  by  the  writer  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  true  breed,  is  a  very  noble  dog, 
and  should  show  all  the  same  points  as  the 
former,  but  has  usually  a  better  feathered 
fail,  and  is  even  taller.  Tins  dog  is  also 
■apt  to  be  curlv,  but  remember  that  this  is  a 
fault. 

Both  breeds  are,  if  judiciously  trained, 
.grand  water  workers,  and  most  excellent 
■companions  for  boys  and  boys’  sisters. 
They  are  very  fond  of  ladies  and  children. 

Never  keep  a  Newfoundland  on  the  chain 
if  possible.  It  is  apt  to  make  him  bad- 
tempered  and  fierce,  faults  that  he  certainly 
rnever  should  have. 

THE  ST.  BERNARD. 

From  the  Newfoundland  to  the  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  the  transition  is  easy,  for  the  general 
type  of  body  is  much  the  same,  although, 
of  course,  the  latter  should  be  a  very  much 
larger  dog. 

The  expression  of  head  and  face,  too,  is 
somewhat  different ;  and  if  I  were  to  be 
asked  which  breed  was  the  most  intelligent 
and  noble  in  moral  qualities,  I  should,  with 
such  splendid  and  gentlemanly  specimens 
in  my  mind’s  eye  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith’s  (Shef¬ 
field)  grand  champion  St.  Bernard  Save, 
and  my  own  two  champions  Theodore  Nero 
and  Hurricane  Bob,  refuse  to  answer.  But 
then  either  a  St.  Bernard  or  a  Newfound¬ 
land  is  very  much  what  his  master  makes 
him.  If  the  master  is  a  gentleman  the  dog 
will  be  a  gentleman  too ;  and  this  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  compliment  to  my  friend  Mr.  Smith 
and  keeping  one  for  myself  at  the  same 
time. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  my 
:  readers  with  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Save, 
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as  he  appears  with  his  brandy -barrel  collect¬ 
ing  money  for  charitable  purposes. 

One  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show 
the  style  of  dog  a  St.  Bernard  ought  to  be. 

In  general  appearance,  Isay  in  one  of  my 
books  on  dogs,  the  St,  Bernard  is  an 
extremely  large  and  powerful  fellow,  with 
a  beautiful  head  and  speaking  countenance, 
in  which  sagacity  is  blended  with  nobility, 
and  a  body  of  great  symmetry  combining, 
one  might  say,  all  the  agility  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  with  the  strength  of  the  British 
Mastiff. 

The  head  is  large  and  grand,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Newfoundland  but  higher  in 
skull.  The  face,  if  anything,  should  be 
rather  short,  and  nothing  looks  worse  in  a 
judge’s  eye  than  a  snipey  sheep-dog-look¬ 
ing  face.  I  am  talking  of  the  rough-coated 
dog,  and  it  is  well  that  boys  should  know 
that  the  smooth-coated  is  not  a  distinct 
breed,  for  you  will  find  both  long  and  short- 
haired  in  the  same  litter. 

The  muzzle  is  broad  and  square. 

The  eyes  are  larger  than  the  Newfound- 
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land’s,  and  they  showthe  red  hair  somewhat, 
this  being  considered  characteristic  of  the 
breed. 

The  ears  should  lie  carried  close  to  the 
cheek  (vide  illustration). 

The  neck  is  powerfully  built,  and  well 
put  on. 

The  body  very  strong  and  shapely.  No 
legginess  is  countenanced  in  the  show  ring. 

The  chest  capacious. 

The  loins  wide,  strong,  and  hard. 

The  legs  exceedingly  strong,  full  of  bone 
and  muscle. 

The  feet  very  large,  but  not  splayed  out. 
There  are  generally  dew  claws,  or  extra 
toes. 

The  nails  should  be  as  strong,  nearly,  as 
a  bear’s. 

Size.  The  bigger  the  better,  if  symmet¬ 
rical.  Thirty-three  inches  at  shoulder  is 
by  no  means  an  unusual  height. 

Colour  and  Markings.  The  usual  colour 
is  orange,  or  brindle,  or  red,  with  a  white 
chest,  legs,  and  collar,  and  a  bawsent,  or 
blazed  face. 

THE  RETRIEVER. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  wise  and  useful 
companion,  and  as  he  is  fond  of  a  bit  of 
sport,  a  most  spirited  water  dog,  and  an 
animal  of  great  courage  and  of  the  toughest 
constitution,  he  is  eminently  suited  to  be 
the  companion  of  youth  of  either  sex,  but 
especially  of  boys. 

There  are  biack  retrievers  and  brown, 
and  either  sort  may  be  curly-coated  or  flat. 

The  general  type  and  style  of  all  are 
similar.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  black 
smooth-coated  breed.  He  is  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  not  unlike  a  small  Newfoundland, 
only  the  face  is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
ears  also  longer  and  lower  in  carriage,  and 
there  is  a  more  gentle,  docile  look  about  the 


countenance,  while  the  eyes  are  bigger  and 
rounder. 

The  head,  is  long,  but  powerful  withal. 

The  mouth  should  be  big  enough  to  hold 
and  carry  a  hare.  There  must  be  no  Collie- 
dog  snipeyness  about  it. 

The  m  lizzie  is  deep  and  big,  and  the  teeth 
large  and  strong. 

The  eyes,  as  I  have  said,  are  large  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  Newfoundland,  but 
they  must  be  well  set,  and  not  at  all  goggle- 
shape  or  goggle-size.  In  colour  I  like  the 
dark  hazel,  and  almost  always  find  that  a 
light  yellow  eye  denotes  an  insincere 
character,  or  even  a  spiteful  one. 

The  neck  should  be  shapely  and  long. 

Shoulder  deep  and  oblique. 

Chest  deep  and  wide. 

Strong  loin  and  hind  quarters. 

Straight  strong  legs  and  tolerably  well- 
bent  stifles. 

Well  feathered  fore-legs  and  tail. 

Tail  carried  low. 

Coat  all  over  abundant  and  entirely 
devoid  of  curl  or  even  tendency  to  curl. 

But  the  curly-coated  breed  should  be  one 
mass  of  short,  crisp,  small  curls  everywhere 
except  on  face  and  front  of  legs.  There 
should  be  no  smooth  saddle  between  the 
shoulders.  If  there  is,  the  dog  is  not  the 
real  Sir  Roger. 

The  curly-coated  dog  should  be  bigger 
and  freer  in  strength  and  spirit  than  the 
other. 

DOGS  OF  THE  TERRIER  TYPE. 

If  a  boy  wants  to  know  anything  at  all 
about  dogs,  he  must  be  conversant  with 
what  is  called  Terrier  type.  We  have, 
for  instance,  Irish  and  Scotch  and  English 
Terriers,  with  Bedlingtons,  Airdales,  and 
Bull  Terriers,  etc.,  etc.  Well,  apart  from 
the  coat  and  size,  etc.,  certain  character¬ 
istics  are  to  be  found  in  all,  or  should  be. 

I  cannot  explain  all  I  mean  on  paper.  You 
must  study  it  for  yourself  at  some  show. 
Take  a  Bedlington,  for  example,  and  note 
the  shape  of  body,  as  to  strength  and  com¬ 
pactness,  the  straight  upstanding  legs,  the 
baton  body,  the  long  punishing  head  and 
jaw,  and  extreme  cuteness  of  expression  ; 
then  go  to  the  Airdale  or  Irish  Terrier 
branches,  and  there  you  will  find  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  colour,  size,  etc.,  but  the  same 
Terrier  type. 

Even  the  Dandies  and  Skyes  have  it  in 
head,  though  the.  kind  of  mountain  work 
they  are  used  to  in  Bonnie  Scotland  necessi¬ 
tates  a  long  low  body  and  short  legs. 

THE  DACHSHUND. 

This  sweetly  pretty  hound-headed  dog 
should  be  a  far  greater  favourite  with  boys 
and  their  sisters  than  he  is.  He  is  most 
affectionate  and  gentle,  and  being  a  short- 
haired,  clean-skinned  animal,  quite  the  pet 
for  city  folks.  Briefly  stated,  his  show 
points  are  as  follows  : — 

General  appearance. — Notunlike  the  old- 
fashioned  Turnspit,  sometimes  to  be  seen  in 
England  even  yet  —  a  long,  very  long 
hound-headed  little  dog,  with  chest  and 
body  almost  on  the  ground,  bandy  in  fore¬ 
legs,  and  with  feet  turned  out  at  ankle. 

The  head,  is  broad  in  after  part  of  skull  ; 
it  tapers  somewhat  to  the  nose  wedge- 
fashion,  but  should  not  be  snipey.  Skull  is 
fiat  and  wide,  and  lips  somewhat  hanging. 

The  ears  are  longish,  fine  in  leather,  and 
hanging  nicely  to  the  cheeks,  but  placed 
well  back. 

The  eye  very  expressive,  keen,  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  not  sunken  nor  protruding. 

Neck  and  back  both  very  long,  the  latter 
slanting  somewhat  towards  the  tail,  but 
with  strong,  firm  loins. 

The  chest  is  broad,  low  to  the  ground,  and 
strong. 

The  fore-legs  are  so  peculiar  that  a  written 


description  can  convey  no  correct  idea  of 
them.  They  are  straight  if  seen  in  profile  ; 
but,  while  the  muscle  is  lumped  upon  the 
shoulders,  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  proper 
is  short,  strong,  and  bent  outwards,  while 
the  knees  bend  in,  and  the  feet  and  pastern 
bend  outwards.  The  feet  are  big  and 
strong,  and  well-padded.  But  both  feet 
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and  legs  in  good  specimens  must  be  seen  to 
be  understood. 

The  teeth  are  very  strong,  and  fangs 
somewhat  recurvent,  but  they  are  level  in 
front — that  is,  those  of  the  upper  and 
those  of  the  lower  meet  when  the  mouth 
is  closed. 

The  skin  is  peculiar.  With  two  hands — 
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one  at  the  shoulder  and  the  other  at  the’ 
loins — you  can  lift  the  dog  up  hy  it,  and  it 
looks  loose  enough  to  hold  two. 

The  coat  is  short,  close,  and  sheeny. 

The  colours  are  black-and-tan  and  red, 
or  fawn.  No  white,  except  perhaps  a  little- 
on  the  chest. 

{To  be  continued.) 


“  TTTell,  I  am  caught  this  time,  sure 

V  V  enough  !  And  then  father ’s  safe 
to  feel  bad  when  I  don’t  come  home,  and 
to  think  I’ve  been  killed  by  some  of  these 
Hindoo  fellows.  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

In  fact,  of  all  the  “fixes”  in  which  j 
Charley  Herbert  had  ever  been  (and  they  , 
were  not.  few),  this  was  certainly  the  worst. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  lose  one’s  way  in  a 
Brazilian  forest,  on  a  Western  prairie, 
among  Swiss  mountains  or  Iceland  bogs  ; 
but  to  lose  it  at  nightfall  amid  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Hindoo  city,  at  a  spot  where  it 
was  certain  death  for  any  white  man  to  he 
caught,  was  worse  still. 

Where  was  the  gap  by  which  he  had 
entered  ?  Look  which  way  he  would,  he 
was  met  by  a  mass  of  thorn-bushes  which 
all  but  hid  even  the  huge  crumbling  wall 
of  baked  clay  overhead.  Again  and  again 
lie  threw  himself  against  the  tangle  of  I 
spikey  boughs,  hoping  to  find  them  give  1 
way ;  but  all  in  vain.  As  to  calling  for 
help,  any  man  who  heard  him  would  pro¬ 
bably  begin  by  knocking  his  brains  out 
for  being  there  at  all.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Herbert,  hard  at  work  in 
his  house,  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  | 
why  his  son  did  not  come  home.  Since  his 
wife’s  death,  the  one  bright-eyed  boy  whom 
she  had  left  behind  her  had  been  his  chief  , 
comfort  ;  and  comfort  was  what  he  sorely 
needed  in  the  midst  of  this  vast,  noisy,  filthy,  j 
half-savage  Hindoo  city,  whither  no  mis¬ 
sionary  had  ever  penetrated  before,  and  I 
where  (as  he  well  knew)  he  might  be  mur-  I 
dered  at  any  moment,  should  the  Brahmin 
priests  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  people 
against  him  as  they  were  always  trying 
to  do. 

Manfully  had  he  borne  up  against  sick¬ 
ness,  solitude,  long  years  of  seemingly  ] 
fruitless  labour,  and — hardest  of  all  for  ! 
English  blood  to  endure — the  jeers  and 
insults  of  the  Hindoo  mob.  And  now,  at 
last,  he  thought  he  saw  some  hope  of  good. 
The  natives  were  finding  out  that  this  man, 
who  nursed  them  in  their  sickness  when 
their  own  countrymen  turned  away  from 
them,  and  who  gave  them  food  and  clothes  | 
instead  of  taking  toll  from  them  as  the 
rriests  did,  was  a  better  fellow  than  they 
lad  been  taught  to  think  him.  Moreover, 
the  Rajah  (king)  himself  was  beginning  to 
see  that  these  priests,  who  wanted  every¬ 
body  to  do  as  the)/  wished,  must  be  got  out 
of  his  way  if  he  meant  to  be  king  at  all.  The 
Brahmins,  on  their  part,  decided  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  for  them  as  long  as 
“the  man  with  the  book”  (as  they  called 
Mr.  Herbert)  remained  in  the  city ;  and 
they  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  cost 
what  it  might. 

So  the  missionary  had  enough  to  think 
of  as  he  sat  there  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset 
among  his  hooks  and  papers,  waiting  for 
his  son  to  come  home,  and  rather  surprised 
at  his  being  so  late.  But  he  would  have 
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been  much  more  surprised  could  he  have 
seen  Avhat  Charley  was  doing  at  that  very 
moment. 

In  hunting  for  some  way  of  escape,  the 
boy  had  at  length  come  upon  a  thick  clump 
of  bushes,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  could 
make  out  a  kind  of  low  archway,  seeming 
to  lead  right  down  into  the  earth.  But  it 
mattered  little  to  him  where  it  led  to,  if  it 
did  but  get  him  out.  Unable  to  break 
through  the  hushes,  he  wriggled  underneath 
them,  and  in  another  moment  had  vanished 
into  the  utter  darkness  of  the  underground 
passage. 

Weary,  weary  work,  crawling  forward 
through  rayless  blackness  between  the  cold 
slimy  walls  of  this  dismal  tomb,  the  damp, 
creeping  dullness  of  which  made  even  the 
brave  boy’s  fresh  young  blood  run  cold. 
Once  he  stumbled,  and  his  outstretched  hand 
struck  against  something  which  he  felt  in¬ 
stantly  to  be  a  human  skull.  Then  he 
heard  a  rustle,  and  knew  that  the  snakes 
which  always  abounded  in  such  places 
were  astir  around  him.  Where  was  he 
going  ?  and  if  there  were  no  outlet,  would 
he  be  able  to  get  back  ? 

At  last  there  came  a  faint  gleam  of  light, 
showing  him  that  the  sides  of  the  tunnel 
Were  covered  with  paintings  of  strange  and 
monstrous  figures,  elephant-headed,  tiger- 
clawed,  and  furnished  with  a  dozen  arms 
apiece.  The  passage  grew  higher,  the  floor 
less  damp  and  slippery,  and  suddenly  there 
opened  before  him  an  archway  like  that  by 
which  he  had  entered.  But  instead  of 
springing  eagerly  through  it,  Charley  drew 
back  with  a  look  of  dismay.  * 

“  This  is  ‘  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,’  and  no  mistake  !  ”  he  muttered  under 
his  breath. 

So  it  was,  indeed.  Before  him  lay  a  vast 
shadowy  colonnade  of  low,  massive  pillars, 
curiously  painted  and  carved  in  the  Hindoo 
fashion,  on  one  side  of  which,  enthroned 
upon  a  mighty  block  of  marble,  towered  a 
monstrous  image  of  the  most  grim  and 
terrible  of  all  the  terrible  Hindoo  idols, 
Shiva  the  Destroyer,  with  a  huge  spotted 
snake  clutched  in  his  extended  hand,  and 
the  third  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead 
sparkling  like  fire  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamps  that  burned  around  him.  The  under¬ 
ground  passage  had  led  our  hero  right  into 
the  great  Brahmin  temple  of  the  city  ! 

But  the  brave  lad  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
scared  from  his  purpose.  Throwing  himself 
on  the  ground,  he  crept  forward  from  pillar 
to  pillar,  keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  as 
he  could. 

“  I  should  think  some  of  the  priests  must 
be  about  somewhere.”  thought  he,  “and 
when  they  go  out  I’ll  try  and  slip  out  after 
them,  anyhow.” 

But  just  as  he  reached  the  great  idol,  steps 
and  voices  were  heard  approaching,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  hide  behind  the  image 
when  two  men  in  native  dress  came  up  with 
a  ladder,  and  one  of  them,  planting  it 


j  against  the  marble  throne,  began  to  as¬ 
cend. 

j  Charley  Herbert’s  heart  beat  quick.  Were 
these  men  going  to  steal  the  diamond  eyes 
of  the  idol  ?  It  looked  like  it ;  but  the  long- 
knife  that  glittered  in  the  hands  of  the  fore- 
;  most  man  was  a  warning  to  him  to  keep 
quiet  in  the  meantime. 

The  man  on  the  ladder  began  to  loosen-, 
with  the  point  of  his  knife  the  great  diamond 
in  the  middle  of  the  idol’s  forehead,  while- 
the  other  stepped  forward  to  watch  him. 

:  As  he  did  so  the  lamplight  came  full  uponi 
his  face,  and  Charley  recognised  with  an- 
amazement  which  almost  overcame  his 
|  caution  Rung  Rao  himself,  the  chief  priest 
of  the  temple  ! 

Here  was  a  discovery  ! 

But  at  that  moment  Rung  Rao  uttered  a 
j  few  words  to  his  companion  (who  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  inferior  priests)  in 
the  native  dialect,  which  Charley  well, 
understood,  and  which  at  once  drove  every - 
i  thing  else  out  of  the  boy’s  head.  Those 
words  had  given  him  the  clue  to  a  plot  so- 
foul  and  base  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
!  himself  from  rushing  out  and  confronting 
i  the  plotters.  He  listened  with  clenched1 
!  teeth  and  flashing  eyes  till  the  chief  villain 
had  fully  instructed  his  confederate  ;  but 
when  the  latter  stole  out  of  the  temple  by  a 
j  side  door  with  the  diamond  in  his  hand, 

.  Charley  was  not  far  behind  him. 

;  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  track  him 
through  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  which 
|  were  now  crowded  with  men  going  home 
j  for  the  night ;  but  Charley  Herbert  fol- 
!  lowed  as  unerringly  as  his  favourite  hero, 
j  Pathfinder,  trailing  a  Huron  through  the 
i  forest.  At  length  the  Hindoo  turned  into 
|  the  “kampong”  (courtyard)  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert’s  house. 

Stealing  up  to  the  open  window  of  the 
missionary’s  study,  the  man ,  having  satisfied 
j  himself  that  there  was  no  one  there,  crept 
in  and  put  the  diamond  in  a  tiny  crack  of 
the  wall  close  to  the  floor.  But  just  then 
!  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him,  and  Mr. 
j  Herbert,  coming  hastily  from  an  inner  room 
1  at  the  noise,  started  to  see  his  missing-  son 
standing  with  a  heavy  wooden  shovel  in 
his  hands  over  a  prostrate  Hindoo. 

“Charley  !  what’s  the  matter?” 

“  Tie  him  !  ”  gasped  the  hoy,  with  what 
j  breath  he  had  left. 

Mr.  Herbert,  supposing  the  man  to  be  a 
:  thief,  tore  down  the  cord  of  the  chit  (blind) 
above  the  doorway,  and  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  while  Charley  panted  out  that  lie- 
had  heard  Rung  Rao  tell  the  Hindoo  to 
hide  the  diamond  in  the  house  of  “the  man 
with  the  book,”  and  then  accuse  him  of 
having  stolen  it. 

“Ah,  indeed!”  said  the  missionary. 
“Well,  my  hoy,  I  don’t  think  you  could 
have  done  better  than  what  you  have  ;  but 
there’s  no  time  to  be  lost.  Go  quick  and 
change  your  clothes  ”  (for  Charley  was  black 
as  a  sweep  from  his  travels  in  the  under- 
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ground  passage)  “  while  I  talk  to  this 
fellow.” 

What  Mr.  Herbert  said  to  the  prisoner 
was  never  known ;  but  about  twenty  minutes 
later  he  and  his  son,  with  the  Hindoo  be¬ 
tween  them,  were  making  their  way  through 
the  now  silent  streets  to  the  palace  of 
Chunda  Singh,  the  King’s  chief  minister, 
and  one  of  the  few  friends  whom  they  had 
in  the  town.  They  gave  three  knocks  at  a 
small  door  in  the  wall,  and  instantly  it 
opened  and  let  them  in. 


Next  morning  the  whole  city  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  sacred  diamond  had  been 
stolen  from  Shiva’s  forehead,  and  every  one 
was  crying  for  vengeance  upon  the  thief. 
The  people  turned  out  in  thousands,  and 
came  rushing  and  roaring  into  the  great 
square  in  front  of  the  palace,  from  the 
balcony  of  which  the  King  himself — a 
stately  man  of  middle  age— looked  down 
upon  the  struggling,  shouting  throng. 

The  moment  he  appeared,  two  priests 
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sent  by  Rung  Rac  (who  was  watching  the 
.scene  from  a  corner  of  the  square)  came 
forward  to  make  their  complaint.  One  of 
their  brotherhood,  the  trusty  Mir  Hari,  had 
seen  a  man  whom  he  recognised  as  one  of 
Mr.  Herbert’s  servants,  coming  hastily  out 
of  the  recess  in  which  the  image  of  Shiva 
stood.  Suspecting  some  mischief,  he  had 
followed  the  man  home,  and  had  seen  him 
hand  over  to  the  missionary  something 
small  and  glittering,  which  must  have  been 
the  stolen  jewel. 

“  You  are  sure,  then,”  asked  the  King, 
“that  ‘the  man  with  the  book’  is  really 
guilty  ?  ” 

“  He  m  ust  be,  or  why  should  he  have  fled 
from  his  house  ?  ”  answered  the  priests ; 
“  and  besides,  who  but  an  unbeliever  would 
dare  to  steal  the  holy  diamond  of  Shiva  ?  ” 

“It  is  well  spoken,”  rejoined  the  King 
with  a  grim  smile ;  “  but  would  the  un¬ 
believer  have  brought  it  straight  to  me  after 
he  had  stolen  it?  Behold  your  diamond  !  ” 

The  expression  of  Rung  Rao’s  face  as  the 
King  held  up  the  lost  jewel  would  have 


made  the  fortune  of  a  painter.  But  every 
face  in  the  crowd  became  as  blank  as  his 
when  Mir  Hari  himself  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony,  and  with  a  low  salaam  (bow)  to 
the  King,  told  the  whole  story  of  the  plot, 
of  his  own  capture  at  the  missionary’s 
house,  and  of  his  agreement  to  save  himself 
by  letting  the  Brahmins  think  that  their 
plan  had  succeeded,  and  thus  helping  to 
catch  them  in  their  own  trap. 

With  every  word  of  this  confession  the 
excitement  of  the  multitude  became  more 
intense;  and  when  it  ended,  there  was  a 
general  cry  for  the  high  priest  Rung  Rao. 

But  that  worthy  gentleman  might  have 
been  called  long  enough  before  he  answered. 
He  had  disappeared,  and  never  again  did 
he  show  his  face  on  the  scene  of  his  treach¬ 
ery.  Mir  Hari,  the  lesser  villain,  was 
banished  for  life.  As  to  Charley  Herbert, 
he  was  the  hero  of  the  whole  city  for  many 
a  day  after,  and  from  that  time  no  one  ever 
dared  to  say  a  word  against  him  or  his 
father. 

(THE  END.) 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  TAXIDERMY. 


By  Lieut. -Colonel  Cuthell,  late  13th  Hussars. 
III. — ON  PRESERVING  THE  SKINS  AND  HEADS  OF  ANIMALS. 


Although  the  manner  of  setting-up 
animals  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  birds,  the  mode  of  preserving  the  skins 
and  furs  is  very  different.  Whereas  a  bird 
has  a  most  delicate  skin,  and  is  eventually 
put  into  a  glass  ease  out  of  the  dust,  an 
animal’s  hide,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
either  used  as  a  carriage  or  hearthrug,  or  a 
footstool,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  head,  hung 
unprotected  against  the  wall. 

As  in  all  probability  tiger, land  buffalo 
skins  will  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  readers 
of  these  lines,  it  is  rather  such  “  small  deer” 
as  the  denizens  of  our  English  woods  they 
will  be  anxious  to  preserve,  to  wit,  foxes’ 
heads,  cats,  otters,  stoats,  weazels,  moles,  or 
water-rats.  But  the  following  hints  apply 
equally  to  a  tiger-skin  or  a  squirrel’s. 

Let  us  begin  by  imagining  the  keeper 
has  brought  in  a  fine  large  poaching  cat. 
Take  the  beast  to  an  outhouse,  and  in  the 
shade  lay  it  on  its  back,  and  with  a  but¬ 
cher’s,  or  indeed  any  sharp  knife,  make  a 
long,  straight,  but  not  too  deep  cut,  from 
the  centre  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  Then  cut  down  the  legs  on  the 
underneath  side  till  the  cut  down  the  centre 
of  the  body  is  reached.  Now  separate  the 
skin  from  the  body.  If  the  animal  has 
been  badly  shot,  wash  the  skin  thoroughly 
in  cold  soap  and  water.  Place  it  in  water 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take  it  out 
and  scrape  it  well  from  any  fat ;  skin  the 
ears  on  the  inside  and  plunge  it  into  a  hot 
solution  of  one  part  salt  and  two  parts  alum, 
and  just  enough  water  to  cover  the  skin. 
The  solution  should  not  be  hotter  than  the 
hand  can  bear,  and  the  skin  should  be  left,  in 
it  twenty -four  hours.  Then  stretch  the  skin, 
hair  downwards,  on  a  board,  nailing  it  with 
tacks  round  the  edge.  Be  careful  to  get  it 
the  proper  shape,  and  that  one  side  is  not 
more  stretched  than  the  other.  Next  apply 
a  paste  made  of  one  part  finely-powdered 
alum,  two  parts  chalk.  When  this  is  dry 
beat  it  off  with  a  stick,  and  apply  some 
more  where  the  skin  seems  still  to  contain 
grease.  After  this  remove  the  skin  from 
the  board  when  quite  dry,  and  the  more 
it  is  rubbed  with  the  hand,  the  softer  it 
wili  become. 

Another  process  is  to  wash  the  skin  well, 
and  to  jieg  it  out  on  the  ground  or  on  a 


board,  to  rub  it  well  with  wood  ashes,  and 
to  sprinkle  it  with  carbolic  acid  and  water 
in  proportion  of  one  part  to  thirty.  Then 
with  a  knife  cleanse  the  skin  most  tho¬ 
roughly  of  every  particle  of  flesh  o-  Ac,  and 
rub  in  more  wood  ash  till  there  is  no 
grease  left.  Then  keep  the  skin  perfectly 
dry  till  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
sending  it  to  a  tanner’s.  But  no  skin  or 
fur,  whether  tanned  or  not,  should  ever  be 
put  in  the  sun.  A  good  shaking  and 
hanging  out  in  the  air  is  the  best  thing 
for  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  skin  is  to  be  used 
as  a  rug,  the  use  of  arsenic  or  other  poisons 
is  out  of  the  question,  though  where  an- 
animal  is  to  be  set  up  and  put  in  a  glass 
case,  like  a  weazel  or  a  stoat,  this  rule  does 
not  apply.  In  this  latter1  case  an  incision  is 
made  between  the  forelegs  and  down  the 
belly,  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  animal's 
body  being  extracted.  The  skin,  when 
properly  cleaned  from  fat  and  flesh,  is 
plunged  into  cold  carbolic  acid  and  water, 
in  proportion  of  one  part  carbolic  to  forty  of 
water.  After  lying  in  this  for  a  week,  it 
can  be  taken  out.  and  freely  anointed  with 
arsenical  soap  previous  to  setting  up. 

And  now  for  the  treatment  of  the  head  of 
a  horned  animal.  Within  six  or  eight 
hours  of  the  death  of  the  beast,  cut  off  the 
head  with  a  long  neck.  Cut  the  skin  down 
the  back  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  two  horns. 
Should  the  animal  have  no  horns,  this  is 
unnecessary ;  should  it  have  spiral  horns, 
cut  only  up  to  one  and  round  the  other. 
Then  remove  the  skin  entirely  from  the 
skull,  taking  care  that  the  skin  round  the 
eyes  does  not  get  injured,  as  it  is  a  most 
delicate  place.  The  skin  there  is  so  thin, 
and  lies  so  close  to  the  bone.  Hang  the 
head  up  in  the  outhouse  and  scrape  and 
clean  at  leisure.  Saw  oft’  a  bit  of  the  skull 
and  remove  the  brains.  On  no  account  lose 
the  lower  jawbones  when  they  become 
detached. 

Horns  that  will  come  off  the  bone,  such 
as  antelope’s,  sheep’s,  or  goat’s,  soak  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  tub  of  water  a  week  or  two 
after  the  animal  has  been  killed. 

Wash  the  skin  well  in  soap  and  water, 
removing  all  the  bits  of  meat.  Split  the 
lips  and  skin  up  the  ears  from  the  inside  as 


far  as  you  can,  removing  as  much  meat 
from  +hem  as  can  be  filled  in  afterwards 
''.dun  cotton  wool  and  not  detected  from  the 
outside  when  the  head  is  set  up.  Then 
place  the  skin  in  a  jar  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water,  enough  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  remain 
there  for  six  or  eight  Aveeks,  until  opportu¬ 
nity  occurs  to  set  up  the  head.  It  could 
even  be  packed  up  and  sent  away  like  this, 
as  it  were,  in  pickle.  If  the  skin  be  much 
stained  with  extravasated  blood,  a  few 
hours’  soaking  in  Avater  will  draw  it  out. 

Next  for  the  setting-up  process.  Take 
the  skull  and  fasten  the  upper  and  loAver 
jaAvs  in  their  places  Avith  Avire.  Set  the 
skull  on  a  Avooden  neck,  the  same  length  as 
the  natural  one,  and  set  this  neck  on  to  a 
Avooden  shield  to  hang  against  the  Avail.  Be 
careful  to  set  the  neck  at  a  natural  angle  to 
the  head.  A  deer  holds  his  nose  A^ery  high  ; 
a  pig  very  Ioav.  If  preferred,  the  shield 
can  be  dispensed  Avith,  and  the  staple  by 
Avhich  to  hang  the  head  fixed  in  the  Avooden 
neck  through  the  skin. 

In  many  instances  a  solid  wooden  neck 
Avould  be  too  heavy  ;  but  a  small  one  filled 
out  Avith  toAv,  and  fastened  into  the  hole  in 
the  skull  through  Avhich  the  brains  Avere 
extracted,  Avill  ansAver  the  purpose  just  as 
Avell. 

Fill  the  cavities  in  the  skull  for  the  eyes 
Avith  putty,  and  put  some  wool  under  the 
jaAvs,  some  putty  to  form  the  nose,  and 
enough  to  give  a  thickness  to  the  nose. 
Then  insert  the  glass  eyes,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  animal,  can  be  made  from 
French  AAune  bottles  by  breaking  out  the 
kick  at  the  bottom.  But  manufactured 
eyes  are  much  preferable.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  bought  cases  of  Avliite  glass  eyes 
and  painted  them  at  the  back  the  right 
colour.  While  on  the  subject  of  eyes,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  carnivorous  animals 
have  the  light  in  the  eye  down  the  eye 
from  top  to  bottom,  Avhile  granivorous  ani¬ 
mals  have  it  across. 

Next  take  the  skin  out  of  the  solutfon 
and  smear  the  inside  Avell  Avith  a  paste  of 
arsenical  soap.  Put  some  avooI  into  the 
ears,  and  draAV  the  skin  over  the  skull  like 
a  glove.  SeAv  up  the  cut  at  the  back  Avith 
a  shoemaker’s  aAvl.  With  a  few  tacks  nail 
the  skin  on  to  the  shield,  and  put  a  feAV 


stitches  into  the  mouth  to  keep  it  properly 
closed. 

A  few  pinches  and  touches  will  set  the 
head,  as  it  dries,  into  its  natural  form.  When 
nearly  dry,  comb  and  brush  the  hair  well. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  put  wool  or 
putty  where  there  is  no  meat,  which  detracts 
from  the  wild  look  of  the  animal. 


T1(C  fioyV  Owrj  iVper. 


Only  use  white  medicated  carbolic  acid 
crystal ;  it  liquefies  in  a  little  warmth. 
Carbolic  acid  is  a  poison,  and  will  burn  the 
hands  and  clothes  if  not  carefully  handled. 
The  antidote  is  oil.  But  when  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  forty  parts  of  water  it 
will  do  no  harm. 

The  nose  and  lips  of  a  head  can  be 


m 


touched  up  with  a  little  Brunswick  black, 
and  the  horns  oiled. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  no  boy  to  be 
discouraged  with  his  first  attempt,  as  often 
fine  furred  animals,  like  a  fox,  look  very 
woebegone  on  first  emerging  from  the 
solution,  but  improve  vastly  as  they  begin 
to  dry  and  the  hair  to  stand  out  naturally. 


Marbles  were  at  first  made  of  marble, 
hence  the  name.  In  time,  alabaster, 
as  being  more  easily  worked,  and  offering 
prettier  contrasts  and  harmonies  of  colour, 
came  into  use  for  the  ‘  ‘  finger-bullet.  ” 
Then  came  the  beginning  of  “  patents,’’ 
and  Dutch-marbles — from  Coburg  stone — 
French  marbles,  and  Chinese  marbles  came 
in.  the  Frenchmen  being  the  blue  “alleys  ” 
— from  cillez!  (good  ones  to  go) — the  China¬ 
men  being  the  white  porcelain  with  the  blue 
and  pink  tartan  stripes. 

Common  marbles  are  now  made  of  clay, 
rolled  up  into  balls  and  baked  in  a  kiln, 
each  on  a  little  tripod  stand.  On  every 
marble  so  made  you  will  find  three  little 
marks  where  the  soft  clay  has  rested  on  the 
wire.  Clear  glass  marbles  are  made  by 
dipping  an  iron  rod  into  melted  glass,  and 
either  dropping  the  bunch  taken  up  on  it 
point,  into  a  bullet  mould,  or  else  whirling 
it  into  spherical  shape  in  the  hand.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  figure  inside  the 
sphere,  the  figure  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the 
rod,  and  the  glass  worked  round  it.  Col¬ 
oured  glass  marbles  are  made  by  holding 
together  a  bundle  of  different  coloured  glass 
fibres  and  melting  them  in  the  blowpipe, 
and  twisting  them  up  into  shape.  Look  at 
the  first  glass  marble  you  pick  up.  On  it 
you  will  notice  a  more  or  less  perceptible 
scar.  The  scar  is  on  the  spot  where  the 
marble  was  chipped  off  the  rod  after  it  was 
made.  Agates  are  shaped  on  a  grindstone. 
•Common  marbles,  “stoneys,”  are  made  by 
placing  bits  of  rough  stone  in  a  mill  between 
two  millstones.  Another  plan  is  to  place  a 
strong  barrel  in  a  stream,  so  that  it  will 
revolve  like  a  water-wheel,  and  fill  it  with 
odds  and  ends  of  stone.  The  constant 
grinding  of  the  pieces  against  each  other 
soon  reduces  them  to  roundness,  as  the 
constant  attrition  caused  by  the  sea  rounds 
the  angular  Hints  into  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

What,  then,  is  a  marble?  “A  sphere  of 
stone  or  glass  or  earthenware  used  by  boys 
in  certain  games.” 

And  now  let  us  close  our  overture  and  de¬ 
vote  our  attention  to  these  “  certain  games  ” 
— which  are  rather  uncertain  as  a  rule. 


MARBLES  IN'  TWENTY  WAYS. 

But  we  must  have  an  “introductory  i 
section”  on  the  “discharge  of  t.he  pro¬ 
jectile.”  What  is  the  proper  way  to  use  a 
marble?  Should  it  be  thrown,  or  shot,  or 
fudged  ?  It  should  be  shot  from  the  fingers. 

It  should  be  held  between  the  knuckle  of 
the  thumb  and  the  tip  of  the  forefinger, 
and  struck  fair  in  the  centre  by  the  thumb¬ 
nail  as  it  springs  from  its  imprisonment 
between  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the 
second  finger.  As  the  shot  is  delivered,  the 
second  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  should  first 
touch  the  ground — hence  “knuckle  down  ” 

— and  the  blow  from  the  thumb  should  be 
given  horizontally.  This  is  not  the  easiest 
way  of  shooting  the  marble,  but  it  is  the  best 
way.  By  it  alone  can  all  the  games  of  mar¬ 
bles  we  shall  give  be  satisfactorily  played. 
With  a  little  practice  the  knack  is  caught, 
and  you  gain  a  power  and  accuracy  of  aim 
unattainable  by  throwing  or  fudging.  The 
marble  is  too  small  to  be  thrown  ;  a  shooter 
will  beat  a  thrower  any  day.  And  a 
shooter  will  beat  a  fudger.  In  fudging  the 
marble  is  rested  on  the  middle  joint  of  the 
forefinger,  and  held  in  position  by  the 
knuckle  of  the  thumb,  while  the  thumb-  1 
nail  is  gripped  between  the  second  and 
third  joints  of  the  second  finger.  When 
the  thumb  is  released,  its  nail  strikes 
against  the  marble  ’  vertically,  and,  with  a 
peculiar  rub  against  it,  shoots  it  away,  with 
or  without  a  jerk  from  the  hand.  We  have  1 
known  a  boy’s  thumb-nail  almost  rubbed  1 
through  owing  to  shooting  the  marble  in 
this  way.  At  short  range  very  fair  practice 
can  be  made  with  it,  but  at  ordinary  ranges 
it  fails  miserably. 

There  is  a  legend  of  the  Bluecoat  School 
which  tells  of  the  power  of  marble-shooting. 
One  of  the  boys,  when  the  century  was  j 
young,  undertook,  for  a  stake  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  common  marbles  and  forty  alleys,  to 
stand  on  the  pavement  opposite  old  Bur¬ 
lington  House  in  Piccadilly,  and  fire  at  and 
hit  thirty  times  running  one  of  the  stone 
balls  on  the  courtyard  wall.  And  he  did 
it  !  The  wall  was  at  least  five-and-twenty  j 
feet  high,  and  the  range  was  the  width  of  I 
Piccadilly.  Think  of  that ! 


And  now  to  business  with  Little  Ring. 
Chalk  a  ring  on  the  floor  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Marbles  are  best  played  in¬ 
doors,  and  on  a  wooden  floor ;  you  then  trust 
less  to  chance  and  more  to  skill.  You  can 
play  them  out  of  doors,  of  course  ;  and  then 
you  can  scratch  the  ring  on  the  ground,  but 
chalk  is  best,  as  it  leaves  no  trench  for  the 
marbles  to  stick  in.  Having  made  your 
ring,  put  on  it  two  marbles  opposite  each 
other,  and  let  your  opponent  put  his  two 
on  the  ring  so  that  the  distance  between 
each  marble  is  the  same.  Twelve  feet  from 
the  ring  mark  a  base  to  start  from  ;  and 
with  your  taw — that  is,  the  marble  you 
have  chosen  to  shoot  with — aim  at  one  of 
the  marbles  in  the  ring.  If  you  hit  it  out 
of  the  ring  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  your 
pocket ;  and,  from  where  your  taw  rested, 
shoot  again  at  the  ring,  and  continue  shoot¬ 
ing  until  you  miss.  If  your  taw  rests  in 
the  ring  you  must  put  back  the  marble  you 
knocked  out  of  it ;  if  you  did  not  knock  a 
marble  out  of  it,  you  must  put  one  in  out  of 
your  own  pocket.  If  you  knocked  a  marble 
out,  you  go  back  to  the  base  and  begin 
again.  If  you  did  not  knock  out  a  marble 
your  turn  is  at  an  end.  If  you  did  not  hit 
one  of  the  ring  marbles  you  leave  your 
taw  where  it  stopped,  and  your  opponent 
begins.  He  can  shoot  at  your  taw  or  at  the 
ring.  If  he  hits  you  he  can  again  shoot  at 
you,  and  so  >vork  round  until  he  gets  close 
to  the  ring.  If  he  knocks  a  marble  out  he 
can  again  go  at  you  and  get  back  within 
easy  range.  If  he  stops  in  the  ring  he  has 
to  pay  the  same  penalty  as  you  had,  and 
goes  back  to  the  base.  When  he  misses  you 
begin  again  ;  and  so  the  game  goes  on  until 
all  the  marbles  are  out  of  the  ring.  The 
player  that  shoots  out  the  last  marble  has 
a  final  shot  at  his  opponent’s  taw,  which 
must  be  placed  on  the  base-line  if  it  is  not 
in  play  round  the  ring;  and  should  it  be  hit 
the  owner  has  to  hand  over  all  the  marbles 
he  may  have  won  from  the  ring.  Should 
he  have  won  none  there  is  no  good  in 
shooting  at  him,  for  he  has  none  to  pay. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  hoary,  moss-grown  castle  stood 
Beside  a  tangled,  ancient  wood  ; 

A  relic  of  the  long-dead  times 
When  England  heard  the  merry  chimes 
Which  told  that  Agincourt  was  won, 
And  deeds  of  deathless  daring  done. 


2  (Eragtc  laptsohr. 
ir. 

I  watched  one  day  a  sturdy  boy 
Climb  up  the  towers  with  shouts  of  joy : 
He  laughed  until  the  arches  rang 
As  o’er  the  broken  walls  he  sprang, 
Until  he  reached  a  well-known  nook 
Recorded  oft  in  history’s  book. 


in. 

Three  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since 
Within  that  room  there  slept  a  prince, 
Who  lost  through  treachery  his  crown, 
Yet  met  his  fate  without  a  frown  ; 

Until  at  last  within  that  room 
He  faced  unmoved  his  final  doom. 


IV. 

The  boy  looked  round ;  I  deemed  that 
he 

Grew  silent  with  his  sympathy. 

Around  the  room  he  slowly  stalked, 

Then  paused,  then  sturdily  he  chalked 

Upon  the  unprotesting  stones 

The  cognomen  of  “  William  Jones.” 


v. 

Oh,  William  !  do  you  feel  no  shame 
To  advertise  your  unknown  name 
On  moss-grown  walls  which  speak  of  him 
Whose  fate  has  made  men’s  eyes  grow 
dim? 

Do  you  imagine  that  the  wall 
Will  be  ennobled  by  your  scrawl  ? 

H.  M.  P- 


Prudence. — The  proportions  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken  is 
21  Episcopalians  to  16  Methodists, 
14  Roman  Catholics,  10  Presby¬ 
terians,  8  Baptists,  and  5  Congre- 
gationalists.  Episcopalians  form 
about  23  per  cent,  or  the  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

YV.  F.  J.—  1.  A  wind  moving  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  might 
well  be  called  a  storm.  2.  The  best 
way  to  tell  the  speed  of  a  train  is 
to  time  it  between  the  mile-posts 
by  the  side  of  the  line.  If  a  train 
does  the  mile  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  it  is  going  forty  miles  an  hour. 
One  minute  forty-three  seconds 
means  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  ; 
one  minute  twenty  seconds  means 
forty-five  miles  an  hour. 

B.  I.  E.— By  all  means  hive  bees 
wherever  possible. 

A.  Wilson.— 1.  Yes ;  canaries  and 
linnets  will  do  together  in  an 
aviary,  but  you  must  not  over¬ 
crowd.  2.  Feed  the  jackdaw  on 
scraps  from  the  table,  but  give 
him  his  freedom.  3.  Cut  the  bird’s 
claws  if  too  long,  but  not  too 
closely, 

Vic.—1 Try  washing  the  puppy  twice 
a  week  with  carbolic  soap,  and 
afterwards  anointing  with  sweet- 
oil.  This  alone  will  often  cure 
incipient  mange. 

Tortoise.— Youwill  'V 

not  manage  to  \ 
hatch  them.  They  \ 

are  placed  in  na- 
ture  in  sand,  in 
the  sunshine,  or 
in  manure  heaps. 

H.  Foster.  —  Dor-  o 

mice  make  nice 
pets.  Give  seeds,  ■zfs&X' 

grain,  nuts,  fruit, 
etc.  In  the  wild 
sta'te  they  breed  >—• - 

in  early  summer. 


i ere.  she  corner 


CoiTcspcmticnce 


Wants  to  Know.— 1.  You  forget  that  America  is  a 
very  large  place',  and  that  what  may  be  true  of 
one  district  need  not  hold  good  with  regard  to 
another.  There  are  hunters  and  trappers  in 
America,  but  they  are  extinct  in  many  places 
where  they  used  to  be,  for  very  good  reasons. 
Among  the  Rockies,  for  instance,  fur-hunting  is 
still  a  trade,  though  of  course  a  declining  oue. 
2.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  America  where  there 
never  were  any  buffalo,  and  yet  there  were  In¬ 
dians.  The  statement  refers  to  one  district,  and 
you  apply  it  to  the  whole  country.  3.  The  Indians 
are  nearly  all  half-civilised  now,  and  the  wander¬ 
ing  tribes  are  few,  it  having  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  Government  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
to  “  Reservations”  and  tlie  “  Indian  Territory." 

R.  M.  C.— See  “A  Week  on  the  Thames”  in  our 
third  volume.  There  is  just  such  a  tent,  and  all 
particulars. 

1..  Census. — There  is  no  reasonfor  supposing  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  America  were  at  any  time  all  of 
the  same  race.  The  Indians  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rockies  are  very  different  in  appearance  from 
those  of  the  eastern  slopes;  and  these,  again, 
differ  much  from  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  shore. 


haA  stoppeAthi  other  en<h!j 


Humours  of  the  Football  Season  I 


CHAPTER  XXIII. — PLACE  A  TJX  DAMES  I 
TT7HLLSt  I  darted  into  the  house,  as  though  to  save  my 
VV  life,  I  was  even  then  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  made  an  ass  of  myself,  and  that  perhaps  solitude  and 
starvation  had  unsettled  my  reason  !  There  was  no  time, 


“  I  can  never  forget  the  horror  of  that  moment.” 


1^§ 


however,  to  be  lost  in  speculating  what 
was  now  best  to  do,  so  I  did  the  only 
thing  possible  at  the  moment,  and  as  the 
bullock-cart  creaked  up  to  the  door  I 
came  out  of  the  cottage  with  as  confi¬ 
dent  an  air  as  I  could  manage,  shook 
hands  with  Ned,  and  then  brought  out 
a  stool  to  serve  as  a  step  for  the  ladies 
to  alight  from  the  cart. 

Yes,  there  were  two  of  them  :  an 
elderly  lady  who  looked  ill  and  sallow, 
and  seemed  about  forty  years  old,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  as  Mrs.  John 
Reeves,  Ned’s  sister-in-law  ;  and  then 
Ned  added,  “This  is  myniece,  Miss  Lilian 
Reeves.” 

My  courage  lasted  whilst  I  shook 
hands  with  the  elderly  lady,  but  it  oozed 
away  rapidly  as  I  went  through  the 
same  ceremony  with  the  younger.  But 
she  said,  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Trever- 
ton  1  ”  in  such  a  sweet  soft  voice,  and 
smiled  so  frankly  and  pleasantly  on  me, 
that  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  had 
not  been  able  to  run  away  from  her 
altogether. 

As  soon  as  the  two  ladies  had  entered 
the  cottage,  Ned,  with  the  rather  feeble 
assistance  of  Johnny  and  me,  managed 
to  unload  the  dray.  There  were  many 
extra  boxes  and  pakages  belonging  to 
our  new  inmates,  and  my  weakness 
made  the  job  a  long  one.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  rewarded  by  Ned’s  handing 
me  an  English  letter.  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  the  stay-at-home  reader 
understand  with  what  emotion  I  sought 
a  solitary  spot  in  which  to  open  and 
read — nay,  rather  devour — the  con¬ 
tents  of  my  letter.  The  dear  hand¬ 
writing,  the  deep  interest  I  felt  in  every 
little  scrap  of  home  news,  the  rapture 
of  reading  assurances  of  the  love  borne 
me  by  my  people,  all  filled  my  heart 
with  a  wave  of  tenderness.  I  read,  in 
my  mother’s  writing,  that  she  prayed 
daily  that  I  might  be  kept  from  all 
harm,  and  helped  to  work  manfully  and 
honestly  in  my  new  life. 

As  I  re-entered  the  cottage  I  met  Ned, 
who  kindly  expressed  a  hope  that  1  had 
received  satisfactory  news.  I  answered 
him  with  a  sort  of  dimness  stealing  over 
my  sight,  and  a  sudden  lump  in  my 
throat,  but  for  many  a  day  after  that  I 
felt  brighter  and  stronger  and  happier, 
and  more  determined  to  deserve  the 
love  and  approval  of  those  who  were 
dearer  to  me  than  I  knew  until  I  had 
left  them. 

“  I  suppose  you  were  rather  astonished 
to  see  a  girl  looking  over  my  shoulder 
just  now,  in  the  dray  1  ”  said  Ned  with 
a  smile. 

“  Yes,  I  was  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  confounded  and  frightened  when 
I  found  out  that  a  young  lady  had  heard 
what  I  said  about  the  seed  potatoes  and 
that  wretched  Pot  !  She  must  have 
thought  me  a  bit  mad  !  Oh,  by-the- 
bye,  Ned,  about  that  calf :  I  told 
Johnny  that  if  there  was  anything  to 
pay  for  him  I  would  be  responsible.” 

Ned  laughed  pleasantly,  and  said  that 
I  had  paid  quite  dearly  enough  already 
by  having  to  eat  such  horrid  stuff. 

“  Do  the  ladies  intend  to  remain  here 
iong  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  answered  ;  “My  sister-in- 
law  is  out  of  health,  and  no  wonder  ! 
She  fancies  she  has  every  ailment  under 
the  sun  by  turn,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
she  takes  all  sorts  of  remedies  for  these 
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ailments.  It’s  the  quack  medicines 
which  are  killing  her,  and  I’ve  just 
brought  her  up  here  to  give  her  a  chance 
of  getting  well,  away  from  her  quacks 
and  quack  physic.  We  don’t  grow  those 
sort  of  gentry  in  the  bush,  you  know, 
so  I’m  sure  she’ll  get  all  right  in  no 
time.” 

I  longed  to  ask  something  about  the 
fair  Lilian,  but  shyness  and — shall  I 
confess  it  1 — hunger  restrained  me.  I 
was  more  anxious  to  have  a  private 
meal  off  damper  than  to  see  any  young- 
lady,  no  matter  how  pretty,  so  I  confided 
my  thoughts  to  Ned,  who  understood 
me  well  enough  to  go  into  the  cottage 
and  fetch,  me  out  a  huge  lump  of  damper, 
with  which  I  just  took  the  rough  edge 
off  my  ferocious  appetite  before  joining 
the  others  at  supper. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  our 
domestic  arrangements  had  certainly 
improved.  Ned  and  I  of  course  gave 
up  the  cottage  to  the  ladies,  and  built 
ourselves  a  little  bush  hut  to  sleep  in. 
The  pleasure  of  joining  them  at  meals 
was  enhanced  by  the  improved  comfort 
of  everything  ;  the  nice  clean  table¬ 
cloth,  the  pretty  new  cups  and  saucers 
instead  of  our  pannikins,  and  the  bright 
spoons  and  forks  which  replaced  our 
rusty  steel  prongs.  Much  of  this 
polishing  and  cleaning  fell  to  Johnny’s 
lot,  and  he  used  sometimes  to  growl  at  it. 

“  A  dale  o’  trouble,  and  all  to  no  good  ; 
it’s  ‘Johnny’  here,  and  ‘Johnny’  there, 
and  ‘  plaize  to  do  this,’  and  ‘  plaize  to  do 
that,’  till  I  wish  I  was  out  again  after 
the  cattle.” 

“  But  we  are  much  more  comfortable 
now,  Johnny,”  I  argued,  “  and  I’m  sure 
we  live  much  better, 

“  The  living ’s  right  enough,”  growled 
he,  “but  you  could  eat  your  tucker  just 
as  well  without  them  table-cloths  and 
things  ;  and  what’s  the  good  of  them 
bits  of  scrub  and  stuff  the  young 
’un  puts  on  the  table  when  you’re  aitin  ’ 
yer  vittels  ?  people  don’t  want  to  ait 
scrub  !  ” 

This  was  an  allusion  to  poor  Lilian’s 
attempts  at  table  decoration,  formed  of 
leaves  and  boughs  of  various  sorts  and 
shades  of  green.  I  thought  the  little 
centre-piece  looked  charming,  but  it 
was  quite  thrown  away  upon  Johnny, 
whose  fixed  idea  was  that  nothing 
should  be  put  on  a  table  which  could 
not  be  eaten. 

Yes,  the  “  living,”  as  Johnny  called  it, 
was  certainly  much  better,  for  Ned  had 
brought  in  a  couple  of  cows,  which  gave 
us  lots  of  milk,  and  even  butter.  Some 
cocks  and  hens  had  also  been  among  the 
contents  of  the  dray  ;  and  we  often 
had  fresh  eggs,  besides  an  occasional 
pudding  or  some  other  simple  delicacy 
made  by  the  skilful  hands  of  pretty 
Lilian  Reeves. 

“  Oh,  she ’s  pretty,  is  she  ?  ”  I  hear 
some  one  ask. 

Yes,  Lily  (I  may  as  well  call  her  Lily 
at  once)  was  undeniably  pretty.  The 
most  casual  glance  showed  you  a  slim, 
graceful  figure,  “just  as  high  as  a  man’s 
heart”  (as  a  modern  writer  puts  it), 
nice,  distinct  features,  a  blooming  skin, 
telling  of  health  and  youth  and  acti 
vity,  and  eyes  of  the  rare  deep  violet- 
blue  which  poets  rave  of.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  thought  her  then,  and  I 
think  her  now,  the  most  charming  and 
lovely  creature  I  had  ever  beheld  ?  (Yes, 


ma’am,  it’s  quite  true,  every  word  of 
it  !) 

Of  course  I  admired  her  very  much 
from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  her,  and 
I  enjoyed  her  society  when  she  was  in 
a  gay  humour,  and  did  not  tease  me  too 
much  by  either  laughing  at  me  or  put¬ 
ting  on  an  injured  air  at  my  stupidity. 

The  old  lady  did  not  trouble  herself 
much  about  any  one  ;  probably  she  was 
more  seriously  engaged  in  studying  the 
development  of  some  imaginary  symp¬ 
toms,  and  the  best  method  of  curing 
them.  Ned  was  more  observant,  how¬ 
ever,  although  I  do  not  think  he  felt 
very  anxious  about  the  boy-and-girl 
friendship  which  was  evidently  spring¬ 
ing  up  between  his  niece  and  myself. 

“Is  this  your  first  attack  of  calf-love, 
Harry  ?  ”  he  asked,  suddenly,  one  day 
when  we  were  walking  together. 

I  felt  very  indignant  at  this  rough 
question,  and  answered,  coldly,  that  I 
neither  knew  nor  wished  to  know  what 
calf-love  meant. 

“  Perhaps  not,”  he  replied,  “  but  you'll 
have  to  go  through  with  it  some  day, 
for  it  is  as  sure  to  attack  you  as  did  the 
measles  when  you  were  a  baby.  All 
young  men  have  it ;  and  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  when  I  was  your  age  I 
had  rather  a  sharp  bout  of  it  myself.” 

What  Ned  meant  for  a  friendly  hint 
hidden  under  the  guise  of  chaff,  only 
made  me  more  shy  and  reserved  towards 
him  than  I  should  naturally  have  been. 
But  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  I 
suffered  from  the  disease  in  its  most 
aggravated  form,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  keeping  my  feelings  so  closely 
concealed  did  not  add  to  my  sufferings, 
which  were  very  real  and  acute  in  spite 
of  the  unromantic  name  by  which  Ned 
called  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. — FIRST  LOVE. 

As  days  and  weeks  went  by,  Lily 
Reeves  and  I  became  very  good  friends. 
Of  course  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
there  must  be  no  stronger  feeling  than 
friendship  between  us,  as  in  the  first 
place  I  only  owned  about  five  pounds 
in  the  world,  and  my  position  forbade 
anything  more  than  an  ordinary  inte¬ 
rest  in  my  employer’s  niece. 

It  was  very  easy  to  make  these  good 
resolutions,  but  quite  a  different  matter 
to  carry  them  out,  as  I  very  soon  found 
to  my  cost  when  I  discovered  that  my 
heart  was  gone,  and  with  it  my  peace 
of  mind,  my  healthy,  boyish  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  moment.  I  have  not 
an  idea  how  it  came  about,  and  can 
honestly  declare  it  was  in  spite  of  my¬ 
self.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ! 
Our  simple  pastoral  life  threw  us  often 
together,  and  often  alone.  We  might 
have  been  Paul  and  Virginia  in  their 
tropic  island,  or,  indeed,  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  first  garden,  for  all  the  social 
restrictions  we  met  with,  and  before  I 
knew  that  I  was  even  on  the  verge  of 
the  cliff,  lo  !  I  had  tumbled  over  the 
precipice,  and  was  many  fathoms  deep 
in  love  with  the  bluest  eyes  and  sweetest 
voice  in  all  the  wide  world. 

This  was  all  very  well  and  very  plea¬ 
sant,  but  the  question  immediately  rose 
up  before  me,  What  should  I  do1?  If  1 
told  Ned  he  would  only  laugh,  and 
drive  me  half  mad  by  talking  about 
calf-love  ]  that  was  supposing  he  did 
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not  take,  as  lie  well  might,  the  matter 
more  seriously,  and  ask  me  if  I  thought 
I  was  justified  in  saying  a  word  to  any 
one  on  the  subject  when  I  was  earning- 
just  a  labourer’s  wages  and  nothing 
more.  I  felt  that  in  spite  of  my  claim 
to  be  a  gentleman  I  should  be  in  reality 
acting  like  an  unprincipled  fool  if  I 
forgot  my  real  position  and  dared  to 
confess  my  love.  No,  I  could  not  speak 
to  Ned. 

And  Lily !  did  she  love  me1?  I  thought 
so,  and  was  even  mad  enough  to  hope 
she  did.  Should  I  tell  her  of  my  devo¬ 
tion,  and  how  ready  I  felt  to  lay  down 
my  life  to  prove  it?  No,  that  did  not 
seem  honourable  either,  and  I  retained 
sufficient  sense  and  command  over  my¬ 
self  to  feel  the  bathos  involved  in  pro¬ 
fessions,  however  genuine,  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  die  for  the  beloved  object. 
Sometimes  I  felt  that  if  I  were  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  I,  a  friendless,  homeless, 
penniless  pauper,  loved  her,  she  might 
let  her  sweet  thoughts  pity  me,  but  to 
such  dangerous  pity  1  well  knew  1  had 
no  right  or  claim.  There  seemed  but 
one  answer  to  my  ceaseless  self-ques¬ 
tioning,  and  it  is  obvious  what  it  was 
when  conscience  asked  and  honour  an¬ 
swered. 

“  Go  away.  Pack  up  your  swag  (your 
worldly  possessions  will  tit  into  it  quite 
easily),  shake  hands  calmly  with  the 
girl  you  love,  and  go  out  once  more  into 
the  wilderness  like  the  vagrant  you  are. 
Leave  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  sweet 
voice  far  behind,  to  be  thought  of  only 
as  joys  too  precious  for  the  gentleman- 
pauper.” 

Yes,  that  -was  what  I  ought  to  do,  no 
doubt  about  it ;  but  day  after  day 
passed,  and  still  I  delayed  to  carry  out 
the  sentence  of  banishment  pronounced 
by  my  reason  and  sense  of  duty.  I 
kept  saying  meekly  to  myself,  “  It  will 
break  my  heart !  ”  Well,  let  it  break,” 
the  sterner  self  answered  ;  and  then  I 
thought,  in  a  feeble  sort  of  way,  that 
after  all  I  ought  to  give  Lily  some  hint 
of  my  heroic  (!)  resolution  before  carry¬ 
ing  it  out. 

Perhaps  I  did  not  seek  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  very  eagerly,  for  it  was  some 
little  time  longer  before  Mrs.  Peeves 
made  one  by  suddenly  sitting  down  on 
a  fallen  tree  during  one  of  our  evening 
rambles,  and,  declaring  herself  fatigued, 
bade  Lily  and  me  continue  our  walk  a 
little  farther. 

So  we  strolled  on,  silently  at  first, 
whilst  I  tried  to  frame  a  sentence  which 
would  tell  my  sweet  companion  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
station.  I  wonder  now  if  I  ever 
should  have  taken  courage  to  speak, 
though  it  was  not  so  much  courage 
I  lacked  as  the  power  to  speak  at  all, 
so  fast  did  my  heart  beat  and  so  dry 
and  parched  were  my  lips.  Presently 
she  gave  me  the  opportunity  at  once 
dreaded  and  desired,  by  saying  in  her 
soft,  sympathetic  voice, 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  T  re  vert  on,  I  sus¬ 
pect  you  have  been  feeling  quite  unwell 
lately.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  I  asked, 
hoarsely. 

“  Because  you  are  not  nearly  so  bright 
and  cheery  as  you  used  to  be  when  we 
first  came,  she  said,  innocently. 

“  No,  Miss  Reeves,  I  am  not  so  bright 
and  cheery  naturally,  for  I  am  very 


unhappy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  1  am  thinking  of  leaving  you?” 

There,  I  had  done  it  at  last,  and  the 
effect  I  produced  certainly  startled  my 
poor  Lily  as  much  as  I  could  selfishly 
have  desired.  She  stood  quite  still  and 
turned  very  pale,  but  after  a  second’s 
pause  walked  slowly  on,  turning  her 
head  slightly  away,  and  saying,  in  an 
unsteady  voice,  which  she  vainly  tried 
to  make  as  cold  and  calm  as  possible, 

“  And  do  you  think  going  away  will 
make  you  happier  ?  ” 

“No  !  ”  I  almost  shouted  ;  and  1  felt 
no  difficulty  in  speaking  now.  “  How 
can  it  1  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  more 
wretched,  for  I  shall  be  homeless,  friend¬ 
less,  and  almost  penniless.” 

“Yes,  I  know  you  are  poor,”  said  my 
Lily,  more  calmly,  as  I  became  more 
vehement,  “  but  you  ai’e  a  gentleman 
and  have  a  brave  heart.  Why  should 
you  go  away  to  be  miserable  among 
strangers  ?  Does  Uncle  Ned  know  that 
you  are  thinking  of  leaving  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  yet ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would 
think  me  quite  right  to  do  so.  Gladly 
I  would  stay  if  I  could.” 

“  We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,” 
said  Lily ;  and  commonplace  as  the 
words  were,  they  evoked  I  know  not 
what  feelings  of  satisfaction,  for  with 
all  her  self-command,  my  love  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  a  certain  vibrating 
tone  of  tender  regret  out  of  her  gentle 
voice. 

This  impelled  me  to  say,  “  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  quite  well  I  ought  not  to 
have  asked  any  such  question,  but  we 
are  not  always  wise  and  prudent  even 
at  nineteen  years  of  age.  Shall  I  stay, 
Lily  ?  ” 

Simple  as  was  the  question,  my  calling 
her  by  her  pretty  home-name  for  the 
first  time  gave  it  its  true  significance, 
and  with  a  little  girlish  alarm  she 
turned  homewards,  saying,  in  trembling- 
tones, 

“  Oh,  you  must  not  ask  me  !  Do  what 
you  think  right.” 

So  we  rejoined  Mrs.  Reeves  in  silence, 
and  yet  I  felt  ever  so  much  happier,  for 
a  true  lover’s  instinct  told  me  that  Lily 
would  feel  as  I  selfishly  wished  her  to 
feel  when  the  day  of  parting  came  ;  and 
every  man  wffio  has  loved  will  know 
that  this  certainly  afforded  me  the  only 
satisfaction  I  was  capable  of  feeling. 

The  quiet  yet  busy  days  succeeded 
each  other.  My  resolution  to  go  away  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  and  I  went  through 
all  the  balancing  bliss  and  misery  pecu¬ 
liar  to  my  “head-over-ears”  condition. 
Sometimes  I  built  airy  and  absurd 
castles  of  good  luck  coming  down  the 
chimney,  so  to  speak,  and  of  Lily  and 
me  walking  hand-in-hand  through  the 
flowery  paradise  into  which  a  lover’s 
eyes  turns  this  world  of  weeds  and 
tares.  Then,  again,  all  was  blackest 
despair  —  I  was  a  banished,  solitary 
wanderer,  and  Lily  another  man’s  wife  ! 
That  was  always  the  last  turn  of  the 
screw ;  and  as  I. contrived  to  convey  some 
inkling  to  poor  little  Lily  of  my  de¬ 
spairing  state  of  mind,  it  is  no  wonder 
she  grew  anxious  and  unhappy  too, 
and  lost  her  merry  ways  and  blooming- 
colour. 

Mrs.  Reeves  never  thought  any 
one  except  herself  could  ever  have  a 
finger  ache,  and  she  did  not  notice  that 
Lily’s  eyes  grew  larger  and  her  sweet 
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face  paler,  but  Ned  was  more  observant, 
and  one  fine  day  he  said, 

“  Look  here,  Lily  !  I’m  going  to  have 
Gipsy  brought  in,  and  you  must  go 
for  a  ride  whenever  Harry  can  spare 
time  to  take  you.  I’m  sure  you  don’t 
take  exercise  enough.  You  are  not 
looking  half  so  well  as  when  you  came 
here,  and  I  dare  say  you  miss  your  rides. 

I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  sooner.” 

So  Gipsy  was  driven  in  and  roughly 
groomed  by  Dilly’s  willing  hands  ;  I 
would  not  let  any  one  but  myself  fasten 
the  saddle  securely  on  the  mare’s  back  ; 
Ned  swung  his  pretty  niece  lightly  to 
her  seat  and  I  mounted  one  of  the  station 
hacks,  and  forth  we  rode  the  very  next 
afternoon.  Lily  rode  beautifully,  and 
never  looked  better  than  in  her  saddle, 
but  this  evening  she  seemed  to  me  to  be 
riding  recklessly  and  carelessly.  We 
galloped  through  the  bush  in  break¬ 
neck  style,  jumping  logs,  dodging  traps 
in  the  shape  of  old  saw-pits,  and  I  began 
to  feel  almost  provoked  at  the  speed 
with  which  we  were  flying  along  the 
narrow  track — Lily  in  front — which  pre¬ 
cluded  conversation  as  effectually  as  if 
we  were  miles  instead  of  yards  asunder. 
Still  it  was  a  glorious  gallop  ;  the  lights 
and  shades,  shimmering  among  the  big 
Australian  forest  trees,  the  delicious  air 
through  which  we  raced,  and  above  all 
the  slight  figure  in  front  of  me,  look¬ 
ing  the  personification  of  health  and 
courage  and  graceful  girlish  beauty. 

The  exercise  soon  brought  back  colour 
to  her  cheeks  and  brightness  to  her 
eyes,  and  when  we  paused  to  breathe 
the  horses  she  spoke,  more  like  her  old 
self,  in  gay  tones,  of  the  exceeding 
|  beauty  of  the  afternoon,  and  pointed 
}  out  the  lake-like  stretches  of  river,  of 
which  we  caught  a  glimpse  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  rays  of  the  westering 
sun  touched  their  smooth  surface  and 
made  paths  of  ruddy  glory,  hardly  per¬ 
ceived  before  they  were  shut  out  by 
tall  trees  from  our  dazzled  sight. 

On  again,  faster  than  ever.  I  began 
to  feel  angry  and  amazed  at  this  reck¬ 
less  riding,  which  compelled  me  to  keep 
my  old  hack  at  his  best  pace  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  flying  damsel  so  far 
ahead  in  the  narrow  track.  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  lessen  the  distance  between  us 
in  order  to  remonstrate  against  tearing 
through  such  thick  bush  at  this  insane 
speed,  when  I  suddenly  missed  the 
pretty,  upright  figure  before  me,  and 
saw  instead  through  the  dust  a  con¬ 
fused  vision  of  horse  and  habit  and  girl 
rolling  on  the  ground.  I  can  never 
forget  the  horror  of  that  moment.  I 
believe  I  shrieked  like  a  woman,  whilst 
the  few  seconds  it  took  me  to  reach  the 
spot  held  more  of  dread  and  anguish  in 
their  brief  passage  than  I  should  have 
thought  could  have  been  crowded  into 
a  lifetime. 

Was  she  dead  ?  No  !  thank  the  Mer¬ 
ciful  God,  she  moves  !  I  was  oft'  my 
horse  and  leaning  over  her  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  scarcely  able  to  ask  if  she  was 
hurt.  She  was  lying  on  her  right  side, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  appeared 
at  least  unbruised,  but  her  legs  were 
firmly  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the 
weight  of  the  horse’s  body,  and  his 
fore  and  hind  feet  were  in  dangerous 
proximity  on  either  side  of  her  precious 
head. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  am  much  hurt,”  she. 
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whispered,  “  but  I  cannot  move,  and  if 
the  mare  attempts  to  rise  she  must  kick 
me.  Can  you  take  hold  of  her  front 
legs  and  quietly  turn  her  on  her  back  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lily  took  the 
lead,  shaken  and  terrified  as  she  must 
have  been,  poor  darling,  and  gave 
directions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  in  excuse 
for  my  ignorance  that  I  had  “assisted," 
as  the  French  say,  at  v.ery  few  acci¬ 
dents  on  horseback,  and  at  none  where 
a  woman  was  concerned.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  question  the  wisdom  of  her 
suggestions,  but  carried  them  out 
promptly  and  carefully.  I  let  my 
own  horse  go,  feeling  sure  he  was  too 
thoroughly  blown  to  stir  from  the  spot, 
and  crept  on  tiptoe  up  to  the  mare, 
who  was  fortunately  too  much  stunned 
by  her  fall  to  think  of  getting  up  just 
yet.  I  took  firm  hold  of  her  front  legs, 
and,  with  all  my  strength,  levered  her 
as  far  on  to  her  back  as  the  saddle 
would  allow.  The  moment  the  pressure 
was  removed  Lily  scrambled  and  rolled 
clear  of  her,  not  quite  in  the  usual 
graceful  and  composed  fashion  of  hero¬ 
ines  in  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  still  j 
out  of  range  of  the  mare’s  legs,  and 
then  she  got  up  and  staggered  to  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  where  she  was  fain  to 
sink  down  again. 

It  was  too  much  happiness  to  see  that 
Lily  could  move  at  all,  and  I  let  the 
mare’s  fore  legs  fall,  and  darted  to  my 
darling’s  side.  Before  I  had  reached  if, 
however,  the  mare  had  begun  to  plunge 
and  struggle  to  get  up,  and  it  made  me 
sick  to  see  where  her  hoofs  went,  and 
Iioav  horrible  must  have  been  my  Lily’s 


fate  had  her  horse  attempted  to  rise 
before  I  could  help  her. 

My  next  cai’e  was  to  secure  the 
horses,  for  Ave  were  far  from  home,  and 
one  of  us,  at  least,  quite  unfit  to  Avalk 
the  many  miles  back  to  it.  Indeed.  I 
Avas  trembling  quite  as  much  as  Lily 
Avhen  I  came  up  to  her  at  last,  Avitli  a 
horse’s  bridle  over  each  arm,  and  asked 
her  Iioav  she  felt.  She  could  only  smile 
faintly,  poor  child,  and  she  looked  so 
Avhite  and  wan  that  I  hastened  to  tie 
the  horses’  reins  to  a  branch,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  rough  cup  out  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  paper  bark  lying  around, 
hastened  to  the  river  bank  and  brought 
back  a  little  water.  This  I  did  tAvo  or 
three  times,  carrying  it  more  steadily 
each  journey,  and  at  last  she  seemed  to 
revive  ;  and  after  assuring  me  that  she 
felt  no  pain,  except  from  a  severe  bruise 
on  her  arm,  we  remounted  and  rode 
sloAvly  home  through  the  fast-gathering 
tAvilight.  Darkness  soon  fell,  but  the 
track  Avas  plain  and  the  stars  shone 
brightly.  W e  could  not  go  fast,  partly 
because  the  horses  were  so  blown,  and 
partly  because  Lily’s  arm  hurt  her  very 
much,  so  we  made  but  slow  progress. 

Presently  Ave  heard  a  horse  galloping 
toAvards  us,  and  this  proved  to  be  Ned, 
who  had  ridden  out  in  much  alarm  to 
look  for  us.  He  only  stayed  to  satisfy 
j  himself  that  Lily  Avas  safe,  and  to  hear 
|  from  her  that  she  thought  the  accident 
j  must  have  been  caused  by  her  mare 
|  catching  her  hoof  in  a  rope-like  root 
I  across  the  track,  and  then  he  turned 
and  rode  home  rapidly  to  relieve  Mrs. 
Beeves  from  her  great  dread  and 
|  anxiety. 


So  Ave  paced  slowly  and  silently 
homewards  ;  our  hearts  Avere  too  full 
for  speech,  but  Avhen  Ave  reached  the 
slip  rail,  and  before  I  stooiAed  from  my 
saddle  to  remove  it,  Lily  suddenly  said, 
in  a  very  unsteady  voice, 

“  I  can’t  go  in,  Harry,  without  saying 
Iioav  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  saving 
my  life.  Hoav  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough ? ” 

TV  hen  1  look  back  on  that  moment  I 
am  astonished  at  my  own  audacity,  and 
yet  at  the  time  my  answer  to  this 
question,  asked  in  the  trembling  tones 
of  the  girl  I  loved,  and  when  the  near 
approach  of  a  horrible  death  for  her 
seemed  to  have  SAvept  aAvay  all  social 
barriers,  appeared  the  only  possible- 
one. 

Our  horses  Avere  close  together,  and  I 
just  Hung  my  arm  round  her  waist, 
dreAv  her  slight  form  to  me,  and  gave 
her  a  good,  honest  kiss,  which  told 
its  OAvn  story,  if  ever  kiss  did  !  Lily 
seemed  to  think  my  answer  as  natural 
and  inevitable  as  I  did,  and  we  neither 
of  us  said  a  word.  I  let  down  the  slip 
rail,  and  Ave  rode  up  to  the  house.  Ned 
was  Avaiting,  and  I  saAv  him  lift  Lily  out, 
of  the  saddle,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  jfceeves 
burst  out  into  eager  questioning  about 
the  accident.  But  it  was  in  a  dream, 
and  “  Love’s  young  dream,”  too,  if  ever 
such  a  thing  existed,  that  I  led  the 
horses  aAvay,  and  helped  Hilly  to  take 
off  and  house  the  saddles,  and  so  forth, 
for  I  had  given  my  love  a  kiss,  and  she 
had  not  rebuked  me  !  I  envied  no  man 
on  earth  at  that  moment— no,  not  a 
king  on  his  throne. 

( To  be  continued.) 


EDBIC  THE  HORSEMAN: 

A  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  DISCOVERY. 

Bv  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscoie,  Author  of  ‘'Harold,  the  Boy-Earl,’’  “lean  Dobroff,”  “  Kormalc  the  Viking etc.,  etc. 


rj  Ihorfinn  the  Accomplished  had  re- 
1  solved  to  make  another  effort  to 
discover  people  in  the  new-found  land, 
and  Thorward,  being  urged  thereto  by 
Freydisa,  expressed  his  Avillingness  to 
join  the  expedition. 

So,  as  was  usual  among  Scandina¬ 
vians,  meetings  were  held  and  Avays 
and  means  discussed  in  public.  At  one 
of  these  great  gatherings  Leif  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Thorward  asked  him  whether 
he  would  sell  the  booths  Avhich  he  had 
built  tAvo  years  ago  upon  the  margin  of 
the  lake  near  which  they  wintered. 

Leif  Avould  not  sell  the  booths,  to 
Avhich  he  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
attachment,  but  he  offered  Thorward 
and  the  rest  the  use  of  them  to  Avinter 
in,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
repair  such  damages  as  might  arise  in 
conseq uence.  This  Avas  of  course  agreed 
to,  and  Leif  Avas  asked  to  take  command 
of  the  united  creAvs,  but  he  declined, 
because  he  thought  his  duties  in  promot¬ 
ing  Christianity  in  Greenland  claimed 
all  his  time  and  energy.  His  father,  he 
declared,  Avas  growing  old  and  more 
opposed  to  entering  the  Christian 
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Church  than  ever,  although  he  let  his  j 
son  do  as  he  liked  amongst  the  people,  j 
Thus  he  had  rather  a  peculiar  task,  on  j 
one  hand  to  preserve  old  Eirik  in  good-  | 
temper,  and  on  the  other  to  promote  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  He  thought  i 
this  duty  more  incumbent  on  him  than  j 
sailing  to  this  western  coast  to  make  j 
discoveries.  His  ship,  however,  he  j 
would  give  most  gladly  to  help  the  j 
others  in  their  search. 

This  Avas  a  noble  gift,  and  Avas  receded  i 
Avitli  great  delight.  The  Sleipner  Avas  in  j 
good  sailing  trim,  a  Danish  vessel  called  j 
the  Gefion  had  been  bought  by  Thor-  | 
Avard,  so  that  at  present  there  were  j 
three  to  bear  the  hardy  Norsemen  to  I 
the  Avest.  Thorfinn  had  bought  the  ! 
Sleipner  in  conjunction  Avitli  a  wealthy  | 
chief  named  Thorold  Gamlason,  but  i 
iioav  that  the  old  Rolf-Krake  Avas  given  j 
them  thus  handsomely,  Thorfinn  as-  1 
sumed  command  of  her  Avhile  Thorold  I 
took  the  Sleipner.  The  hunter  Thorhall 
joined  the  Gefion,  Edrie,  accompanied  j 
by  Nils  (with  whom  he  had  SAvorn 
brotherhood  according  to  the  Northern  t 
custom),  joined  their  old  ship  Rolf-  | 


Krake,  and  very  glad  they  Avere  to 
serve  Avitli  Thorfinn. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  of  the  names  of 
persons  in  this  history  the  greater 
number  had  the  name  of  Thor  to  form 
the  first  and  most  important  syllable. 
The  reason  is  that  on  the  island  Thor 
Avas  more  Avorshipped  than  the  other 
gods,  and  people  gave  his  name  more 
gladly  than  any  other  to  their  little 
ones. 

But  of  those  Avho  joined  the  expedi¬ 
tion  all  Avere  not  Icelanders  ;  there  were 
NorAvegians,SAvedes,and  Danes.  Among 
the  former,  two  brothers,  named  Helgi 
and  Finnbogi,  Avere  most  prominent  as 
clever  sailors  and  excellent  commanders 
in  their  respective  stations.  It  was 
arranged  that  these  three  ships  should 
sail  to  Ma  kland  and  to  Vinland.  there 
to  get  Avh at  treasures  they  could  find  in 
Avood  and  grapes,  and  then  return  to 
Iceland  Avitli  the  results  of  their 
endeavours.  There  Avere  in  all  one; 
hundred  and  sixty  men  and  women,  fur¬ 
nished  Avitli  cattle  and  Avitli  live  stock 
in  abundance. 

What  a  high  time  Avas  that  at  Bey- 


kiavib  when  the  tliree  ships  weighed 
•anchor  !  the  old  Rolf-Krake  sailed  off 
lirst  with  Leif,  who  wanted  to  return  to 
Greenland  to  his  father,  who  loved  to 
have  his  favourite  with  him. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  upon  the 
passage.  There  were  so  many  ladies 
down  below  that  the  stout  champions 
were  well  waited  on,  and  served  with 
ale,  and  mead,  and  wine,  while  regularly 
at  the  midday  meal,  huge  portions  of 
smoked  and  salted  flesh  of  goats,  of  elks, 
of  boars,  and  bears  were  served  with  as 
much  parade  as  was  observed  in  any 
wealthy  hall  on  land. 

“  This  is  something  like,"  said  little 
Nils.  “  The  more  one  has  of  a  seaman’s 
life  the  better  one  likes  it.  How  those 
fellows  sing  to  their  oars  !” 

“  I  like  to  pull  in  silence,”  answered 
Edric.  “  It  takes  up  half  the  attention 
and  uses  up  much  strength  to  sing  at 
work  ;  I  think  a  good  long  silent  pull 
is  stronger  than  a  noisy  one.” 

“But  not  so  jolly,”  said  a  sturdy 
champion  sitting  just  behind  him. 
“What  we  lose  in  force  we  gain  in 
heart,  my  lad,  and  that  is  more  than 
half  the  battle.” 

Presently  Nils  inquired,  “Why  does 
not  Osric  join  us  1  ” 

Then  the  same  champion  answered 
with  a  grin  “  Ha-ha — lie  join  us  ?  No, 
lad,  he  is  far  too  great  a  dandy  now. 
His  hands  would  hardly  bear  the  touch 
of  these  rude  oars.  He  likes  things 
gilt  and  painted.  Well,  we  may  gild 
the  dragon’s  prow  and  paint  her 
sides,  but  he  would  have  the  oars  all 
decorated  !  (Silken  sails,  perhaps,  gold- 
plated  mast,  ha,  ha  !  Dandies  are  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  firmer  land  than  on  the 
rolling  waves  !  ” 

“  Osric  is  no  milksop  !  A  better 
sailor  never  stepped  than  he,  for  I  have 
seen  him  when  the  winds  and  waves — 
aye  !  and  the  icebergs  too,  have  done 
their  best  to  daunt  the  bravest,  but  Osric 
never  flinched.  As  to  his  love  of  dress, 
thou  art  thyself  no  sloven,  and  every 
warrior  likes  to  see  his  armour  bright 
and  all  his  gold  rings  burnished  1” 

“  Aye,  my  lad,  that  is  true.  I  like 
thy  spirit ;  stand  up  for  absent  friends, 
although  the  adage  says  ‘  the  absent 
have  no  friends  ’ — pull  away,  pull  away, 
brothers  !” 

There  were  no  ravens  sent  away  to 
try  the  distance  or  direction  of  the  land. 
Thorfinn  the  Accomplished  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  sailor,  and  within  four  days’ 
time  from  when  they  started  the  three 
good  ships  anchored  in  Eirik’s  fiord. 

Old  Eirilc  was  iqwn  the  ness  himself 
watching  the  vessels  as  they  came. 
Njord,  the  puppy,  had  grown  nearly 
out  of  puppyliood — nay,  quite  so  as  to 
size,  but  in  his  face  and  manner  he  was 
nothing  but  a  great,  big  puppy  still. 
His  size  astonished  every  one,  and,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  his  uncouth  gam¬ 
bols,  made  him  perhaps  as  celebrated  in 
his  way  as  the  old  yarl  himself. 

“  Ah,  Njord,  my  lad  !  ”  said  Eirik  ; 
“  thy  proper  master  will  be  coming  soon 
to  see  thee,  then  thou  wilt  leave  old 
Eirik  all  alone  and  join  the  other  young 
ones ! ” 

Njord  looked  up  knowingly  at  Eirik 
as  if  to  say,  “  You  know  you  are  talking- 
nonsense  !  ”  and  then  stood  up  upon  his 
hinder  legs  to  put  his  huge  fore  paws  on 
Eirik’s  shoulders,  who  laughed  aloud 
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and  said,  “  Thou  art  too  knowing  for  a 
dog,  almost.  I  sometimes  think  some 
elf  must,  for  a  frolic,  have  taken  thy 
queer  form,  for  such  a  dog  was  never 
seen  before.  Look,  Arvid  Bersison  ! 
Tell  me,  is  that  a  dog  or  not  ?  ” 

The  champion  thus  addressed  replied, 
“  I  know  not  what  he  is  ;  but  if  he  be  an 
elf,  despite  his  jet-black  coat,  I’ll  swear 
it  is  a  white  elf  underneath,  for,  instead 
of  luring  children  to  destruction,  he 
saves  their  lives  with  wonderful  dex¬ 
terity.  This  very  spring  he  saved  no 
less  than  ten.  1  say  ’tis  wonderful ! 
Dog  or  no  dog,  he  is  lucky  !  ” 

“  What  so  su rp  rises  me,”  said  Eirik, 
“  is  that  anything  I  say  to  him  he  under¬ 
stands  as  well  as  I  !  Now  just  look  at 
him  !  ” 

He  was  something  to  look  at  as  the 
Rolf-Ivrake  lowered  her  sail  and  came 
alongside  Eirik’s  jetty,  impelled  by  the 
momentum  acquired  from  the  oars, 
which  quickly  were  laid  in  and  placed 
upon  the  crutch  with  the  precision  of  a 
perfect  drill.  Njord  was  beside  himself. 
Before  the  ship  could  reach  the  jetty  he 
was  in  the  water  and  swimming  rapidly 
towards  that  portion  of  the  ship  where 
Edric  had  his  station,  and  was  stand- 
ing,  having  rapidly  laid  in  his  monstrous 
oar  upon  the  crutch  and  seized  his  spear 
and  javelin  as  quickly  from  the  rack, 
the  pattern  of  a  youthful  warrior  ready 
for  any  fate. 

Thorfinn  observed  the  boy  to  note 
which  feeling  was  the  stronger  in  his 
mind — affection  for  the  dog  or  disci¬ 
pline,  and  he  could  see  the  struggle  in 
his  mind,  one  impulse  bidding  him 
throw  discipline  aside  and  leap  to  meet 
his  old  and  well-loved  playfellow  ;  the 
other  holding  him  as  still’  and  stern  as 
the  ship’s  mast  itself. 

Pleased  with  the  conquest,  Thorfinn 
said,  “  Throw  yonder  dog  a  rope  there, 
Edric  Sigvardson.  I  wonder  whether 
he  will  have  the  sense  to  use  it.  Just 
take  a  turn  with  a  small  line  around 
thy  javelin  and  lower  it.  See  if  he  be 
so  clever  as  to  put  his  fore  paws  on  it 
and  hold  on  while  we  draw  him  up.” 

This  strange  experiment  was  wit¬ 
nessed  in  immense  excitement,  for 
Njord  obeyed  the  orders -to  the  letter, 
but  could  not  very  well  hold  on,  and  as 
they  drew  him  up  he  tumbled  off  into 
the  water.  Edric,  remembering  the 
sharks,  drew  up  the  rope  and  cast  his 
javelin  on  shore  with  so  much  force  as 
to  plunge  it  deep  into  the  stem  of  one 
of  Eirik’s  lindens. 

“  Hey,  Njord,  boy  !  Fetch  it  1  ” 

Rapidly  the  grand  dog  turned,  and 
soon  had  gained  the  land — but  not  too 
soon,  for  all  on  board  could  see  the 
hideous  dorsal  fin  of  a  fierce  Greenland 
shark  gliding  above  the  water.  The  dog 
was  saved.  He  rushed  up  to  the  tree  ; 
he  seized  the  javelin  between  his  teeth, 
but  Edric  hacl  discharged  it  with  such 
force  that  Njord  could  not  withdraw  it 
before  the  ship  had  fully  reached  the 
jetty,  and  all  the  champions,  stepping- 
on  the  shore,  had  formed  in  marching- 
order.  Then  the  javelin  wasloosed,  and 
Njord  came  dancing  back  in  triumph 
with  it  in  his  mouth. 

Then  came  the  other  ships  whose 
crews  were  disembarked,  and  Eirik 
welcomed  them  to  Greenland.  The 
crews  all  marched  together  to  the  hall, 
and  there  the  boards  were  spread,  and 
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mead  was  drunk  in  the  old  Northern 
way. 

The  lawsuit  between  Ulf  and  Edric 
was  spoken  of  as  the  topic  of  greatest 
interest  in  Iceland  at  the  moment. 
When  Eirik  heard  of  it,  he  was  almost 
beside  himself  with  rage.  “ My  son!” 
he  cried.  “No,  never  let  him  use  the 
name  of  Eirikson  again.  Old  as  I  am, 
no  shame  had  come  near  me  until 
this  son,  this  Ulf,  was  born  to  shame 
me.  I  cast  him  off,  disowning  him  as 
son  of  mine  for  ever.  Let  this  be  noted 
by  the  men  of  law.  I  cast  the  fellow 
off  ten  yeai-s  agone,  for  conduct  ill-be¬ 
coming  Odin’s  blood,  which  flows  within 
my  veins.  He  loved  the  flatterer,  the 
jester,  the  drunkard,  the  fop,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  has  sunk  beneath 
them  all.  Champions,  my  heart  is  sad  ! 
Bear  with  me,  for  I  think  my  heart 
must  break  !  Now  listen.  I  shall  not 
long  remain  on  earth.  I  long  for  high 
Valhalla,  as  the  river  yearns  to  reach 
the  sea,  but  ere  I  go,  remember,  I 
bequeath  my  grandson  to  your  charge. 
All  my  estates  in  Greenland  go  to  Leif, 
but  I  decree  that  all  I  have  in  Iceland 
shall  be  Edric’s.  He  must  outwit  this 
Ulf,  and  should  he  do  so,  and  gain  the 
whole  of  Greendale  to  himself,  my 
spirit  will  be  hapjsy.  Thus,  as  a  solemn 
duty,  Edric,  thou  must  contrive  to  win 
thy  land  again  ;  for  it  is  thine  as  it  was 
mine,  and  afterwards  thy  father’s. 
What  Ulf  has  done  I  will  not  say  ;  suf¬ 
fice  it,  he,  of  all  the  world,  has  brought 
dishonour,  and  shamed  my  old  grey 
hairs.” 

This  speech  was  calculated  to  affect 
the  Norsemen  to  the  very  heart ;  there 
was  a  murmur  like  a  distant  growl,  in 
which  the  voice  of  Njord  was  heard  to 
join,  which  was  regarded  as  a  most  un¬ 
lucky  omen — for  Ulf  at  least. 

The  champions  passed  the  night  on 
shore,  and  in  the  morning  took  their 
leave  of  Eirik  and  his  favourite  Leif. 
Then,  getting  all  on  board,  weighed 
anchor,  and  continued  on  their  course 
towards  the  new-found  land. 

And  first  of  all  they  coasted  all  along 
the  Greenland  shore  until  they  reached 
the  spot  upon  the  western  coast  where 
Leif  had  rescued  Thorward  and  his  wife. 
Thence  they  sailed  south  for  two  days 
more  until  they  came  to  “  Stoneland,” 
as  it  had  been  called.  Here  they  found 
many  foxes,  and  large  flat  stones,  full 
five-and-twenty  feet  across,  peculiar  to 
the  country.  Two  more  days  brought 
them  to  the  woody  shores  of  Mark!  and, 
where  they  killed  a  bear  on  an  island 
near  the  coast,  which,  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  was  named  Bjorno  (Byar- 
ney=Bear  Island),  and  then  they  sailed 
away  for  many  days,  still  going  south 
and  coasting  until  they  came  to  such  a 
shore  as  very  much  astonished  them, 
because  of  the  trackless  waste  of  snow- 
white  sand  stretching  along  apparently 
to  endless  space. 

Here  Thorfinn  thought  it  best  to  go 
on  shore  and  stretch  the  rowers’  limbs  ; 
and,  though  there  was  no  attraction  in 
this  huge,  monotonous  desert,  the  men 
and  women  too  were  glad  to  have  the 
change. 

They  went  on  shore  in  safety,  and 
then  the  march  began  ;  but,  judge  of 
Edric’s  horror  when,  after  an  hour’s 
walk  along  the  interminable  flat,  the 
ground  appeared  to  rise — that  is  to  say, 
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instead  of  walking  on  a  plain,  there  j 
seemed  to  be  a  sharply-rising  ground  i 
before  them,  which  they  must  all  i 
ascend  !  On  speaking  to  a  champion 
near  him  of  this  rising  ground  the  war¬ 
rior  laughed,  and  said, 

“Art  mad,  friend  Edric?  I  see  no¬ 
thing  but  the  plain  !  ” 

Edric  then  spoke  to  one  who  walked 
beside  him  on  the  other  side,  and  asked 
him  if  he  saw  the  rising  hill. 

“  See  it  !  Of  course  I  do  !  Dost  think 
me  blind  ?  ” 

Thorfinn,  who  marched  in  front  of 
Edric,  turned  his  head,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed  in  wonder  and  amaze,  “  Halt !  ” 
The  whole  party  halted,  and  turned 
round  to  see  what  wonders  he  beheld, 

■  nd  lo  !  the  ground  behind  them  seemed 
t.  have  risen  like  a  wall  standing  al-  j 
most  on  end,  while  at  the  top  of  this  j 
the  ships  were  standing  upside  down  !  *  j 

The  stern  discipline  of  Scandinavian  j 
warriors  prevailed  even  in  this  trying  ! 
moment.  Not  a  murmur  was  expressed.  \ 
All  the  men  halted,  faced  about,  and  J 
saw  th  sir  ships  above  the  level  of  their  j 
line  of  march,  keel  upwards  ! 

Thorhall  was  first  to  speak. 

“You  Christians  say  there  is  no  j 
‘  Trolldom  ’  (magic)  in  the  world.  Well,  j 
what  is  that1?  That  is  some  trick  of  j 
either  Christian  priests^  or  Northern  j 
trolls.  Now  let  us  see  who  is  the  troll  j 
amongst  us?” 

Saying  these  words,  he  took  his  ashen  I 
spear  and  shaved  two  splinters  from  it  I 
with  his  knife.  Then  he  ran  on  before 
the  vanguard  party  and  placed  these  j 
splinters  crosswise  in  the  way  which  | 
they  were  bound  to  pass.  He  then 
begged  Thorfinn  to  make  the  little  army 
pass  in  single  file,  so  that  each  man  or 
woman  should  cross  these  splinters  as 
they  went. 

To  humour  him  the  chief  complied, 
but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Thorhall, 
each  person  passed  without  disturbing 
them,  whereas  if  there  had  been  a  troll 
amongst  them,  male  or  female,  the 
sticks  or  splinters  from  the  as7i  (the 
sacred  tree  of  Odin)  would  straight 
have  separated  from  the  cross-like  form 
in  which  they  had  been  placed,  and 
have  arranged  themselves  parallel  one 
to  the  other.  Now,  as  no  change 
took  place,  Thorhall  Avas  nonplussed, 
shook  his  head,  looked  foolish,  and 
said  no  more  until  they  reached  the 
water’s  edge,  Avhere  he  exclaimed,  “By 
the  red  beard  of  Thor,  it  is  too  much  !  ” 
for  as  they  marched  nearing  the  water’s 
edge  the  strange  delusion  Vanished. 
The  ships  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
shoAved  no  sign  of  movement.  Thor¬ 
hall  looked  round  and  gazed  inland, 

*  Hitchcock,  in  his  “Geology  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Beaches,”  notices  the  mirage  which  the 
Scandinavians  observed. 


and  then  exclaimed,  pointing  his  finger 
in  the  air  as  to  a  spot  some  forty-five 
degrees  above  the  level  plain, 

“  Look  yonder  !  Is  that  trolldom,  or 
Avhat  is  it  ?  ” 

Each  eye  Avas  turned  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  land  again  seemed  raised  up 
like  an  inclined  plane,  upon  the  Arerge 
of  which  a  host  of  strange,  uncanny, 
elf-like  things  were  standing  on  their 
heads.” 

“Get  all  on  board  as  quickly  as  ye 
may  ?  ”  cried  Thorfinn.  “  I  like  it  not,  in 
faith.  What  may  these  wonders  mean  1 
That  I  shall  never  know.  On  board  !  ” 

So  with  haste  and  precipitation  they 
left  this  fearful  place,  giving  it  the  [ 
name  of  “  Furthu-Strandir,”  or  the  j 
Marvellous  Strands. 

They  sailed  away  south-west  until  j 
they  found  the  coast  grow  more  attrac-  { 
five.  Headlands,  peaks,  and  bays  broke  I 
the  monotony  of  the  long  coast-line 
Into  one  of  these  they  entered,  and 
there  cast  anchor.  Thorfinn  now  deter¬ 
mined  on  sending  some  tAvo  or  three  on 
shore  instead  of  risking  a  Avhole  creAv  in 
an  uncanny  expedition  like  the  last. 
There  Avere  among  the  champions  many 
who  claimed  a  right  to  go  on  shore  and 
make  this  search,  connected  as  it  Avas 
Avith  danger,  which  they  loved. 

But  Thorfinn  ordered  otherwise,  and 
ruled  that  Edric  should  go  Avith  Nils 
and  bring  them  news  of  Avhat  the  land 
was  like.  They  were  supplied  Avith  food 
sufficient  for  three 'days,  hung  in  tvyo 
sacks,  one  round  the  neck  of  each. 

How  the  boys  gloried  in  their  mission ! 
But  Thorfinn,  seeing  how  much  pride  it 
gave  them,  explained  his  motive  to  be 
only  to  save  more  A’aluable  lives.  “For,” 
he  observed,  “  should  ye  be  killed  the 
loss  avouIcI  not  be  felt ;  but  should  a  ! 
champion  fall  Ave  could  not  Avell  supply 
it.” 

“And,”  said  little  Nils,  “if  he  should 
fall  it  Avould  be  very  pleasant  for  our 
friend  Ulf  Eirikson  !  ” 

“  Call  him  not  friend  !  ”  said  Thorfinn. 

“  It  is  a  sacred  word,  and  should  not  so  j 
be  used.  Ulf  is  a  nithing  and  a  coAvard. 
No  terms  are  strong  enough  to  paint  his 
baseness  ;  call  him  not  friend  !  If  Edric 
feels  the  force  of  Avhat  Nils  fears,  he  can 
remain  on  board,  and  I  Avill  send  a 
champion.” 

“  I  never  said  I  would  not  go  !  ”  said  ! 
Edric,  so  indignantly  that  all  the  i 
warriors  laughed.  “  1  will  go  gladly 
with  my  little  brother  Nils.’’ 

So  they  set  off',  provided,  as  vve  said, 
with  three  days’  food ;  but  at  the  end 
of  their  first  day’s  journey  Nils  cried,  in 
great  excitement,  “See,  Edric,  yonder 
fields!  What  kind  of  grass  is  that? 
Surely  it  is  not  corn  !  ” 

“Aye,  but  it  is,  though!”  answered 
Edric — “  Avild  corn  in  great  profusion. 


This  is  splendid  news  !  Come,  Nils  j 
look,  yonder  is  a  hill  covered  Avith  green 
plants.  I  wonder  what  they  are.  Let 
us  run  for  the  hill.” 

So  they  ran  for  “the  hill,”  and  in  a 
short  time  had  reached  the  foot  of  a 
rising  ground  covered  with  vines  laden 
Avith  luscious  grapes. 

“  Why,  this  is  a  second  Wineland, 
Nils  !  ”  cried  Edric.  “  These  grapes  are 
better  than  the  first  !  ” 

“  I  think,”  said  Nils,  “  that  they  are 
just  the  same,  and  this  is  only  another 
part  of  Wineland  !  ” 

“  The  grapes  are  like  those  found  by 
Tyrker  ;  but  this  is  not  so  far  down 
south  as  Lief-booths  are.  The  Avhole 
coast  seems  to  me  to  be  one  mass  of 
grapes  and  corn — a  very  fruitful  land 
of  bread  and  wine  !  ” 

“  Edric,  I  am  so  hungry  ;  sit  down 
here  with  me  and  finish  up  the  meat 
and  bread,  and  after  that  the  grapes 
will  taste  more  pleasantly  than  ever.” 

“  That  Avill  never  do.  We  must  re 
member  we  shall  want  to  eat  to¬ 
rn  orroAv.” 

“  Can’t  Ave  eat  grapes  ?  ” 

“No,  that  Avould  not  be  Avise  ;  but 
this,  I  think,  Avould  do.  Let  us  eat  well 
at  present,  and  take  the  bread  and  meat 
that  may  be  left  open  in  our  hands,  fill¬ 
ing  the  bags  with  corn  and  grapes 
thou  shalt  have  grapes  and  I  the  corn.” 

So  they  sat  dovvn  and  made  a  hearty 
meal,  and  filled  their  bags  respectively 
Avith  grapes  and  corn  They  then 
marched  seaAvards,  intending  to  rejoin 
their  ships  :  but  somehoAv  clouds  arose, 
and  night  closed  in.  Rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  seeing  no  stars  the  boys 
made  a  false  tu rn  in  getting  back  Avhich 
led  them  from  their  Avay.  The  morning 
came,  but  brought  them  no  relief,  They 
knew  not  Iioav  to  turn,  so  they  kept  on 
as  straight  as  possible  ;  and  when  again 
the  night  came  on  they  fancied  they 
could  hear  the  breakers  dashing  on 
the  beach. 

So  they  Avalked  on  again.  They 
Avalked  the  Avhole  night  through,  and 
then  when  morning  dawned  they  saw 
the  sea,  but  it  Avas  not  the  bay  in  which 
the  ships  had  anchored — that  Avas  clear 
enough. 

“  Well,  this  is  pleasant,  Edric  ;  what 
are  Ave  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Wait  patiently.  Halloah,  Nils,  just 
look  yonder  !  What  is  that,  now  coming 
round  that  ness  1  ” 

“  A  ship  !  a  dragon  ship  !  Hurrah  !  ” 

“  But  Iioav  can  we  get  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Fasten  thy  bag  upon  the  spear  and 
wave  it.  I  do  the  same  Avith  mine — so. 
They  must  see  us  now.” 

The  result  of  this  manoeuvre  must  be 
left  for  another  chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MICROSCOPE  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive  uses  to  which  the  magic  lantern 
can  be  put  is  the  exhibition  of  microscope 
slides  r  but  as  these  slides  are  too  small  I 
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PART  I. 

for  the  ordinary  stage  of  the  lantern,  and 
as  the  focusing  lens  is  of  too  Ioav  a  poAver, 
a  special  arrangement  must  be  made  for 
I  their  use. 


This  paper  Avill  describe  fully  how  this, 
special  arrangement  is  to  be  made  and  fixed 
to  the  lantern 

The  microscope  here  described  Avill  not 
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be  limited  to  the  use  with  the  lantern,  but 
can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  microscope  by 
detaching  it,  from  the  nozzle  of.  the  lantern 
The  microscope,  of  which  Fig.  1  is  the 


from  the  end  B  of  the  body  tube.  Finish 
the  tube  up  with  tine  glass  paper. 

You  must  next  make  the  lens  or  focus¬ 
ing  tube  e  e  e  E.  As  the  size  of  this  will 


external  and  Fig.  2  the  sectional  view, 
consists  of  A  A  A  A  the  uody,  which  is  a 
brass  or  tin  tube,  open  at  one  end  and 
closed  at  ^he  other  by  a  plate  of  metal 
having  a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre 
about'one  inch  in  diameter.  In  this  circu¬ 
lar  aperture  is  fastened  a  short  tube,  in 
which  slides  the  lens  or  focusing  tube 
E  E  E  E,  which  carries  at  its  inner  end  two 
lenses  F  F,  with  a  diaphragm  H  H  between 
them  to  cut  off  all  rays  that  do  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  them.  C  is  a  slot,  of 
which  there  are  two,  cut  in  the  body  tube 
for  the  slides  to  be  pushed  into.  The  slides 


depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  lenses,  you 
must  first  purchase  these.  Get  them  at 
some  good  optician’s.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  to  get  them  of  Messrs.  Dolland  and 
Sons,  Ludgate  Hill.  Ask  for  two  double 
convex  lenses,  each  having  a  focal  length 
of  two  inches.  They  will  cost  about  3s.  6d. 
the  pair.  The  diameters  will  be  about  one 
and  a  quarter  inches. 

Make  a  brass  tube  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  long,  and  having  an  inside  diameter 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  or  the 
diameter  of  the  lenses,  so  that  they  will  go 
1  in  easily.  Cut  the  ends  off  quite  square 


Fig.  2. 


are  held  in  position  by  the  tubes  and  plate 
D  D  D  d  d  d,  forming  a  clip,  which  is  kept 
pressed  against  the  slides  by  the  action  of  a 
spiral  spring.  G  G  are  two  small  screws  to 
fix  the  clip  back  while  removing  the  slide. 
These  screws  are  screwed  into  the  short 
tube  of  the  clip,  and  work  in  two  slots  cut 
in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  body.  The 
end  B  of  the  body  is  fixed  into  the  short  tube 
in  the  nozzle  of  the  lantern  that  carries  the 
focusing  tube.  1 

We  will  now  set  to  work  at  making  this 
microscope,  and  the  first  part  to  be  made  is 
the  body  tube.  This  can  be  made  out  of 
brass  or  tin.  Brass  looks  best,  and  if  you 
hard-solder  the  joints  it  will  be  neater, 
as  the  edges  will  not  require  to  be  lapped, 
which  will  allow  the  tubes  to  fit  into  each 
other  closer.  If  you  can  get  a  piece  of  brass 
curtain  pole  that  is  the  right  size  to  fit 
nicely  into  the  tube  in  the  nozzle  of  the 
lantern,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  get 
a  piece  that  is  too  large  and  make  it  smaller 
by  splitting  it  along  the  brazed  joint  (which 
can  be  seen  easily  on  the  inside  as  it  is 
copper  coloured),  and  cutting  off  a  strip 
along  one  of  the  cut  edges  and  soldering  it 
together  again.  Or  you  can  make  the  tube 
out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  by  bending  it 
round  a  piece  of  round  wood  and  soldering 
the  joint.  Directions  for  hard  soldering  are 
given  on  page  668  of  Volume  VII.  of  the 
'•  Boy’s  Own  Paper.”  Article,  ‘  Mv  Model 
Boats.” 

The  tube  is  to  be  three  inches  long  from 
end  to  end.  The  ends  are  to  be  finished  off 
quite  square. 

Cut  the  slots  c  c  one  on  each  side  of  the 
tube,  making  them  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  back  edges  are  to  he  half  an  inch 


and  turn  in  the  edges  of  one  end  to  form  a 
slight  shelf  all  round.  Place  one  of  the 
lenses  in  the  tube,  resting  on  this  shelf,  and 
fix  it  there  by  sliding  in  on  to  it  a  strip  of 
cardboard  one  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  fit  lightly  in  the  tube  with¬ 
out  the  ends  lapping. 

Cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  for  the 
diaphragm  H  H,  having  a  diameter  exactly 
equal  to  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tube,  and 
cut  a  circular  aperture  in  the  pentre  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  place  this  diaphragm 
inside  the  tube  resting  on  the  cardboard 
ring.  On  this  place  another  cardboard  ring 
the  same  size  as  the  first  one,  and  on  this 
place  the  second  lens.  Fasten  this  lens  in 
j  by  sliding  into  the  tube  a  brass  wire  ring- 
right  on  to  the  lens,  or  by  glueing  in  a  ring 
of  cardboard.  The  inside  of  the  tube  and 
all  the  pieces  of  cardboard  must  be  black¬ 
ened  to  absorb  side  lights. 

(To  be  continued). 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


Dogs  of  War  and  their  History. 

The  idea  lately  taken  up  in.  earnest .  in 
the  German  and  Russian  armies  of  using- 
dogs  for  military  purposes  has  been  generally 
talked  of  as  an  innovation.  This,  however, 

!  as  M.  Meunier  shows  in  a  learned  article  in 
I  the  Revue  Scientifique,  is  a  mistake.  Dogs 
|  of  war,  it  appears,  were  well  known  to  the 
i  great  nations  of  ancient  times,  and  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  made 
j  use  ot  the  fearless,  intelligent  animal,  whose 


value  is  now  once  again  to  be  put  to  the 
test.  The  Greeks  had  dogs  in  every  one  of 
their  fortresses ;  and  E.  Blaze,  one  of  M. 
Meunier’s  authorities,  tells  a  good  story  of  an 
outpost  that  was  occupied  by  strong.watch- 
dogs  only.  Opposite  Corinth,  facing  the 
sea,  such  an  outpost  was  situated,  guarded 
by  fifty  dogs.  One  night  the  enemy  began 
to  disembark.  The  garrison  was  drunk  and 
the  dogs  had  to  keep  back  the  aggressors. 
They  fought  like  lions,  andforty-nineof  them 
were  killed.  The  only  survivor,  Soter, 
rushed  away  in  hot  haste,  gave  the  alarm 
in  the  camp,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
back.  The  Romans,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  less  fortunate  on  a  similiar  occasion, 
where  the  geese  performed  the  task  of  the 
dogs  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  soldiers 
to  the  Gauls  scaling  the  walls  of  the  Capitol, 
while  the  dogs  were  fast  asleep.  As  a 
punishment  for  the  unfaithful  servants  a 
religious  ceremony,  at  which  even  Plutarch 
had  still  occasion  to  laugh  on  beholding  it, 
was  thereafter  annually  performed  at  Rome. 
Its  chief  feature  was  that  some  dogs  were 
taken  through  the  streets  with  great  pomp, 
whipped  at  every  cross-road  and  in  every 
public  place,  and  finally  hanged  on  a  cross 
of  the  wood  of  the  elder-tree,  near  the 
Temple  of  Youth.  Even  in  the  sixteenth 
century  two  Turks  performed  a  similiar 
ceremony  in  memory  of  the  dogs  which  had 
devoured  the  corpse  of  Mohammed.  In 
Dalmatian  and  Croatian  garrisons  dogs  of 
war  were  kept,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  reveal  by  their  bark¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  ;  to 
run  to  their  masters  and  make  them 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  fact  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  but  also  to  point  out 
in  the  forest  the  place  where  the  aggressors 
were  hidden.  But,  asks  M.  Meunier,  is  it 
possible  for  a  dog  to  distinguish  different 
nationalities?  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
certain  answer  to  this  question,  but  so  much 
is  certain,  that  the  ancients  had  very  well 
noted  that  the  dog  had  this  peculiar  faculty. 
Minerva’s  temple  at  Daulia  was  guarded  by 
dogs  which  were  trained  with  such  care  that 
they  could  distinguish  Greeks  and  bar¬ 
barians,  lavishing  caresses  on  the  former 
and  barking  continually  if  any  of  the  latter 
arrived.  And  not  only  were  dogs  made  use 
of  in  ordinary  warfare,  but  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  downwards  almost  to 
our  own  day  the  slave-hunters  have  had 
invaluable  assistants  in  their  cruel,  gigantic 
bloodhounds.  In  conclusion  M.  Meunier 
describes  Horace  Vernet’s  touching  picture 
of  the  chien  du  regiment,  which  creeps  up 
with  bleeding  head  and  shattered  feet  to  his 
two  friends  the  drummers;  but  does  not 
mention  the  most  famous  of  all  recent  dogs 
of  war,  the  faithful  Regimentshund  who 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  last  Franco- 
German  war,  and  has  now  well-earned  his 
place  on  one  of  the  magnificent  bas-reliefs 
round  the  Sieges  Saule  at  Berlin. 


An  Elephant’s  Feast. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
September  26th,  an  elephant  belonging  to 
the  Olympic  Circus,  which  was  travelling  the 
country,  broke  out  of  the  stables  at  Rugby 
and  burst  open  the  door  of  a  small  cottage 
adjoining,  squeezed  in  and  unfastened  the 
cupboard,  and  ate  a  dozen  pots  of  jam,  a_ 
gallon  of  pickled  onions,  a  quantity  of 
damsons,  a  pound  of  meat,  a  loaf,  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  a  quantity  of  sweets.  Having 
demolished  everything  in  the  provision  l-ine, 
he  swallowed  the  window  plants,  and  then 
examined  some  ornaments  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  laid  them  carefully  on  the  sofa,  and 
enjoyed  himself  for  nearly  two  hours  before 
lie  was  got  out. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 


IF  a  light  heart  and  faith  in  one’s  own  | 
good  luck  are  omens  of  success,  j 
Mark  Railsford  undoubtedly  entered  on 
his  new  duties  at  Grandcourt  under  the  j 
most  favourable  of  auspices. 

It  would  not  have  been  to  his  discredit  j 
if  his  light  heart  had  acknowledged  1 
even  slightly  the  weight  of  the  re-  j 
sponsibility  it  was  undertaking.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  all  the  ■ 
lighter  for  that  very  responsibility.  The  j 
greater  the  task,  he  argued,  the  greater  | 
the  achievement ;  and  the  greater  the  j 
achievement  the  greater  the  triumph. 

A  less  sanguine  hero  might  have  been  j 
daunted  by  the  pictures  with  which  his  j 
nervous  friends  did  their  best  to  damp 
his  ardour. 

Grover,  delighted  as  he  was  at  the  j 
success  of  his  friend’s  application,  took 
care  to  keep  the  rocks  ahead  well  above 
the  surface  in  all  his  letters  and  con-  { 
versations. 

Railsford  laughed  him  pleasantly  to  j 
scorn. 

“  My  life  is  insured,”  said  he,  gaily.  | 
“  I  stand  six  feet  two  in  my  socks  ;  I  | 
have  in  my  day  known  how  to  hit  out  j 
from  the  shoulder.  I  really  cannot 
tremble  as  much  as  you  would  like  me 
to  do.” 

“  But,  my  dear  fellow,  a  good  life,  and 
six  feet  two  in  your  socks,  and  hits  out 
from  the  shoulder,  won’t  pull  up  Moss’s 
house,  or  give  you  a  hold  on  your  boys.” 

“  Of  course  not,  I  know  that  ;  but 
they’ll  help  me  to  go  through  with  what  j 
I  have  to  do  like  a  man.” 

“  But  you’ve  not  only  to  go  through 
with  it  yourself,  but  take  the  Shell,  or 
at  least  your  house,  with  you.” 

“  All  the  more  need  for  a  strong  arm. 
My  dear  boy,  I’m  not  bragging,  but  you 
don’t  suppose,  surely,  that  I  ought  to 
be  cowed  by  my  difficulties  before  I’ve 
seen  them.  It’s  not  your  rule.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that ;  what  I  want  to 
explain  is,  that  there’s  a  difference 
between  a  fight  and  a  triumphant  pro¬ 
gress.” 

“  As  much  difference  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  a  fight  and  a  stampede.  May  I 
not  prefer  the  fight  to  end  in  the 
triumph  rather  than  the  stampede  ?” 
Grover  laughed,  and  gave  it  up. 

“  Go  and  fight  the  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus  with  the  oak  crown  already  on 
your  brows,  old  man.  I’ll  look  on.” 

.“Thanks.  Ave  Caesar. ,  moriturus  te 
salutat  !  And  now  let’s  know  about  the 
class-books  they  use  in  the  Shell.” 

Grover’s  was  not  the  only  attempt 
made  to  intimidate  our  hero.  A  week 
or  so  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties, 
a  nervous-looking  man  called  to  see 
him.  It  was  Mr.  Moss,  the  late  master. 

“  I  hear  you  have  been  appointed  to 
my  house,”  he  said,  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  “and  I  thought  it  would  be  only 
friendly  to  call  and  tell  you  the  soi’t  of' 
thing  you  are  to  expect  when  you  go 
there.” 

“  Thanks,  very  much,”  said  Railsford, 
with  a  smile  of  the  corner  of  his 
mouth. 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 

CHAPTER  IV. — “  VENT,  VIDI,  - - ” 

“You  may  be  made  of  cast  iron,  or  be 
possessed  of  the  patience  of  a  Job,” 
began  this  cheery  adviser.  “If  so, 
you’re  all  right.  I  wasn’t  either.” 

“  Did  you  find  the  boys  unmanage¬ 
able  ?  ” 

“  ISTo — not  more  than  other  boys — all 
boys,  of  course,  are  the  sworn  foes  of 
law  and  order,  and  nobody  imagines 
anything  else.  No,  your  difficulties,  if 
you  have  anything  like  my  luck,  will 
be  more  with  your  colleagues  than  your 
subjects.” 

“  And  how  do  they  make  themselves 
objectionable  1  ”  asked  the  new  master, 
rather  contemptuously. 

Mr.  Moss  did  not  miss  the  tone  of  the 
question,  and  fired  up  himself. 

“  Of  course,  if  you  don’t  mind  being 
systematically  snubbed  at  head-quar¬ 
ters — thwarted  and  slandered  by  your 
fellow-masters — baulked  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  the  condition,  either 
of  your  house  or  the  school — and  mis¬ 
represented  and  undermined  in  your 
influence  among  your  boys,  you  may  go 
up  and  enjoy  it.  I  didn’t.  That’s  why 
I  left.” 

“At  any  rate,  I  have  one  friend 
among  the  masters — Grover.” 

“  Oh,  poor  Grover.  He  is  the  only 
master  who  can  get  on  at  all,  and  he 
does  so  by  effacing  himself  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  agreeing  with 
everybody.” 

“Not  a  very  noble  character  to  hear 
of  one’s  friend,”  said  Railsford,  who  was 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  this  jeremiad. 

“  I  don’t  blame  him ;  he  can  stand 
more  than  you  or  I  can.” 

“  That,  I  suppose,  is  meant  for  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  me  ?  ”  said  Railsford,  laugh-- 
ing.  “  You  think,  then,  I  would  be  wise 
to  back  out  before  it  is  too  late  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  say  that,  only —  ” 

“Only  you  pity  me.  Thanks,  very 
much.” 

That  evening  Railsford  sent  a  line  to 
Grover. 

“  Tell  me  in  two  words  why  Moss  left 
Grandcourt.” 

A  telegram  came  next  morning,  “  In¬ 
compatibility  of  temper.” 

Whereat  the  new  master  chuckled 
and  dismissed  the  lugubrious  ex-master 
and  his  friendly  warnings  from  liis 
mind. 

But  although  the  gloomy  prognostica¬ 
tions  of  his  Job’s  comforters  failed  in  the 
least  to  depress  his  spirits,  one  very 
small  cloud  hovered  occasionally  on  the 
horizon. 

This  was  the  attitude  of  his  worthy 
and  respected  prospective  pupil  and 
brother-in-law,  Arthur  Herapath. 

That  young  gentleman,  who  had  been 
prudently  kept  in  the  dark  while  term 
lasted,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  con¬ 
siderably  astounded  on  arriving  home 
to  be  met  with  the  news  that  the  new 
Master  of  the  Shell  at  Grandcourt  was 
to  be  Mark  Railsford. 

“  What  a  lark  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Now,  genial  as  the  remark  was,  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  uttered  was  not 


calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed. 

There  was  more  of  enjoyment  in  it 
than  respect.  Yet  boys  will  be  boys,  and 
who  can  gauge  the  depths  of  a  nature 
below  the  smiles  that  ripple  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ? 

Daisy  took  an  opportunity  of  pri¬ 
vately  exhorting  her  brother  on  the 
subject  of  his  future  deportment. 

“  Of  course,  Arty,  dear,  Mark  will 
count  on  you  to  help  him  a  great  deal.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  back  him  up,”  replied  Arty; 
“  never  fear  !  ” 

“Yes,  I’m  sure  you  will.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  he  will  be  your  master  as  well  as 
your  brother.” 

“  That’s  the  grand  thing  about  it !  ” 

“  We  all  look  to  you  to  set  the  other 
boys  an  example  of  obedience  and 
loyalty,  you  know.” 

“  Trust  me  !  I'll  show  ’em  the  way  ! 
I  hope  he’ll  have  a  go  in  at  Bickers’s 
lot.  Moss  never  moved  a,  finger  for  us, 
you  know.  Now  Mark  may  make  them 
sit  up  !  We’ll  back  him  up  no  end,  I 
can  tell  you  !  ” 

Daisy  only  felt  half  reassured  by  this 
declaration,  and  the  further  proceedings 
of  her  amiable  brother  failed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  process. 

At  dinner  that  day,  when  all  the 
family,  including  Mark,  were  present, 
Arthur  startled  the  company  by  burst¬ 
ing  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter  and  almost  rolling  off  his 
chair. 

“Arthur,  what  is  the  matter  1  What 
are  you  laughing  at  ?  ” 

“Oh,  my  eye !”  cried  the  youth,  wiping 
his  tears  and  indulging  in  another  roar. 
“Nothing  ;  I  was  only  thinking  of 
something.” 

“  Let’s  hear  it,”  said  Mark  ;  “  it  must 
be  a  good  joke.” 

“  Rather  !  But,”  added  the  boy,  be¬ 
coming  sober  for  a  moment,  “  I  won’t 
tell  you  or  Daisy,  though.  It  was  be 
fore  we  knew  you  were  coming  to 
Moss’s.  It  was  a  joke  of  Dig’s  ;  ”  and 
lie  relapsed  again  into  laughter,  and 
the  meal  proceeded  with  explosions  at 
short  intervals,  until  at  length  the  de¬ 
linquent  was  sent  to  complete  his  mirth 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room. 

“Arthur  has  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,”  said  Mark,  who  was  already 
beginning,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  make  a 
study  of  puerile  human  nature. 

“  Dreadful  boy  !  ”  said  Daisy,  with 
heightened  colour  ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
her  to  guess  what  had  been  the  subject 
of  “  Dig’s  ”  joke. 

Arthur  manifested  an  alarming 
amount  of  the  same  kind  of  humour 
during  the  holidays,  and  exchanged  the 
most  facetious  letters  with  his  chum  — 
to  judge  at  least  by  the  laughter  which 
accompanied  the  writing  of  his  own 
effusions  and  the  reading  of  those  of 
his  correspondent. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  one  day,  catch¬ 
ing  Mark  and  Daisy  together,  “the best 
lark  of  all  would  be  if  you  two  got  mar 
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ried  at  once,  and  Daisy  came  down  to  be 
dame  of  our  house.  What  a  game  that 
would  be  !” 

“  Don’t  be  so  silly,  Arthur.  I  only  hope 
Mark  will  put  an  end  to  your  nonsense 
and  be  very  strict  with  you  ;  and  look 
here,  sir — ”  here  the  young  lady  became 
very  severe — 11 1  don’t  choose  that  you 
should  talk  about  me  and  my  affairs, 
still  less,  make  jokes  about  them,  to 
your  schoolfellows.  It’s  bad  manners, 
and  wrong,  and  Mark  and  I  will  not 
allow  it,  remember.” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Mark,  “I  hope 
I  shall  not  catch  you  at  anything  of  the 
sort.” 

“You  catch  me!  Do  you  remember 
the  way  I  caught  you  two  that  time 
at  Lucerne  ?  you  know,  when  Dai — ” 

“  Arthur,  be  silent  and  go  away — you 
are  a  hateful  boy  !  ” 


“  Oh,  all  serene  —  don’t  blub.  1 
couldn’t  help  seeing,  could  II  As  I  said 
to  Dig — ” 

“Look  here,  youngster,”  said  Mark, 
growing  warm,  “  hold  your  tongue 
when  you  are  told,  and  don’t  let  me 
hear  any  more  foolery,  or  1  shall  have 
to  punish  you.” 

Arthur  retired  meekly,  with  a  bland 
smile  on  his  face  as  he  mentally  recalled 
the  pleasant  passage  of  wit  he  and  Dig 
had  had  on  the  subject  last  term. 

It  was  little  incidents  like  these 
which  occasionally  suggested  to  Bails- 
ford,  far  more  forcibly  than  the  lugu¬ 
brious  warnings  of  his  officious  friends, 
that  the  task  before  him  at  Grandcourt 
would  tax  his  powers  considerably.  But, 
on  the  whole,  he  rejoiced  that  all  would 
not  be  plain-sailing  at  first,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  relapsing 


immediately  into  the  condition  of  a 
humdrum  pedagogue. 

The  Christmas  holidays  slipped  away 
only  too  fast  for  Arthur  and  for  Daisy. 
Mark,  much  as  he  felt  the  approaching 
separation  from  his  betrothed,  could 
not  suppress  a  slight  feeling  of  exulta¬ 
tion  as  the  day  drew  near  when  he  was 
to  “  go,  see,  and  conquer  ”  at  Grandcourt. 
His  three  idle  years  made  the  prospect 
of  hard  work  now  welcome  ;  and  the 
importance  which  every  one  else  at¬ 
tached  to  his  new  duties  made  him 
;  doubly  keen  for  a  fray  on  which  so  many 
eyes  were  turned. 

Dr.  1  Ymsford  had  suggested,  in  terms 
which  amounted  to  a  mandate,  that  the 
new  master  might  find  it  convenient  to 
|  arrive  at  Grandcourt  a  day  before  the 
|  school  returned,  in  order  to  take  posses- 
!  sion  of  his  quarters  and  acquaint  liirn- 


A  small  child  of  eight  appeared.” 
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self  with  the  details  of  his  coming- 
duties.  This  arrangement  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory,  for  it  deprived 
Mark  of  the  pleasure  of  his  future 
brother-in-law’s  escort,  which  was  a 
great  loss,  and  also  of  the  prospect  of 
hnding  Grover  at  his  journey’s  end,  oil 
which  he  had  reckoned  with  some  confi¬ 
dence. 

However,  it  was  only  the  difference 
of  a  day,  and  during  that  day  he  would 
at  least  do  his  utmost  to  make  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  his  chief. 

So,  with  a  heart  full  of  confidence,  and 
a  cab  full  of  luggage,  he  set  out  gaily  on 
his  new  career. 

“  Good-bye,  Mark.  You’ll  be  good  to 
my  son,  I  know,”  said  Mrs.  Herapatli. 

“  Good-bye,  my  boy — take  care  of 
your  health,”  said  Mr.  Herapatli. 

“  Good-bye,  Mark,”  said  Daisy. 

“Ta-ta,  old  man,”  called  Arthur. 
“  See  you  to-morrow.” 

This  last  greeting,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  recurred  to  Railsford’s  memory 
more  frequently  than  any  of  the  others 
during  the  course  of  the  long  railway 
journey  to  Grandcourt. 

It  took  all  sorts  of  forms  as  the  day 
wore  on.  At  first  it  seemed  only  a 
fraternal  “  au  revoir ,”  then  it  became  a 
rather  serious  promise,  and  finally 
sounded  in  his  ears  rather  like  a  menace. 

Here  was  he,  going  down  like  a  prince 
to  his  coronatioh,  and  his  subjects  would 
“  see  him  to-morrow.”  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  before  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  might  have  something  to  say  to 
the  ordering  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
that  he  should  have  to  reckon  with 
them  as  well  as  they  with  him. 

The  idea  was  not  altogether  comfort¬ 
able,  and  he  tried  to  shelve  it.  Of 
course  he  would  get  on  with  them. 
They  would  look  up  to  him,  and  they 
would  discover  that  his  interests  and 
theirs  were  the  same.  He  was  prepared 
to  go  some  way  to  meet  them.  It  would 
be  odd  if  they  would  not  come  the  rest 
to  meet  him. 

He  turned  his  mind  to  other  subjects. 
Still  he  wished  he  could  be  quite  sure 
that  Arthur’s  innocent  “  see  you  again 
to  morrow”  had  no  double  meaning  for 
him. 

The  railway  took  him  as  far  as  Blank - 
ington  Junction,  about  five  miles  from 
Grandcourt  ;  and,  as  it  would  be  some 
time  before  a  Grandcourt  train  came 
up,  he  decided,  after  seeing  his  effects 
into  a  cab,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
line  frosty  afternoon  and  complete  his 
journey  on  foot. 

He  was,  in  fact,  beginning  to  grow  a 
little  depressed,  and  the  exercise  would 
brace  him  up. 

He  had,  foolishly  enough,  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  somewhat  different  kind  of 
advent,  dropping,  perhaps,  with  some 
little  eclat  on  a  school  where  Arthur  had 
already  proclaimed  his  fame  among  the 
boys,  and  where  Grover  had  prepared 
him  a  welcome  among  the  masters.  Com¬ 
pared  with  that,  this  solitary  backstairs 
arrival  seemed  tame  and  dispiriting, 
and  he  half  regretted  that  he  had  not 
postponed  his  coming  till  to-morrow, 
even  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Ponsford’s  sug¬ 
gestion. 

A  mile  from  Grandcourt  he  caught 
sight  of  the  square  red  ivy-covered  brick 
tower  of  the  school  among  the  trees. 
Even  in  winter  it  looked  warm  and 
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picturesque.  Railsford  had  got  up  its 
history  carefully.  In  the  reign  of 
Cha  rles  i.  it  had  stood  a  month’s  siege  by 
the  Commonwealth  troops,  and  had  held 
its  own  gloriously.  Later  it  had  shel¬ 
tered  many  a  fugitive  Eoyalist,  in¬ 
cluding  Prince  Charlie  himself,  who  for 
one  night  slept  in  the  turret  chamber, 
whose  lozenge  window  Railsford  could 
recognise  even  half  a  mile  away.  But 
before  the  .Restoration  bluff  old  Sir 
Roger  Grandcourt  died  in  exile,  and 
leaving  no  -heirs  to  advance  a  title,  the 
tower  w-as  confiscated  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  presented  to  a  Colonel 
Hailes,  who  had  done  yeoman  service 
for  his  cause  in  the  Civil  War,  and  now, 
after  losing  a  leg  and  one  eye  for  his 
protector,  desired  to  retire  into  private 
life.  After  the  Restoration  the  gallant 
colonel  found  that  it  suited  his  health 
and  convenience  equally  well  to  become 
a  Royalist,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
lived,  as  the  story-books  say,  happy  ever 
afterwards.  His  kinsfolk  all  preceded 
him  to  the  grave,  and  when  at  length 
he  finally  resigned  active  service,  hav¬ 
ing  grown  rich,  and  desirous  to  make 
some  acknowledgment  to  his  country 
for  having  allowed  him  to  change  his 
mind  when  it  suited  him,  he  left  all  he 
had,  including  the  Tower,  to  trustees, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  England  for  ever.  In  two 
hundred  years  this  modest  endowment 
had  grown  into  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  public  schools  in  the  land.  The 
old  red  tower  was  crowded  round  with 
masters’  houses  and  school  buildings, 
and  no  parent  in  England,  if  called 
upon  to  name  the  twelve  chief  schools 
of  the  day,  could  possibly  have  omitted 
Grandcourt  from  the  list. 

All  this  Railsford  knew,  and  felt  not 
a  little  proud  to  be  called  upon  to  take 
his  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
glory  of  this  venerable  establishment. 
Yet  the  sight  of  the  old  red  tower  now 
rather  intimidated  him.  He  felt  less 
sure  than  he  had  been  in  the  morning 
of  lifting  up  Grandcourt  by  his  single 
hand,  and  placing  it  on  the  pinnacle  to 
which  he  had  in  fancy  destined  it. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  he  passed 
the  lodge  and  crossed  the  playing-field 
towards  the  school  house.  The  cab¬ 
man  was  awaiting  him  in  the  square. 

“Never  gave  me  your  name,”  ex¬ 
plained  he,  “and  nobody  knows  nothink 
about  you  here.  Five  miles  is  seven- 
and-six,  and  luggage  is  two  bob  more, 
and  waiting  another  ’alf  hour’s  a  crown, 
namely,  twelve  shillings,  and  thank 
you,  mister.” 

Railsford  rang  the  bell  at  the  porter’s- 
lodge.  A  small  child  of  eight  appeared. 

“  Where’s  your  father  %  ”  asked  the 
new  master. 

“  Yout,”  replied  the  girl. 

“  Well,  your  mother  ?  ” 

“  Please,  she’s — she’s  in  the  church¬ 
yard  along  of  my  Aunt  Sally.” 

“Well,  run  and —  You  mean  she’s 
dea—  ?” 

The  child  nodded  before  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  sentence. 

“  Is  there  any  one  about  ?  ”  inquired 
the  perplexed  new-comer. 

“  There’s  Mrs.’Astings,  doing  the  floors 
in  Bickers’s.” 

Mrs.  Hastings  was  duly  summoned, 
and  arrived  with  her  broom  and  kneel¬ 
ing-pad. 


“  My  good  woman,  can  you  tell  me  the 
fare  from  Blankington  here  ?  ” 

The  lady  looked  perplexed,  then  em¬ 
barrassed,  then  angry. 

“And  you  fetched  me  over  from 
Bickers’s — me,  with  my  lame  foot,  over 
the  cobbles — to  ask  me  that  !  You 
oughter  be  ashamed  of  yerself,  young 
man.  Ask  the  cabman  ;  he  knows.” 

It  was  hopeless.  Railsford  assisted 
to  unload  the  cab,  and  meekly  gave  the 
cabman  the  fare  demanded. 

“  I  am  Mr.  Railsford,  the  new  master,” 
said  he,  presently,  overtaking  Mrs. 
Hastings,  as  she  hobbled  back  in  dud¬ 
geon  to  her  work ;  “  which  are  my 
rooms  1  ” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  You’re  a 
day  too  early.  All  the  rooms  is  up,  and 
it  will  take  us  all  our  times  to  get  them 
done  against  the  school  comes  back  to 
morrow.” 

“  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing,”  said 
Railsford,  who  began  to  feel  his  dignity 
somewhat  put  upon,  “that  Dr.  Ponsford 
should  tell  me  to  come  to-day,  and  that 
no  preparations — ” 

“  Tain’t  got  to  do  with  me.  You’d 
best  go  to  the  Doctor’s  house,  out  of 
that  gate,  across  the  little  square,  the 
house  on  the  far  side  of  the  chapel.” 

Railsford,  leaving  his  luggage  stacked 
on  the  pavement  outside  the  porter’s- 
lodge,  started  of!  with  flushed  cheeks 
to  the  lion’s  den. 

The  Doctor,  said  the  maid,  was  in,  but 
was  at  dinner.  The  gentleman  had 
better  call  again  in  half  an  hour. 

So  Railsford,  in  the  closing  twilight, 
took  a  savage  walk  round  the  school 
precincts,  in  no  mood  to  admire  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  rhapsodies  at  this  neat- 
view  of  the  scene  of  his  coming- 
triumphs. 

In  half  an  hour  he  returned,  and  was 
shown  into  the  Doctor’s  study. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  — ”  here  the 
Doctor  took  up  his  visitor’s  card  to 
refresh  his  memory — “Mr.  Railsford?” 

“  I  was  afraid,  sir,1”  said  Mark,  “I  had 
mistaken  your  letter  about  coining  to¬ 
day  ;  there  appears  to  be  no  one— no 
one  who  can — I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  where  I  am  to  go. 

The  Doctor  waited  patiently  for  the 
end  of  this  lucid  explanation. 

“I  rather  wonder  it  did  not-  suggest 
itself  to  you  to  call  on  me  for  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Railsford  wondered  so  too,  and  felt 
rather  sheepish. 

“Your  train  must  have  been  late.  I 
expected  you  an  hour  ago.” 

“  I  think  we  were  up  to  time.  I 
walked  from  Blankington  here.” 

“Really — I  wish  I  had  known  of  your 
intention.” 

“I  trust,”  said  Railsford,  struck  by  a 
horrible  suspicion,  “you  were  not  wait¬ 
ing  dinner  for  me.” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  grim  smile;  “but  I  had  calcu¬ 
lated  on  taking  you  round  before  night¬ 
fall.  We  must  defer  our  visit  till  the 
morning.  Talking  of  dinner,”  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “  you  will  be  ready  for  something- 
after  your  journey,  will  you  not  ?  ” 

As  Railsford  was  nearly  famishing, 
he  could  only  colour  up  and  reply, 
“  Thank  you.” 

The  Doctor  rang  the  bell. 

“  See  that  Mr.  Railsford  gets  dinner. 
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I  liave  to  go  out,':  added  he  ;  “  but  you 
will,  no  doubt,  make  yourself  at  home;” 
and  the  great  man  withdrew,  leaving 
the  new  master  in  a  very  crestfallen 
and  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

If  this  was  a  sample  of  the  sympathy 
he  might  expect  at  head-quarters,  Moss’s 
prognostications,  after  all,  were  not 
quite  baseless. 

He  made  the  best  of  his  solitary 
dinner,  and  then  sallied  out  in  the  dark 
to  try  to  find  the  porter’s-lodge  once 
more  and  rescue  his  luggage.  That  func¬ 
tionary  was  still  absent,  and  Mark  was 
compelled  himself  to  haul  his  belongings 
in  under  cover,  and  leave  word  with  the 
little  girl  that  they  were  to  be  taken  over 
to  Mr.  Railsford’s  rooms  as  soon  as  her 
father  came  in.  Then  taking  with  him 
a  bag  which  contained  what  he  wanted 
for  the  night,  he  returned  to  the  head 
master’s  house  and  made  a  point  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest  before  his  host  reappeared 
on  the  scene. 

Once  more  luck  was  against  him. 

“  You  vanished  early  last  night,”  said 
the  Doctor,  blandly,  at  breakfast  next 
morning.  “  I  brought  Mr.  Roe  in  to 
supper,  thinking  you  and  he  might  like 
a  chat  about  the  work  in  the  Shell, 
about  which  lie  could  have  given  you 
some  useful  hints.  However,  early 
hours  are  very  commendable.” 

“I  am  extremely  sorry,”  faltered 
Railsford.  “  i  had  no  idea  you  would 
be  home  so  early.  1  should  have  liked 
to  nieet,Mr.  Roe  so  much.” 

‘‘Take  some  more  coffee1?”  said  the 
Doctor. 

After  breakfast  Mark  was  conducted 
in  state  to  his  house.  The  floors  were 
all  damp  and  tlieflcarpets  up  ;  beds  and 
washstands  were  piled  up  in  the  pas¬ 
sages,  and  nowhere  was  a  tire  to  be  seen. 


‘  There  are  your  rooms,’  said  the 
Doctor,  pointing  out  a  suite  of  three 
j  apartments  opening  one  into  the  other,  | 
at  the  present  time  reeking  of  soft-soap  | 
and  absolutely  destitute  of  furniture, 
j  “  You  will  find  them  comfortable  and 
|  central.  The  inner  room  is  the  bed- 
j  room,  the  middle  your  private  sitting- 
j  room,  and  this  larger  one  the  house  ! 
parlour.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  dor-  | 
mitories  and  studies.  You  understand 
your  head  boys — those  in  the  Sixth  and  [ 
Fifth — have  a  study  to  themselves ;  the  ! 
Shell  have  studies  in  pairs,  and  the  j 
junior  school  work  in  the  common  room, 
i  But  all  these  points  you  will  make  your- 
i  self  familiar  with  very  shortly.  As  a  j 
lio_use  master,  you  will  of  course  be  j 
responsible  for  everything  that  takes 
place  in  the  house  —  the  morals,  work 
and  play  of  the  boys  are  under  your  j 
supervision.  You  have  four  Sixth  Form  J 
j  boys  in  the  house,  who  are  prefects  ; 

I  under  you  ;  and  in  certain  matters  j 
|  exercise  an  authority  of  their  own  with-  ! 

;  out  appeal  to  you.  But  you  quite 
understand  that  you  must  watch  that 
this  is  not  abused.  The  house  dame, 
Mrs.  Farthing,  superintends  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  boys’  ward¬ 
robes,  but  is  under  your  direction  in 
other  matters.  I  shall  introduce  you 
to  her  as  we  go  down. 

“  I  refer  you  to  the  school  time-table 
for  particulars  as  to  rising,  chapel, 
preparation,  and  lights-out,  and  so 
j  forth.  Discipline  on  all  these  points  is 
!  essential.  Cases  of  difficulty  may  be  i 
referred  to  a  session  of  the  other  mas-  | 
|  ters,  or  in  extreme  cases  to  me  ;  but 
please  remember  I  do  not  invite  con¬ 
sultation  in  matters  of  detail  A  house 
master  may  use  the  cane  in  special  j 
cases,  which  must  be  reported  through  j 


the  masters’  session  to  me.  So  much 
for  your  house  duties. 

“  As  Master  of  the  Shell,  you  preside 
at  morning  school  there  every  day,  and, 
as  you  know,  have  to  teach  classics,  En¬ 
glish,  and  divinity.  In  the  afternoons, 
the  boys  are  taken  by  the  French, 
mathematical,  and  chemical  maste—" 
But  you  are  nominally  responsible  fo* 
the  whole,  and  any  case  of  insubordina  < 
tion  or  idleness  during  afternoon  school 
will  be  reported  to  you  by  the  master  in 
charge,  and  you  must  deal  with  it  as 
though  you  had  been  in  charge  at  the 
time. 

“  Now  come  and  make  Mrs.  Farthing’s 
acquaintance.” 

Mrs.  Farthing,  a  lean,  wrathful-looking 
personage,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  sheets  and  blankets,  and  received 
her  new  superior  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
She  looked  him  up  and  looked  him  down, 
and  then  sniffed. 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Railsford,  we  shall  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted,  I’ve  no  doubt.” 
Railsford  shuddered  at  the  prospect  ; 
and  finding  that  his  luggage  was  still 
knocking  about  at  the  porter’s-lodge, 
he  made  further  expedition  in  search 
of  it,  and  at  last,  with  superhuman 
efforts,  succeeded  in  getting  it  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  quarters,  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  remarked  in 
an  audible  aside  to  her  fellow-scrubber, 
Mrs.  Willis,  that  people  ought  to  keep 
their  dirty  traps  to  themselves  till  the 
place  is  ready  for  them. 

After  which  Railsford  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  open-air  exercise,  and 
await  patiently  the  hour  when  liis 
carpets  should  be  laid  and  Grandcourt 
should  wake  up  into  life  for  the  new 
term. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOYS’  DOGS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 


Author  of  l1  The  Practical 


“  T  AST  but  not  least.” 

Tins  is  a  saying  we  often  hear,  and 
glad  enough  I  should  be  to  use  it  in  this 
my  final  chapter  on  Boys’  Dogs.  But,  truth 
to  tell,  the  least  come  last  ;  although,  mind 
you,  the  fairy -like  doggies  I  am  now  going 
to  describe  are  not  least  in  their  love  and 
affection,  not  least  in  their  faithfulness  to 
their  owners,  and  assuredly  not  least  in 
their  own  imaginations.  Indeed  Pugs,  for 
example,  inasmuch  as  they  often  have  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  colour,  head 
and  ears,  and  mask  to  the  noble  British 
Mastiff,  often  deem  it  in  accordance  with 
their  dignity  to  comport  themselves  with 
all  the  majesty  of  that  animal,  and  ten 
times  his  fierceness.  The  late  celebrated 
champion  Sootey,  for  example,  would  some¬ 
times  be  playing  about  my  back-kitchen 
door,  when  some  hulking  tramp  or  tape- 
vendor  would  shuttle  in  at  the  gate.  The 
great  Mastiff,  Guelph,  would  be  lying  in 
his  kennel,  but  further  than  the  emission 
of  a  low  warning  growl,  he  would  take  no 
notice,  while  Sootey,  forsooth,  was  breath¬ 
ing  wholesale  threatening?  and  slaughter. 
“Oh  !  you  lazy  big  brute  !  ”  Sootey  would 
seem  to  say  to  Guelph  ;  “if  I  were  only  as 
big  as  you  I’d  scatter  that  tramp  to  the 
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four  winds  of  heaven.”  And  Guelph  by 
way  of  reply  would  give  a  grunt  and  go  to 
sleep  again  —  with  one  wee  eye  open, 
though. 

Well,  but  Pugs  have  not  really  got  much 
of  a  mouth  to  bite  with.  They  are  handi¬ 
capped  like  the  monkeys  by+'  ''  shape  of 
their  faces  and  jaws.  On  the  ocher  hand, 
we  have  pet  lap-dogs,  notably  the  Blen¬ 
heim,  King  Charlie,  and  Japanese  Spaniels, 
and  the  Maltese  Terrier — the  latter  brought 
to  such  perfection  and  extreme  beauty  by 
Lady  Gitfard — that  have  no  desire  to  bite 
any  one  as  a  rule  with  few  exceptions. 
Their  idea  of  perfect  happiness  in  this 
world  is  to  live  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  coddling,  and  if  it  be  a  lady 
who  owns  them  they  get  all  they  want,  and 
often  enough  are  spoiled. 

Here,  however,  I  have  a  little  dog  to 
show  you,  and  he  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
Houri  s  dream,  and  as  brave  as  a  wee  lion. 
He  can  fight  and  bite  and  will  take  his 
little  death  in  defence  of  his  master’s  pro¬ 
perty,  although  he  may  not  weigh  much 
over  five  pounds.  I  allude  to  the  \  orkshire 
Toy  Terrier.  It  was  Mrs.  Foster,  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  who  first  brought  these  to  the  front 
rank  in  the  show  benches,  and  who  many 
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times  and  oft  has  received  prices  for  her 
dogs  that,  if  I  were  to  mention  them,  would 
make  the  reader  stare  in  astonishment. 

It  was  a  Yorkshire  Terrier  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  trained  and  took  on  the  stage  with 
her,  and  the  little  fellow  acted  his  part  so 
very  well  that  he  not  only  brought  down 
the  house  but  raised  the  price  of  dogs  of  his 
breed.  For  a  time  these  fairies  became  the 
rage. 

In  general  appearance  the  Yorkshire 
Terrier  is  a  very  small  but  shapely  wee  dog 
with  much  of  the  genuine  Terrier  type 
about  him,  with  high-carried  ears,  often 
cropped  and  sticking  up  like  needles,  and 
with  a  coat  of  very  long  silver  blue  and 
golden  tan  hair,  which  enwraps  the  little 
rascal  from  stem  to  stern. 

He  has  far  more  coat  than  the  Skye 
Terrier  Jim  (vide  illustration),  and  this 
coat  is  everything  almost  to  the  animal  in 
the  show  ring.  It  is  often  so  long  that 
when  combed  or  brushed  out  while  the  dog 
rests,  or  is  held  up  by  the  chest  nn  a  lady’s 
hand,  it  floats  all  over  her  wrist. 

Supposing  that  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  puppy  of  this  breed 
— price  about  £5  for  anything  like  the  thing 
— you  will  have  to  take  the  utmost  care  of 
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his  coat  and  comfort.  Nothing  must  soil  it 
if  you  intend  to  show  him,  and  if  at  all 
addicted  to  scratching  he  must  wear 
chamois-leather  or  linen  boots  on  his  hind- 
feet.  His  hair  must  he  frequently  oiled 
close  to  the  skin,  and  combed  and  brushed 
every  day.  Much  washing  spoils  the  coat. 

Feed  on  rice,  bread-and-milk,  a  little 


merly  of  a  different  type  of  head,  they  had 
muzzles.  Show  dogs  of  the  present  day 
must  not  have  any  nose  to  speak  of  ;  they 
must  he  round-headed,  short-faced,  large¬ 
eyed,  long-eared,  splendidly  coated  beauties 
of  right  colour  and  size. 

As  to  size,  you  can  hardly  get  them  too 
small  if  they  are  right  as  to  shape. 


treme  breadth  of  skull  gives  an  idea  of  sharp 
ness  to  the  muzzle  which  might  be  fatal 
to  a  show  dog. 

There  should  be  also  more  wrinkles 
about  the  face  and  even  behind  the  shoulders 
in  the  position  the  dog  is  standing  in.  An 
I  additional  twist  to  the  tail  would  also  have 
|  been  an  advantage. 


King  Charlie  and  Blenheim  Spaniel. 


meat  gravy,  eggs,  etc.  But  some  are  not 
over  dainty.  A  bone  is  good  for  them,  but 
it  must  be  large.  Too  much  meat  spoils 
the  coat. 

The  next  little  dog  I  have  to  draw  your 
attention  to  is  the  King  Charles,  and  his 


Pug 


first  cousin  the  Blenheim  may  just  as  well 
step  to  the  front  at  the  same  time. 

The  Charlie,  as  it  is  called,  came  first 
into  vogue,  as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  in  the 
days  of  the  ill-starred  monarch  Charles  I. 
At  all  events  they  came  to  us  from  the 
Court  of  Spain,  and  to  Spain  I  suppose 
from  the  very  far  East. 

Both  they  and  the  Blenheims  were  for- 


The  colour  of  the  Charlie  is  black  and 
deep  golden  tan,  or  light  tan.  The  Blen¬ 
heim  should  be  red  and  white,  but  we  too 
often  find  the  red  is  an  orange. 

The  dogs  herewith  illustrated  will  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  general  shape  and 
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form.  They  are  right  in  skull ;  a  kissing- 
spot  of  red  on  the  brow  would  have  improved 
the  Blenheim,  and  the  highest  part  of  the 
ears  of  the  Charlie  looks  lumpy,  which  gives 
an  idea  there  may  be  curls  there — and  this 
would  be  a  great  fault  in  the  ears.  We 
want  an  abundant  straight  coat. 

I  give  also  an  illustration  of  the  Pug.  The 
ears  are  right  and  the  body  fair,  but  the  ex- 


The  colour  of  the  Pug  should  be  a  silvery 
fawn,  not  yellowish,  with  a  black  mask 
to  the  eyebrows  and  a  trace  of  dark  along 
the  spine. 

The  Maltese  Terrier.  There  is  a  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  this  charming 
little  animal.  Every  little  white  or  half- 
yellow  long-haired  dog  you  see  is  called  a 
Maltese  Terrier. 

But  you  must  see  one  at  some  great  show 
before  you  can  have  much  idea  what  they 
are  like.  Curled  up  in  their  cages,  he  looks 
like  a  bundle  of  white  floss  silk.  The  coat 
quite  buries  him  ;  all  you  can  see — and  that 
not  always— is  a  black  wet  button  of  a 
nose.  The  eyes  may  be  visible  also.  The 
coat  is  very  long  and  abundant,  snow-white 
anti  straight.  Do  not  forget  the  last  adjec¬ 
tive,  please. 

Poodles  are  either  black  or  white.  I 
prefer  the  latter  to  have  long,  very  long, 
corded  coats,  and  the  former  with  short, 
crisp,  wee  curls.  The  black  is  now  the  rage, 
and  good  breeders  are  particular  to  have 
no  mixture  of  white  hairs.  They  should 
be  biggish  dogs,  straight-legged,  and  they 
are  nearly  always  cropped  French  fashion. 
They  wear  eyebrows,  moustachios,  epau¬ 
lettes  on  the  rump,  Zulu  rings  around  the 
legs,  and  silver  rings  and  ribbons  on  their 
tails,  and  are  without  doubt  the  trickiest 
and  funniest,  if  not  the  very  cleverest,  of  all 
dogs. 

The  Japanese  Spaniel  should  be  as  near 
in  points  to  the  Charlie  as  possible,  but  is 
usually  longer  in  the  nose.  The  colour  is 
black  and  white. 

There  is  a  tri-colour  Charlie  sometimes 
seen,  but  very  seldom  in  perfection,  or  he 
would  be  much  admired  indeed.  The 
colours  are  of  course  black,  white,  and  tan, 
prettily  placed. 

The  Italian  Greyhound. — Very  good 
specimens  of  these  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
You  want  them  to  have  many  of  the  points 
of  the  ordinary  Greyhound,  but  the  head  is 
rounded,  and  the  muzzle  more  snipey  and 
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would  keep  your  canine  favourite  free  from 
illness.  Remember  that  frost  and  cold  may 
produce  rheumatism,  anti  that  exposure  to 
the  sun  produces  fits. 

VII. — Do  not  breed  mongrels.  If  the 
mother  does  have  a  litter  of  useless  puppies, 
chloroform  all  but  the  best  one  ;  find  a  good 
home  for  that. 

viii. — Whenever  a  dog  seems  ill,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  him  to  a  well-aired 


for  a  dog.  If  you  meet  a  man  of  this  sort., 
never  deal  with  him  twice. 

V-  —  Cropping  ears,  docking  tails,  and 
lifting  dogs  roughly  up  are  barbarous 
cruelties.  The  first  two  practices  are  on  a 
par  with  that  of  cutting  a  bird's  tongue  to 
make  it  talk. 

Vi. — Beware  of  damp  and  wet,  if  you 


or  three  tablespoonfuls  for  a  dog  of  Collie  or 
Mastiff  size).  Powdered  sulphur  is  also 
good,  made  into  a  bolus  with  butter,  and 
given  fasting.  Sulphur  is  cooling,  but  a 
piece  of  brimstone  put  in  the  dog’s  water- 
dish  does  no  more  good  than  a  china  egg 
would. 

If  the  dog  has  diarrhoea,  give  first  a  dose 
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have  all  the  liberty  you  can  give  him,  even 
when  not  out  for  his  two  regular  walks  a 
day. 

IV.— The  dog's  dishes  for  food  and  water 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  When 
you  are  buying  lood  for  him  at  the  butcher’s 
see  you  get  it  sweet  and  fresh.  Butchers 
have  an  idea  that  anything  is  good  enough 


but  warm  place.  A  basket  near  the  fire 
may  make  a  suitable  bed  for  a  time,  with  j 
pieces  of  old  flannel  as  a  mattress.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  get  soon  well,  take  him  to 
the  best  veterinary  surgeon  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  the 
illness  is  only  slight,  a  mild  dose  of  warm 
castor-oil  (a  teaspoonful  for  a  Toy,  up  to  two 


of  castor-oil,  then  plenty  of  chalk-mixture, 
containing  either  laudanum  or  catechu,  or 
both.  Any  chemist  can  make  this. 

Constipation  is  best  removed  by  giving 
now  and  then  some  raw  or  cooked  liver  (do 
not  boil  it  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour), 
by  an  occasional  swim,  and  abundant  exer¬ 
cise. 

Worms  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  the  use 
of  Spratt’s  patent  Worm  Powders.  Full 
directions  for  administering  them  are  given 
with  each  box,  and  I  can  fully  recommend 
them,  as  I  know  what  the  powders  contain. 

If  the  dog  suffers  from  cough ,  keep  him 
warm  in  the  house,  give  milk  to  drink 
{  warm.)  in  which  some  suet  has  been  boiled. 
Give  also  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  and  get  a 
cough-mixture  containing  tolu  and  pare¬ 
goric  from  a  chemist. 

Mange. — If  washing  well  with  mild  soap 
three  times  a  week,  and  anointing  well  with 
sulphur  ointment,  does  not  effect  a  cure,  the 
mange  is  of  a  bad  sort,  and  you  must  take 
the  dog  to  a  skilled  vet. 

Vermin. — The  cure  is  prevention.  Wash 
frequently  in  warm  weather  with  Spratt’s 
Dog  Soap.  Fleas  are  kept  at  bay  by  using 
Keating’s  Powder.  Dust  it  well  into  the 
coat  and  wash  next  day. 

Fits. — Keep  the  dog  as  quiet  as  possible 
when  the  fit  is  on  him.  Do  nothing  else. 
Change  the  diet,  and  consult  a  vet.  as  to 
medicine. 

Dog  Doctors. — Avoid  all  so-called  dog 
doctors.  Have  skilled  advice,  or  none  at 
all. 

Dog  Bites. — If  you  are  bitten,  it  is  very 
likely  your  own  fault.  Wash  the  wound  ; 
suck  it.  well.  Cauterise  if  you  like,  and 
then  treat  it  as  an  ordinary  cut. 

Mud  Dogs. — They,  are  far  more  rare  than 
the  public  imagine  ;  only  about  five  per 
cent,  of  dogs  killed  as  rabid  on  the  street 
by  frightened,  over-officious  policemen  are 
really  mad.  Mad  dogs  do  not  foam  at  the 
mouth,  as  the  public  believe  ;  when  a  dog 
does  so  perhaps  the  poor  beast  is  thirsty 
and  excited,  having  lost  his  master. 

If  water  was  always  placed  in  iron  ena¬ 
melled  dishes  by  shopkeepers  on  the  pave¬ 
ments,  there  would  be  very  few  mad  dogs 
seen  about. 
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not  so  long  comparatively.  The  smaller 
this  dog  is  the  better — a  shivery-looking, 
fragile  creature,  yet,  for  all  this  it  is  a  para 
gon  of  beauty  and  .shapeliness,  if  well-bred, 
nor  is  he  devoid  of  courage.  I  have  known 
an  Italian  Greyhound  offer  battle  to  a  Mas¬ 
tiff  The  Mastiff,  il  is  needless  to  say,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  thus  cheekily 
thrown  down  in  front  of  his  noble  nose. 

What  is  called  the  Toy -Terrier  is,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  tiny  Manchester 
Terrier,  black -and-tan,  with  as  much  Terrier 
type  and  characteristic  about  him  as  can  be 
crammed  into  so  small  a  skin.  However,  a 
really  shapely  dog  of  this  breed,  or  kind, 
rather,  would  be  valuable  if  he  did  not 
weigh  over  three  pounds. 

I  must  now  conclude  with  a  few  words  of 
good  advice  to  boys  who  keep  dogs.  About 
the  feeding  and  kennelirnr  I  have  already 
spoken. 

I.— Try,  if  possible,  in  all  your  dealings 
with  your  pet,  to  imagine  yourself  in  his 
place  Do  not  forget  that  your  dog  has 
feelings,  moral  as  well  as  physical ;  that  he 
will  become  exceedingly  fond  of  you  if  you 
treat  him  with  kindliness  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  he  is  fond  of  you  it  is  the 
greatest  of  cowardly  cruelty  to  dash  back, 
as  it  were,  his  affection  in  his  face,  and  half 
break  his  poor  heart. 

it. — Never  worry  nor  bully  a  dog,  and 
never  beat  him.  If  you  cannot  manage 
him  without  harshness  you  have  no  right  to 
own  so  noble-minded  an  animal.  Teach 
him  obedience  and  cleanliness  bv  firmness 
and  persuasion.  The  uplifted  linger  of 
rebuke,  or  the  absence  of  a  loving  master’s 
smile,  showing  the  dog  he  has  committed 
a,  fault,  is  greater  punishment  for  him  than 
blows  from  cane  or  whip  could  be. 

hi. — Exercise  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a  dog’s  mental  and  bodily  health.  With 
it  he  is  always  well  ;  without  it  sluggish, 
unhealthy,  and  morose.  The  more  he  runs 
and  romps  when  out  with  you,  the  better 
he  will  be.  Always,  then,  have  a  stick  or 
a  ball  for  him  to  play  with,  and  let  him 
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ext  we  will  take  Big  Ring,  or  Ring  Taw. 
Draw  a  six-inch  ring,  and  from  the  same 
•centre  draw  a  circle  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  circle  is  the  base,  or  offing.  In  the  inner 
ring  place  as  many  marbles  each  as  you 
may  agree  upon  ;  but  as  any  number  of 
players  may  play,  two  each  is  generally 
■enough.  The  principle  of  the  game  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Little  Ring.  The  players 
shoot  in  turns,  and  continue  shooting  till 
they  miss.  The  “  offing”  is  the  base,  and 
from  any  point  round  it  the  shots  can  l>e 
taken.  Should  a  taw  be  shot  beyond  the 
ring  it  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  it  had 
gone  to  base  in  the  Little  Ring  game,  arid 
the  player  takes  his  next  trial  from  the 
ring,  and  not  from  where  his  taw  rested. 

This  is  the  general  game,  but  different 
schools  have  different  rules.  In  some  places 
if  a  taw  stops  within  the  inner  ring  the 
player  is  out  of  the  game  and  has  to  pay 
back  his  winnings  ;  in  other  places  he  has 
not  only  to  pay  back,  but  to  put  in  an  extra 
marble  as  a  fine  ;  in  others,  if  a  taw  be  hit 
by  an  opponent,  the  owner  of  the  taw  must 
hand  over  all  he  may  have  won  during  the 
game  in  progress.  Whatever  the  local 
rules  may  be,  it  is  as  well  to  ascertain  them 
before  commencing  to  play.  If  there  are 
no  particular  rules,  and  you  are  playing 
amongst  yourselves,  play  in  the  way  we 
have  described.  You  will  find  the  games 
will  give  quite  variety  enough,  and  give 
more  scojie  for  skill  than  most  of  the  others. 
Ours  are  the  original  games,  and  have  been 
played  for  years  by  boys  and  men,  for  time 
was  when  men  played  much  at  marbles. 

The  French  game  of  marbles  is  called 
“Fortifications.”  It  is  best  described  as 
Square  Taw,  being  Big  Ring  with  squares 
or  oblongs  instead  of  rings.  In  its  simple 
form  the  rules  are  the  same  as  at  Ring  Taw, 
but  sometimes  smaller  fortresses  are  drawn 
at  ea  ch  corner  of  the  outer  square,  and  taws 
or  marbles  stopping  in  them  have  to  pay  a 
line  which  goes  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  central  “  fort.” 

Drop  Taw  is  a  game  now  going  out  of 
fashion,  in  which  the  marbles  were  crowded 
into  a  small  ring,  and  the  taws  shot  up  into 
tire  air  so  as  to  fall  on  and  scatter  them,  all 
that  were  knocked  out  falling  to  the  shooter. 

Pyramids  in  its  old  form  is  a  game  for 
two  players.  A  ring  six  feet  in  diameter  is 
drawn,  and  the  stakes,  two  marbles  each,  are 
arranged  in  the  centre  as  a  pyramid,  with 
three  for  the  base  and  one  on  the  top.  The 
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i  players  then  shoot  in  turns  from  the  ring,  and 
i  only  win  such  marbles  as  they  knock  right 
out  of  the  ring.  After  the  game  is  started  it 
becomes  practically  the  same  as  Ring  Taw, 
j  with  the  difference  that  the  larger  ring- 
takes  the  same  place  as  the  small  ring,  and 
no  taw  can  be  “  killed  ”  or  become  liable  to 
a  fine.  In  modern  Pyramids,  one  of  the 
players  becomes  a  banker,  and  places  the 
pyramid  in  the  centre  of  a  six -inch  ring, 
about  twelve  feet  from  a  base.  The  players 
i  shoot  at  the  pyramid  from  the  base,  and  get 
all  the  marbles  they  knock  out  of  the  ring, 
the  banker  keeping  every  marble  they  shoot. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  ring,  and  when  the 
pyramid  is  hit,  the  hitter  takes  the  four 
j  marbles  of  which  it  is  composed.  Pyramids 
I  in  this  form  gives  such  au  advantage  to  the 
banker,  that  it  should  never  be  played 
unless  it  is  agreed  beforehand  that  after 
j  so  many  shots  the  bank  should  be  taken  in 
|  turn  by  all  the  players,  and  that  no  player 
leave  until  the  game  is  finished.  If  the 
I  complete  round  of  so  many  shots  each  can¬ 
not  be  got  through,  the  winnings  on  both 
sides  should  be  returned. 

In  Picking  the  Plums,  a  straight  line 
takes  the  place  of  the  ring  ;  and  hence  more 
players  can  take  part  in  the  game  than  at 
Ring  Taw.  The  marbles  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  on  the  line,  and  have  simply 
to  be  knocked  clear  of  it.  Sometimes  this 
is  worked  as  a  banker’s  game,  one  player 
keeping  the  line  supplied,  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  marbles  that  miss.  It  is 
a  good  game — for  the  banker. 

This  leads  us  easily  to  Bridge  Board,  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  or  card  is  cut  into  a 
series  of  arches,  each  large  enough  for  a 
j  marble  to  pass.  The  arches  are  numbered 
|  with  0  in  the  middle.  The  players  shoot 
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at  the  board  from  a  dozen  feet  or  so ; 
all  the  marbles  so  shot  becoming  the 
property  of  the  bridge-keeper,  who  has  to 
pay  back  the  number  of  marbles  indicated 
over  the  arch  the  player  may  happen  to 
shoot  through.  The  chances  of  the  players 


are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
arches  and  the  length  of  the  range. 

A  better  game  is  the  Counting  Arch.  A 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  four  inches  high, 
and  twenty-two  inches  long  is  notched  or 
cut  into  arches  two  inches  wide,  and  fitted 
with  a  strut  on  each  end  to  keep  it  upright. 
The  players  shoot  at  it  so  many  marbles 
each,  and  count  according  to  the  numbers 
on  the  arches  the  marbles  go  through. 
When  all  have  shot,  the  player  that  has 
scored  most  is  the  winner,  and  he  takes  the 
pool,  if  a  pool  of  so  much  for  entrance  fees 
has  been  made,  or  the  players  have  to  give 


him  marbles  enough  in  equal  shares  to 
make  up  the  number  he  has  won.  In  this 
game  there  is  no  banker,  and  the  chances 
are  equal.  The  numbers  on  the  arches 
should  not  be  too  high  if  the  sharing  game 
is  to  be  played. 

There  is  another  bridge  game  called  Dis¬ 
count,  in  which  three  arches  are  used. 
Marbles  going  through  the  central  arch 
take  two  from  the  pool ;  marbles  going 
through  either  of  the  side  arches  pay  one 
to  the  pool ;  marbles  failing  to  pass  an  arch 
go  either  to  the  pool  or  the  pool-keeper. 


Another  of  these  p^ol  games  is  Teetotum. 
In  it  a  teetotum  is  spun  and  shot  at,  and  if 
hit,  the  Litter  claims  the  number  that  comes 
uppermost,  either  to  be  added  to  his  score 
or  to  be  paid  in  marbles.  In  Teetotum  49 
will  be  found  a  good  number  for  game,  any 
player  passing  it  having  to  go  back  as  many 
as  he  is  over.  Thus,  if  a  player  is  45,  and 
he  hits  the  teetotum  and  it  stops  at  6,  his 
score  becomes  47,  and  in  his  turn  tries  again 
until  he  gets  49  exactly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  BOY  HERO* 


Ox  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Custoza, 
July  24th,  1848,  about  sixty  soldiers 
belonging  to  an  Italian  infantry  regiment, 
who  had  been  sent  to  occupy  a  lone  house 
standing  on  a  height,  found  themselves 
suddenly  attacked  by  two  companies  of 
Austrian  soldiers,  who,  firing  furiously  from 
•different  parts,  gave  them  hardly  time  to  take 
shelter  in  the  house  and  barricade  the  doors. 
Even  as  it  was,  some  dead  and  some 
wounded  were  left  on  the  fields. 

Having  secured  the  doors,  the  Italians 
rushed  to  the  windows  of  the  ground  and 
first  floor,  and  opened  a  rapid  fire  on  the 
besiegers,  who,  gradually  closing-in  in  -a 
semicircle,  vigorously  returned  their  fire. 

In  command  of  the  sixty  Italian  soldiers 


*  Translated  from  the  book  “  Cuore,"  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  author,  Signor  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 


were  two  subaltern  officers,  and  a  captain, 
a  tall  old  man,  thin  and  austere  looking, 
with  grey  hair  and  beard.  There  was  also 
with  them  a  Sardinian  drummer- boy,  a  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  old,  though  he 
appeared  to  be  hardly  twelve.  He  was 
short,  with  an  olive-brown  face,  and  two 
deep-set  black  sparkling  eyes. 

The  captain  from  an  upper  room  directed 
:  the  defence,  launching  out  his  commands 
:  like  pistol  shots,  but  not  the  least  sign  of 
emotion  was  to  be  seen  on  his  iron  features. 
The  drummer,  a  little  pale,  but  firm  on  his 
feet,  mounted  a  table,  and  supporting  him¬ 
self  by  the  ceiling,  leant  forward  to  look 
out  of  the  window  ;  he  could  see  through 
the  smoke  the  divisious  of  the  wliite-coated 
Austrians  slowly  advancing. 

The  house  was  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  incline,  and  had  only  one  high 


window  on  the  side  of  the  declivity,  which 
opened  from  an  attic.  The  Austrians,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  attack  it  on  that  side,  and  the 
descent  was  free ;  the  firing  was  directed 
only  to  the  front  and  two  sides.  But  it  was 
a  hot  fire — a  storm  of  leaden  balls,  which 
outside  cracked  the  walls,  pounded  the  tiles, 
and  within  destroyed  ceilings,  furniture, 
window-frames,  shutters,  making  clouds  of 
mortar,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  glass  fly  about,  whistling  and 
rebounding,  breaking  everything  with  a 
noise  sufficient  to  stun  one. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  soldiers 
shooting  from  the  windows  would  fall  back 
on  the  floor  and  was  dragged  away.  Some 
staggered  from  room  to  room,  pressing  their 
hands  on  their  wounds.  In  the  kitchen  one 
was  lying  already  dead.  The  semicircle  of 
the  enemy  closed  in  still  more. 
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The  captain,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  unmoved,  showed  signs  of  uneasiness, 
and  went  out  of  the  room  hurriedly,  followed 
hv  the  sergeant,  who  in  a  few  moments 
came  back  hastily,  and  called  the  drummer. 

The  hoy  followed  him  up  a  wooden  stair¬ 
case,  and  they  entered  a  bare  attic,  where 
they  found  the  captain  leaning  against  the 
window,  writing  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
paper  torn  from  the  wall,  and  at  his  feet  on 
the  floor  was  lying  the  rope  of  the  well. 
The  captain  folded  up  the  paper,  and  fixing 
on  the  boy  those  cold  grey  eyes  before 
which  all  the  soldiers  trembled,  said  harshly, 
“  Drummer  !  ” 

The  drummer  put  his  hand  to  his  cap. 

“Have  you  courage?”  The  boy’s  eyes 
flashed.  “  Yes,  captain.” 

“Look  down  there,”  said  the  officer, 
pushing  him  to  the  window,  “  in  the  plain, 
near  the  houses  of  Villafranca,  where  there 
is  that  glistening  of  bayonets.  There  are 
our  soldiers,  stationary.  Take  this  letter, 
seize  hold  of  the  rope,  let  yourself  down 
from  the  window,  rush  down  the  incline, 
cross  the  fields,  reach  them,  and  give  the 
letter  to  the  first  officer  you  see.  Throw 
aside  your  belt  and  knapsack.” 

The  boy  took  off  his  belt  and  knapsack, 
and  put  the  note  in  his  breast-pocket ;  the 
sergeant  threw  one  end  of  the  rope  out  of 
the  window,  holding  fast  the  other  end  with 
both  hands  ;  the  captain  helped  the  boy 
to  get  through  the  window,  with  his  back 
towards  the  fields. 

“Take  care,”  he  said  to  him,  “the  safety 
of  the  detachment  lies  in  your  courage  and 
fleetness !” 

“  Trust  me,  captain,”  answered  the  boy, 
swinging  himself  out. 

“  Bend  yourself  in  going  down,”  added 
the  captain,  seizing  hold  of  the  cord  together 
with  the  sergeant. 

“  Do  not  fear.” 

“  God  help  you.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  drummer  reached 
the  ground ;  the  sergeant  rapidly  drew  up 
the  rope  and  disappeared.  The  captain 
looked  eagerly  out  of  the  window,  and  saw 
the  boy  flying  down  the  descent.  He  hoped 
he  had  succeeded  in  passing  unobserved,  but 
five  or  six  little  clouds  of  dust,  both  before 
and  behind  him,  showed  that  he  had  been 
seen  by  the  Austrians,  who  were  shooting 
down  on  him  from  the  height.  Those  little 
clouds  were  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the 
bullets,  but  the  drummer  continued  to  run 
at  a  breakneck  pace. 

All  at  once  he  stumbled — “killed  !  ”  cried 
out  the  captain.  But  he  had  hardly  said 
the  word  when  he  saw  the  boy  get  up  again. 
“  Ah  !  only  a  fall  !  ”  and  he  breathed  again. 
The  drummer  in  fact  began  running  with 
all  lus  might ;  but  he  limped.  “  A  twist  of 
the  foot,”  thought  the  captain.  Some  little 
clouds  or  dust  still  rose  round  the  boy,  but 
always  farther  off.  He  was  safe. 

The  captain  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
triumph.  But  he  continued  to  follow  him 
with  his  eyes,  for  it  was  an  affair  of  minutes. 
Did  he  not  reach  therequickly  with  the  letter 
demanding  help,  either  all  his  Soldiers  would 
be  killed,  or  he  with  them  must  render 
themselves  prisoners. 

The  boy  ran  rapidly  for  a  time,  then 
slackened  his  pace,  limping  ;  then  on  again, 
but  with  more  and  more  effort,  and  every 
now  and  then  stumbled  and  stopped  for  a 
moment.  Perhaps  “a  spent  bullet  has 
grazed  him,”  thought  the  captain,  and  noted 
all  his  movements  anxiously,  involuntarily 
urging  him,  talking  to  him  as  if  he  could 
hear  him  ;  measuring  with  his  eve  without 
cessation  the  distance  between  the  flying 
boy  and  the  glistening  arms  down  there  in 
the  plain  among  the  fields  of  corn  lying 
golden  in  the  sun.  And  in  the  meantime 
he  heard  the  whistling  and  the  crashing  of 
the  bullets  in  the  room  below,  the  imperious 
and  angry  tones  of  the  officers  and  sergeants, 


the  sharp  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  furniture,  the  falling  of  mortar. 

“On  !  on!  courage,”  he  cried  excitedly, 
following  with  his  look  the  distant  drummer. 
“  Go  on  !  run  !  ho  is  stopping.  Ah  !  he  is 
running  again.”  Here  an  officer  breathless 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  enemy,  without 
ceasing  their  fire,  were  waving  a  white 
cloth,  intimating  a  surrender.  “Do  not 
answer,”  he  cried,  without  removing  his 
eyes  from  the  boy,  who  was  already  in  the 
plain,  but  who  no  longer  ran,  and  appeared 
to  drag  himself  on  with  great  difficulty. 
“  Go  on  !  run !  ”  said  the  captain,  con¬ 
vulsively  closing  his  teeth  and  hands.  Then 
he  almost  hissed,  “Ah!  the  infamous 
coward,  he  is  sitting  down  1”  In  fact,  the 
boy’s  head,  which  he  had  seen  up  to  that 
moment  above  the  corn,  disappeared  as  if 
he  had  fallen.  But  after  a  moment  it 
appeared  again  ;  and  at  last  it  was  lost 
behind  the  hedges,  and  the  captain  did  not 
see  it  again. 

Then  he  ran  hastily  downstairs  to  join 
his  men.  The  room  was  full  of  the  wounded , 
some  of  whom  turned  round  and  round  as 
if  intoxicated,  supporting  themselves  by  the 
furniture ;  the  walls  and  the  floor  were 
splashed  with  blood,  and  some  were  lying 
dead  across  the  door.  The  lieutenant  had 
his  right  arm  broken  by  a  ball ;  the  smoke 
and  dust  covered  everything. 

“Courage!”  called  out  the  captain; 
“  keep  your  posts  !  Help  is  coming  !  ” 

The  Austrians  had  drawn  still  nearer  ; 
one  could  see  their  contorted  faces  through 
the  smoke  ;  one  heard  among  the  noise  of 
the  firing  their  cries,  calling  on  the  de¬ 
fenders  to  surrender,  and  threatening  mas¬ 
sacre.  The  tire  of  the  defence  slackened, 
discouragement  showed  itself  on  every  face, 
it  was  not  possible  to  protract  the  resist¬ 
ance  longer. 

The  firing  of  the  Austrians  here  suddenly 
lessened,  and  a  voice  called  out,  first  in 
German  and  then  in  Italian :  ‘ 1  Surrender  !  ” 

“Never,”  was  the  captain’s  immediate 
response.  And  fast  and  furious  recom¬ 
menced  the  firing  on  both  sides.  Other 
soldiers  fell.  Already  more  than  one  win¬ 
dow  was  without  defenders.  The  fatal 
moment  was  imminent.  The  captain  mut¬ 
tering  in  a  smothered  voice  :  “  They  do 
not  come  !  they  do  not  come !  ”  strode 
about,  bending  bis  sword  convulsively,  and 
resolved  to  die. 

Just  then  a  sergeant  descending  hastily 
from  the  garret,  shouted,  “They  are 
coming  !  ” 

“They  are  coming  !  ”  repeated  the  cap¬ 
tain.  And  one  and  all  who  could  stand 
made  for  the  windows,  and  the  resistance 
again  grew  fierce. 

In  a  few  minutes  symptoms  of  disorder 
were  visible  among  the  enemy.  The  cap¬ 
tain  quickly  called  together  all  he  could 
muster  in  the  ground -floor  room,  prepared 
to  make  a  sally  with  fixed  bayonets.  Then 
he  again  rushed  upstairs,  but  before  he  had 
hardly  reached  the  top  a  hurried  trampling 
was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
hurrah,  and  they  saw  from  the  window, 
through  the  smoke,  the  doubled-pointed 
caps  of  the  Italian  carabineers.  Then  the 
defenders,  with  bayonets  low,  dashed  out  of 
the  door.  The  enemy  wavered,  got  into 
confusion,  then  fled ;  the  ground  was  cleared, 
the  house  freed,  and  a  little  while  after  two 
battalions  of  Italian  infantry  with  two  guns 
occupied  the  height. 

The  captain,  with  the  remaining  soldiers, 
joined  the  regiment,  and  fought  again, 
when  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  left 
hand  by  a  rebounding  ball,  during  the  last 
assault  by  bayonet. 

The  day  finished  with  victory  on  the 
Italian  side.  But  the  day  after  the  fighting 
began  again,  and  notwithstanding  the  stout 
resistance  of  the  Italians,  they  were  over¬ 
come  by  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the 


Austrians,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  they  retreated  sadly  towards 
the  Mincio.  The  captain,  although 
wounded,  walked  the  whole  day  on  foot 
with  his  soldiers,  all  tired  and  silent.  At 
fall  of  day  he  reached  Goito  on  the  Mincio, 
and  went  directly  in  search  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  with  his  broken  arm  had  been 
taken  by  the  ambulance,  and  ought  to  have 
reached  Goito  before  him.  He  was  directed 
to  a  church  where  a  camp  hospital  had 
been  hurriedly  arranged.  He  found  the 
building  full  of  the  wounded,  lying  in  two 
rows  of  beds  and  mattresses  laid  on  the 
pavement ;  while  two  doctors  and  several 
nurses  were  coming  and  going,  very  busy, 
amidst  the  groans  and  stifled  cries. 

He  had  only  just  entered,  and  was  look¬ 
ing  round  seeking  his  officer,  when  he  heard 
a  voice  very  near  him  say,  “Signor  Cap¬ 
tain.”  He  turned;  it  was  the  drummer, 
lying  on  a  truckle  bed,  covered  up  to  his 
chest  by  a  rough  window  curtain  of  red  and 
white  plaid,  and  with  his  arms  outside, 
pale  and  thin,  though  his  eyes  were  still 
sparkling  like  trvo  black  diamonds. 

“  Are  you  here?  ”  said  the  captain. 

“  I  did  my  best,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Have  you  been  wounded?”  said  the 
captain,  still  looking  around  at  the  beds 
near,  seeking  his  officer. 

“  I  had  a  fine  lame  race  ;  they  saw  me 
directly.  I  should  have  reached  twenty 
minutes  sooner  if  they  had  not  struck  me. 
I  was  dying  with  thirst,  and  feared  I  should 
never  reach  there  ;  I  cried  with  vexation  in 
thinking  that  every  minute  I  delayed  sent 
one  or  more  to  the  next  world.  Yet  I  did 
what  I  could.  But  look,  captain,  excuse 
me,  you  are  losing  blood.”  In  fact,  from 
the  badly  bandaged  hand  of  the  captain 
some  drops  of  blood  were  running  down  the 
fingers. 

“  Shall  I  tighten  it  for  you,  captain?  put 
out.  your  hand  for  a  moment.” 

The  captain  put  out  his  left  hand,  and 
stretched  out  his  right  to  help  the  boy  to 
undo  the  knot  and  do  it  up  again  ;  but  the 
boy  had  no  sooner  raised  his  head  from  the 
pillow  than  he  became  very  pale,  and  fell 
back  again. 

“That  will  do — that  will  do,  “said  the 
captain,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  and  gently 
withdrawing'  his  bandaged  hand  from  his 
grasp,  “take  care  of  yourself  instead  of 
thinking  of  others,  for  even  slight  things 
may  become  serious  if  not  attended  to.” 

The  drummer  shook  his  head. 

“But  you,”  said  the  captain  to  him, 
looking  at  him  attentively — “you  must 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  to  be  as  weak 
as  that.” 

“Lost,  much  blood!”  answered  the  boy 
with  a  smile,  “  I  should  think  so.  Look  !  ” 

And  as  be  drew  away  the  cover,  the 
captain  started  back  horrified.  The  boy 
had  only  one  leg  ;  the  left  had  been  cut  off 
above  the  knee,  and  the  stump  was  bound 
up  with  cloths  red  with  blood. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  military  doctor 
passed,  short  and  stout,  and  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  “  Ah  !  captain,”  he  said,  quickly, 
pointing  out  the  drummer,  “that  was  an 
unfortunate  case  ;  a  leg  which  might  easily 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  not  forced  it  in 
that  mad  way  ;  a  dreadful  inflammation  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  off  without  delay. 
Oh  !  but  a  brave  boy,  I  assure  you  ;  he 
never  shed  a  tear  or  uttered  a  sound.  He 
was  proud  of  being  an  Italian  boy.  ”  And 
he  went  off  in  a  hurry. 

The  captain  drew  his  large  white  eyebrows 
together  and  looked  at  the  drummer  while 
drawing  the  cover  over  him  again  ;  then, 
slowly,  as  if  hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  and  still  looking  fixedly  at  him,  he 
raised  iiis  hand  to  his  head  and  took  eft" 
his  cap. 

“  Captain  !  ”  exclaimed  the  boy,  in 
wonder  ;  “  what  are  you  doing,  captain,  to 
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me?  And  then  that  rough  old  soldier,  who 
had  never  been  known  to  speak  a  mild  word 
to  one  of  his  inferiors,  answered  in  a  voice 
touching  in  its  gentleness,  “  I  am  only  a 
captain  ;  you  are  a  hero,  my  hoy,”  and 
advancing  he  bent  over  the  drummer  and 
kissed  him. 

J.  E.  D. 


OIoiTCspontiencc. 


Stat.  —The  population  of  London  is  four  millions  : 
that  of  Paris  is  only  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 
Hew  York  and  Canton  have  each  one  and  a  half 
millions.  These  are  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world. 

SQU AKER. —The  area  of  a  circle  equals  that  of  the 
rectilineal  triangle  whose  base  has  the  same 
length  as  the  circumference  and  whose  altitude 
equals  the  radius.  This  has  been  known  ever 
since  the  days  of  Archimedes,  if  not  before.  If 
you  can  find  that  triangle  exactly,  you  can,  by  the 
well-known  rule  of  multiplying  the  base  by  half 
the  height,  obtain  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and 
consequently  of  the  circle.  The  difficulty  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  the  triangle  exactly,  and  to  do  that 
you  want  the  exact  ratio  between  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  and  diameter.  The  3f,  or  3T415,  etc.,  is  only 
approximate,  it  is  not  exact ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
‘•square  the  circle”  you  must  improve  upon  it. 
Leopold  van  Ceulen  spent  a  lifetime  over  the  pro¬ 
blem,  and  got  the  ratio  right  to  thirty-five  places 
of  decimals.  His  book,  “Van  den  Circkel,"  was 
published  at  Delft,  1590.  His  tombstone  was  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Leyden,  and  bore  an  epitaph  of  which 
this  is  part  :— 

‘Qui  in  vita  saa  multo  labore  circumf  event  ice 
circuti  proximam  rationem  ad  diametrurn  invenit 
sequcntem. 

Quando  diameter  eat  1 
turn  circumfercntia  plus  est 

314159265358979323846264338327950288 
quam  j OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
et  minus 

„  31415926535S9793238462643383279502S9 
iji  am  100000000000000000000000000000000000.” 
This  has  been  long  beaten.  In  1873  Shanks  com¬ 
puted  the  ratio  to  707  decimals,  as  you  will  find  in 
Vol.  xxi.  of  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society.” 

Stamp. — There  are  many  Philatelic  societies  in 
America.  Among  them  are  the  Chicago,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  ;  the  Pomeroy,  at  Toledo,  Ohio  ;  the 
St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  the  Lansing,  at 
Lansing,  Michigan  ;  the  Newton,  at  Newtouville, 
Massachusetts;  the  Jamestown,  at  Jamestown, 
New  York  ;  the  Charlestown,  at  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina ;  the  Pluck  Hawk,  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois  ;  the  Belle  City,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin  ;  the 
Denver  Stamp  Collectors’  League,  at  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  ;  and  the  Clan  Cameron,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
island.  At  Paris  there  is  a  Society  Internationale 
de  Timbrologie  •  at  Alunich  there  is  a  Bayerischer 
Philatelisten  V  rein  ;  and  at  Vienna  there  is  an 
international  Philatelic  Museum. 

J.  M.  M  —  Yes,  Pitman's  system  of  shorthand  may 
be  a  little  more  difficult  than  some  others  to 
acquire,  but  it  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  being 
very  widely  used  alike  in  commercial  and  reporting 
circles. 

Nauticcs.  —  We  have  already  very  recently  men¬ 
tioned  the  numbers  out  of  print.  The  others  are 
nest  ordered  through  your  local  bookseller. 

Anon.  T.  —It  may  be  true  that  a  sonnet  consists  of 
fourteen  lines,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  everything  of  fourteen  lines  is  a  sonnet. 
Your  attempt  is  ingenious,  but  we  fancy  we  have 
seen  it,  or  something  very  like  it,  before.  If  you 
can  manage  “half  a  dozeD  others,”  please  send 
them  along,  and  then  we  may  hail  you  as  the 
inventor  of  “the  sonnet  laconic”:— 

“  Why 

Should 

Good 

Die? 

Would 

I 

Could 


Roll 

Tears 

No 

Soul 

Fears.” 

Hussar. —The  colour  of  the  busby-bag  of  the  21st 
Hussars  is  pale  blue,  officially  called  French  grey : 
that  of  the  20th  Hussars  is  crimson  ;  and  that  of 
the  19th  is  white.  We  may  as  well  finish  the  list. 
The  busby-bag  of  the  3rd  Hussars  is  garter-blue,  of 
the  4tli  yellow,  of  the  7th  scarlet,  of  the  8th  scar¬ 
let,  of  the  10th  scarlet,  of  the  11th  crimson,  of  the 
13th  buff,  of  the  14th  yellow,  of  the  15th  scarlet,  of 
the  18th  blue. 


F.  E.  W.— For  a  freezing  mixture  take  one  part  of  J 
ordinary  salt  and  three  of  ice,  and  mix  them  welt  I 
together,  and  iceep  stirring,  so  as  to  admit  the  air. 
When  bodies  are  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state  heat  is  absorbed,  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  ) 
principle  of  all  freezing  mixtures.  Another  mix-  j 
ture,  aud  the  best,  is  three-parts  of  crystallised  | 
Glauber  salt  with  two  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid.  Another  mixture  is  three  parts  of  sal-am-  j 
moniac,  two  of  saltpetre,  four  of  crystallised  Gian- 
her  salt,  and  nine  of  water.  Anotirer  is  three  of 
sal-ammoniac,  two  of  saltpetre,  and  ten  of  water,  i 
Another— and  the  dearest,  but  the  simplest— is 
two  parts  of  ammonia  nitrate,  one  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  three  of  water. 

W.  L.  F.  E.  V.-  Full  particulars  as  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  tile  Secre¬ 
tary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Cannon  Row,  s.w. 
Guides  can  be  obtained  from  E.  Stanford,  book¬ 
seller,  Charing  Cross  ;  and  from  him  and  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen’s  printers,  East 
Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  the  last  examination 
papers  can  be  had. 

Humilitas. — Go  to  Queen’s  Gate,  South  Kensington, 
a  street  running  from  the  gardens  into  Cromwell 
Road,  just  west  of  the  Albert  Hall.  Halfway  down 
the  hill  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Science 
Museum.  In  the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor  is 
the  Glastonbury  clock,  four  hundred  years  old. 

PADDY.— The  leaf  you  enclose  from  the  plant  sent 
you  from  Ireland  as  the  real  shamrock  is  the  real 
thing.  It  is  Oxalis  aeetosella,  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  wood-sorrel,  which  is  the  Irish  shamrock. 
When  oxalis  is  grown  in  a  poor  soil  its  leaves  are 
small ;  when  it  emigrates,  or  becomes  an  exile,  it 
flourishes  and  grows  fat— as  your  specimen  has 
done. 

M.  H.  and  Pigeon. — Go  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  first  case  you 
see  on  entering  is  a  dovecot  containing  a  specimen 
of  every  kind  of  fancy  pigeon,  all  of  them  de¬ 
scended  from  the  rock  dove.  There  are  no  books 
with  illustrations  that  can  give  you  anything  like 
the  information  you  can  gain  from  seeing  the  birds 
themselves. 

W.  Pt.  Dennis.— Do  not  use  gum  or  glue  for  insects  ; 
mount  them  on  wood  or  cardboard  with  line  pins. 

M.  L.  E. — A  full-grown  person  five  feet  high  should 
weigh  about  eight  stone  :  if  five  feet  six  high,  say 
ten  stone  five  pounds  ;  if  six  feet  high,  say  twelve 
stone'  ten  pounds.  But  all  such  weights  are  ave¬ 
rages  taken  over  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
examples,  and  usually  of  foreigners,  whose  build 
and  proportions  differ  from  ours. 

H.  F.  E.— The  mission  to  the  Eskimos  in  Labrador  was 
established  in  1771.  Since  the  year  1770,  when  the 
Jersey  Packet  was  sent  out  on  an  exploratory  trip, 
the  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel  has 
maintained  regular  communication  with  Labrador 
by  dispatching  each  year  a  ship,  specially  devoted  | 
to  this  missionary  object.  Eleven  different  ships  j 
have  been  employed  in  this  service,  ranging  from  | 
a  little  sloop  of  seventy  tons  to  a  barque  of  two  j 
hundred  and  forty  tons.  Of  these  only  four  were 
specially  constructed  for  Arctic  service,  including  j 
the  vessel  now  in  use.  She  was  built  in  the  year  j 
1861,  and  is  the  fourth  of  the  Society's  Labrador.  [ 
ships  which  has  received  the  well-known  name,  I 
The  Harmony.  | 


P^.  IIurd  —Your  stickleback  died  for  want  of  pure 
and  purified  water. 

C  U.  A.— The  cheapest  and  best  books  on  Pigeons 
are  published  by  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand  ;  and 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  C’o.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Forfar.— 1.  Dextrine  can  be  had  through  any  che¬ 
mist.  2.  Doves  are  fed  on  the  smaller  grains,  peas, 
etc.  Give  them  all  the  liberty  possible,  and  water 
in  abundance. 

Yallick.— No  ;  sea-sand  may  be  scattered  in  pigeon 
lofts. 

Jos.  Smith. — 1.  You  ask  too  many  questions.  You 
ought  to  live  and  let  live.  2.  Do  not  buy  rabbits 
again  without  seeing  them.  3.  The  hook  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son  is  called  “Rabbits 
and  their  Habits.”  Inquire  at  any  bookshop. 
4.  “Exchange  and  Mart”  can  be  bought  at  any 
newsagents  or  railway-station. 

Alinson.— We  do  not  reply  by  post,  stamp  or  no 
stamp.  Blow  the  eggs  clean,  and  arrange  them  in 
a  case,  glued  on  to  the  back.  They  will  keep  long 
enough  if  the  case  be  air-tight. 

Battle.— You  must  consult  a  doctor,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Bunny. — 1.  No  :  potato-tops  are  not  good  food  for 
rabbits.  2.  Nest  of  twigs. 

P.  B.— You  would  get  knobbed  geese  by  advertising 
in  the  “  Exchange  and  Mart.”  About  same  price 
as  ordinary. 

Pigeon  Loft. — We  could  not  tell  without  seeing  the 
bird.  Try  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Spider  on  the  Wall.— The  name  is  a  surname 
used  as  a  Christian  name,  and  derived  originally 
from  the  name  of  a  place.  It  is  the  same  name  as 
Hadleigh.  See  a  gazetteer,  handbook,  or  county 
history  for  its  meaning. 

Ancient  Lights. — The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
that  windows  once  existed  on  the  line  where  the 
notice  is  placed,  and  that  the  right  to  rebuild  has 
not  been  parted  with.  This  means  that  no  wall 
can  be  built  on  the  adjoining  land  so  close  up  as 
to  shut  out  the  light.  The  angle  allowable  is  gene¬ 
rally  forty-five  degrees. 

B.  H.  —The  only  way  is  to  drill  the  hole,  but  in  the 
old-fashioned  champagne-glasses  the  stem  is  hol¬ 
low  for  a  long  way  down,  and  this  might  save  your 
drilling. 

L.  J.  B.  W. — 1.  The  most  easterly  point  of  England 
is  Lowestoft  Ness,  52°  29'  N.,  1°  47'  E.  2.  Consult 
an  almanack. 

Naboelish. — A  little  lunar  caustic  will  take  away 
the  hair  at  once. 

Nero.— Cummings  or  W.  G.  George.  The  mile  has 
been  run  in  4miu.  16-’  sec. 

F.  E.  H. — There  are  evening  Civil  Service  classes  at. 
King’s  College,  Strand  ;  and  at  the  Birkbeck  Insti¬ 
tution,  Fetter  Lane. 

Silkworms.— Will  any  reader  of  silkworms  give  us 
tlie  name  of  a  firm  to  whom  lie  lias  sold  his  silk, 
and  quote  the  price  lie  has  received  for  it.  We  do 
not  want  to  hear  of  those  who  merely  intend  to 
sell,  or  have  heard  that  it  can  be  sold— we  want 
the  report  of  an  actual  transaction. 


“Have  you  seen  the  Christinas  Number?” 


g  arms  right 


round  my  body.' 
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rip  hat  incident  by  starlight  had  the 
effect  of  considerably  modifying 
my  ideas  about  going  away.  In  my 
fits  of  depression  I  used  to  fancy  the 
love  must  be  all  on  my  side,  but  now  I 
could  not  doubt  that  Lilian  would  dis- 


Suddenly  he  flung  his  stron; 


like  my  leaving  Running  River  as 
much  as  I  should. 

A  number  of  excellent  arguments 
for  remaining  at  once  presented  them¬ 
selves,  the  most  persistent  of  which 
was  the  question,  “  If  she  cares  for  me, 
why  should  I  make  her  miserable  by 
going  away  ?”  Yes,  it  was  much  wiser 
and  fairer  to  her  to  stay  on,  and  why 
should  we  not  both  be  happy  _?  Of 
course,  there  could  be  no  question  of 
marriage,  at  present,  but  we  were  young 
and  quite  content  with  the  present,  and 
willing  to  trust  the  future. 

Having  reached  this  point,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
moment.  It  is  true  I  saw  very  little  of 
Lily,  and  seldom  alone,  but  at  our  age 
we  "were  content  with  crumbs  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  enough  for  us  to  be 
together  at  meals,  and  any  stray  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  made  the  most  of.  Alas  ! 
it  was  one  of  these  blissful  chances 
which  led  to  my  banishment,  as  will  be 
shown. 

Late  one  afternoon,  just  before  sup¬ 
per,  when  Lily  and  I  had  walked,  as 
was  our  custom,  down  to  the  slip  rail 
to  wait  for  Ned’s  return  from  cattle 
hunting,  the  little  fairy  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  mother’s  strolling  apart  to 
make  the  dangerous  remark, 11 1  thought 
you  were  going  to  leave  us,  Harry  ?  ” 

The  question,  asked  in  a  coaxing  tone 
and  with  a  bewildering  glance  from 
love-softened  eyes,  was  quite  enough 
to  upset  my  boyish  prudence,  so  I  only 
came  a  little  closer  to  her  and  whis¬ 
pered, 

“Yes,  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  away,  but  lately,  whenever  I 
come  near  these  slip  rails,  specially  by 
starlight,  my  resolution  always  fails 
me,  somehow.” 

Lily  was  evidently  in  a  very  naughty 
teasing  mood,  for  she  looked  as  grave 
as  a  judge,  and  said,  coldly, 

“  Is  it  because  you  were  so  very  rude 
that  evening  1  You  must  behave  better 
in  future,  or  I  shall  not  like  you  a  bit.” 

“  That  is  very  hard  on  me,  Lily,”  I 
replied  dolefully,  feeling  suddenly  cast 
down  from  my  mountain-top  of  cer¬ 
tainty  and  bliss,  “  when  I  am  so  fond 
■of  you.  Perhaps  I  had  really  better  go 
away.” 

“  What  a  silly  boy  you  are,  to  be 
always  bothering  about  going  away  !  ” 
she  cried,  pettishly,  and  turning  her 
shoulder  to  me. 

“  Am  I  ?  Then  I  won’t  be  silly  any 
more  !  ”  and  by  Avay  of  sealing  my  re¬ 
solve,  I  turned  Lily  round  towards  me, 
and  gave  her  another  kiss.  It  was  my 
only  chance,  and  just  in  time,  for  Ned 
cantered  up  at  the  moment,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  friendly  duskiness 
must  have  beheld  this  little  Arcadian 
interlude.  As  it  was,  however,  Mrs. 
Reeves  had  joined  us  again  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  slip  rail,  and  we  all 
returned  to  the  house  together. 

That  night,  whilst  I  was  lying  in  my 
hut,  .  gazing  into  the  depth  of  blue, 
starlit  sky,  visible  through  my  rude 
doorway,  and  feeling  supremely  happy, 
Lilly  suddenly  entered,  and  at  once 
•squatted,  native  fashion,  near  the  door, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

“  What  do  you  want!”  I  asked,  rather 
sharply,  for  it  was  vexatious  to  be 
roused  from  my  delicious  reverie. 

“  My  word  !  ”  said  Lilly,  looking  hard 
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at  me,  and  grinning,  if  possible,  more 
widely. 

I  did  not  much  like  the  peculiar  tone 
of  Dilly’s  “  my  word.”  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  very  full  of  something.  What 
could  it  be  1 

“  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ”  1  asked  at  last, 
quite  savagely. 

Dilly  only  said  “My  word  !”  again, 
but  this  time  he  followed  his  exclama¬ 
tion  by  a  loud  mocking  laugh. 

I  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  lad.  As 
I  have  said,  he  had  a  pleasant  face,  and 
the  row  of  teeth  he  now  displayed  were 
simply  perfect,  but  as  I  looked  at  him, 
it  struck  me  that  his  expression  was 
dangerous  and  even  hideous. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at,  and  why 
don’t  you  speak  1”  I  asked,  but  in  a 
more  conciliatory  tone. 

“  I  nothing  tell-um  you  !  ”  he  replied, 
saucily,  “  I  must  tell-um  Ned  !  ”  and 
again  he  went  off  into  a  fresh  fit  of 
laughter. 

“  You  are  a  fool,  Dilly,”  I  remarked, 
with  an  air  of  indifference  I  was  far 
from  feeling. 

This  had  the  effect  of  checking  his 
mirth,  and  he  begun  to  explain  him¬ 
self. 

“  Me  nothing  fool,”  he  declared,  wag¬ 
ging  his  head,  as  if  he  knew  more  than 
he  chose  to  reveal.  After  a  pause  he 
said,  “  You  know  long  time  ago,  me 
and  you  gallop-um  home,  and  kill-urn 
emu  1  ” 

“Yes,  I  remember.” 

“I  ask-um  you,”  continued  Lilly, 
holding  up  his  finger  as  though  he  were 
speaking  to  a  naughty  child,  “  I  ask-um 
you  nothing  tell-um  Ned.  I  say,  Please 
Harry,  you  nothing  tell-um  Ned.” 

“Yes,  you  asked  me  not  to  tell,”  I 
admitted. 

“  And  you  did  tell-um,  and  Ned  big- 
fellow-sulky  me.” 

“  Well,  go  on  !  ”  I  cried,  beginning  to 
feel  very  uncomfortable,  I  hardly  knew 
why. 

“Now  me  must  tell-um  Ned!”  he 
shouted  in  a  tone  of  savage  triumph. 
“  Me  must  tell-um  Ned  !  ” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  tell  %  ” 
I  asked,  as  coolly  as  1  could,  but  feeling 
thankful  that  the  dim  light  hid  my 
tell-tale  face. 

The  native  raised  himself  slowly 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been 
squatting,  and,  standing  upright  as  a 
dart,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  with 
a  cruel  and  malignant  composure.  His 
hour  of  revenge  had  arrived,  and  lie  was 
bent  on  enjoying  it  to  the  utmost.  With 
painful  interest  1  watched  his  every 
movement,  as,  bending  slightly  to  one 
side,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  then 
curved  it,  as  though  drawing  an  ima¬ 
ginary  object  towards  him.  This  was 
quite  bad  enough,  and  I  felt  positively 
sick  as  I  watched  him,  but  when,  after 
an  instant’s  pause,  there  followed  a 
smack  of  his  lips,  more  like  a  pistol- 
shot  than  anything  else,  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
now  (and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  always 
known  it)  what  the  young  ruffian 
meant ;  he  had  evidently  been  watching 
Lily  and  me  as  we  stood  by  the  slip 
rail  that  evening,  and  this  too-expres- 
sive  pantomime  was  the  result  of  his 
spying.  Maddened  by  anger,  I  seized  a 
heavy  boot  and  flung  it  at  Master 


Dilly "s  head  ;  but  I  might  just  as  well 
have  saved  myself  the  trouble,  for  he 
dodged  it  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
marched  off  into  the  darkness  with 
another  derisive  shout  of  laughter. 

It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  think 
over  the  position  I  had  placed  myself 
in  by  my  own  imprudence,  but  far 
worse  was  it  to  realise  that  I  had  also 
compromised  my  poor  Lily.  Of  course 
Dilly  would  tell  Ned  what  he  had  seen, 
and  all  my  own  arguments  in  favour  of 
open  and  honest  dealing,  and  against 
the  blackness  of  deceit,  which  I  had 
found  eloquent  and  convincing  when 
launched  against  the  poor  savage  on  the 
subject  of  our  having  galloped  down 
the  emu,  seemed  to  tumble  down  on  my 
own  head  in  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
line  moral  sentiment. 

And  had  I  not  been  deceitful?  Alas  ! 
the  answer  was  obvious,  and  such  deceit 
was  worse  in  my  case  than  in  Dilly’s, 
for  1  knew  better. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  for  me  that 
night,  and  it  was  with  a  very  hang-dog 
air  that  I  went  about  my  work  ;  but 
not  until  quite  the  afternoon  did  Ned 
ask  me  to  come  down  the  river  with 
him  and  cut  some  saplings.  In  spite  of 
his  easy  manner,  my  guilty  conscience 
made  me  uncommonly  uncomfortable 
as  we  sallied  forth  ;  m  -  -as  I  much 
relieved  (though  any;  g  seemed 
better  than  the  state  of  tension  my 
nerves  had  been  in  since  Dilly’s  visit) 
when  Ned  said,  in  a  very  unconcerned 
voice, 

“  So  you  and  Lily  have  been  doing  a 
little  billing  and  cooing,  have  you  ?  ” 
The  question  was  so  unexpected,  and 
Lis  manner  so  matter-of-fact,  that  for 
the  moment  I  could  not  answer  him  a 
word  ;  but  as  he  walked  on,  glancing  at 
me  with  an  indulgent  air  of  inquiry,  I 
at  last  managed  to  stammer  out, 

“  I  am  afraid  I  have  allowed  my  feel¬ 
ings  to  carry  me  away ;  but  Miss  Reeves 
is  quite  blameless,  I  assure  you,  and  it 
is  only  I  who  have  been  indiscreet.” 

“  Well,”  said  Ned,  with  the  same  air 
of  good-humoured  forbearance,  “I  don't 
know  that  either  of  you  have  been  so 
very  much  to  blame.  No  doubt  your 
intentions  are  perfectly  honourable, 
and  you  will  of  course  at  once  ask  Mrs. 
Reeves  for  her  daughter’s  hand.” 

1  looked  at  Ned  in  mute  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  wondered  how  he  could  say 
such  serious  things  with  so  unmoved  a 
countenance.  As  he  seemed  to  expect 
me  to  answer  him,  I  said,  mournfully, 

“  I  only  wish,  with  all  my  hdart,  that  I 
could  do  so  ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  I’m  not  in  a,  position  to  marry. 
How  could  I  speak  to  Mrs.  Reeves  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  that,”  went  on  my 
tormentor,  as  if  he  were  discussing  a 
reasonable  matter;  “I  think  you’ll  have 
about  five  pounds  to  the  good  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  That  would  buy 
pots  and  pans.  I’ll  build  you  a  hut 
and  give  you  a  pig  for  a  wedding  pre¬ 
sent — and,  mind  you,  a  pig  is  a  very 
useful  present  for  a  married  man.  You 
wouldn’t  want  much  furniture  ;  there 
are  lots  of  logs  about  for  seats,  and 
heaps  of  rushes  for  beds.” 

Ned  had  to  pause  here  for  breath, 
and  1  managed  to  gasp  out, 

“  Oh,  Ned,  p/ease  don’t  talk  like  that.  ’ 
“Oh,  but  I  must  talk  about  your 
future  plans,”  said  Ned,  starting  off  at 
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’score  once  more,  “specially  as  they 
affect  my  niece.  If  you  are  not  pre 
pared  to  marry  the  young  lady,  1  really 
think  the  only  honourable  course  is  for 
you  to  leave  the  station  at  once.” 

“Very  well,”  I  said;  “of  course  I 
knew  that  was  what  you  were  coming 
to.  You  are  quite  right  from  your  own 
point  of  view,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  best 
for  her.  We  had  bette.  turn  back  at 
once,  and  I’ll  put  up  my  things,  and 
say  good-bye.” 

I  returnel  alone,  for  Ned  kept  on 
his  path  ;  and  no  convict  sentenced  to 
transportation  ever  moved  and  spake 
and  ate  with  a  heavier  heart  than  mine 
was  that  fatal  afternoon.  I  went 
Straight  to  my  hut,  and  busied  myself 
in  collecting  my  few  possessions,  all  of 
them  the  barest  necessaries.  In  about 
an  hour  or  so  Ned  came  into  the  hut 
with  a  couple  of  slips  of  paper  in  his 
hand.  One  was  an  account  of  what 
had  been  supplied  to  me  in  the  way  of 
boots  and  rough  clothing,  and  the  other 
a  cheque  for  the  balance  of  pay  due  to 
me — just,  as  he  had  said,  about  five 
pounds. 

I  took  both  from  his  hand,  and  then 
asked, 

“  Am  I  to  go  now  ?  ” 

“No,  no,  not  till  to-morrow,”  cried 
Ned,  good-natured  to  the  last.  “  You’d 
better  say  good-bye  to  the  ladies  to¬ 
night,  and  you  may  tell  Lily  it  is  for 
both  your  sakes,  and,  as  your  truest 
friend,  that  I  insist  on  this  separa¬ 
tion.” 

He  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  my 
shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  I  very  nearly 
broke  down,  but  managed  to  thank 
him  for  ail  his  kindness,  and  to  ask  his 
pardon  for  my  indiscretion.  His  only 
answer  was  a  warm  pressure  of  my 
hand  ;  and  then  he  walked  quickly 
away. 

After  tea  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
saying  “good-bye”  to  Lily  alone.  There 
was  no  time  to  prepare  her  for  my 
tidings,  and  I  told  her  bluntly  that  Ned 
had  discharged  me,  and  that  I  was 
leaving  at  daylight. 

“  Discharged  you  !  ”  said  the  girl,  in¬ 
dignantly;  “and  what  for  ?” 

“Because  he  has  found  out  how  much 
I  love  you,  Lily,  and  thinks  it  will  be 
cotter  for  both  our  sakes  that  I  should 
go.” 

She  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment  ; 
and  then,  placing  her  hand  quietly  in 
mine,  said, 

“Yes,  it  is  better;  but  I  shall  miss 
you  very  much.” 

“  Give  me  one  more  word  before  we 
part,  my  darling,”  I  whispered.  And 
then,  as  she  laid  her  sweet  face  against 
mine,  I  murmured,  “I  shall  never  forget 
you,  and  always  try  to  be  worthy  of 
you,  even  if  I  never  see  you  again. 
Good-bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye,”  and  I 
took  my  kiss  and  a  hand-clasp  besides, 
and  turned  away  without  going  into 
the  house  again. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — BANISHMENT. 

For  several  hours  after  I  had  wished 
Lily  good-bye  I  rambled  about  the  en¬ 
closure  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  won¬ 
dering  how  I  should  shape  my  course 
-and  what  I  ought  to  do. 
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It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  start 
again  as  a  common  tramp,  but  what  I 
felt  more  than  anything  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  poor  Lily  might  soon  realise 
how  foolish  she  had  been  to  care  any¬ 
thing  about  a  poor  homeless  vagabond. 

When  I  entered  our  little  hut  Ned 
had  already  rolled  himself  in  his 
blankets,  but  was  evidently  waiting 
for  me  to  come  to  bed,  as  in  a  very  wide¬ 
awake  voice  he  asked  me  if  I  had  wished  { 
the  ladies  good-bye.  I  told  him  yes, 
and  that  I  was  ready  to  start. 

“  And  where  do  you  think  of  going  to, 
Harry  1  ”  he  asked  with  kindly  interest.  J 
“  If  you  like,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
my  brother  explaining  things,  and  I’m  j 
sure  he’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  back 
again.” 

I  declined  this  offer,  however,  saying  | 
I  should  prefer  to  take  my  chance  of 
something  turning  up  on  my  journey. 

“  Well,  I’m  very  sorry  matters  have 
turned  out  so  awkwardly,”  said  Ned, 
“but  there  is  no  help  for  it  now,  is 
there  ?  I  have  had  two  of  the  horses 
kept  in,  and  to-morrow  Johnny  will  J 
ride  with  you  as  far  as  Tea-tree  Swamp, 
and  then  bring  your  horse  back.  This 
will  save  you  thirty  miles’  walk,  and 
put  you  on  a  good  roach” 

I  thanked  Ned  for  his  kindness,  and 
for  the  last  time  I  threw  myself  on  my 
rude  bed,  but  neither  sleep  nor  pleasant 
dreams  were  my  portion  that  night,  for 
was  I  not  on  the  point  of  banishment 
from  my  garden  of  Eden  1 — and,  worst  j 
of  all,  my  Eve  was  to  be  left  behind  J 
me  ! 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  I 
the  track  we  were  mounted  and  stai-t-  j 
ing,  Ned  having  himself  seen  to  some 
breakfast  for  me,  and  wished  me  the 
kindliest  good-bye.  We  rode  through 
the  slip  rails,  and  I  marked  the  exact 
spot  where  I  had  stolen  that  first  sweet 
kiss,  and  I  could  not  help  a  backward 
glance  at  the  still  and  silent  cottage  | 
where  my  love  slumbered,  yet.  A  turn  j 
of  the  track  soon  hid  it  from  my  sight,  j 
and  so  I  rode  away  wondering  whether 
I  should  ever  see  my  dear  bright  Lily 
again  on  this  earth. 

After  travelling  all  day,  silently  j 
enough,  we  reached  the  dismal  Tea- 
tree  Swamp,  its  loneliness  intensified 
by  the  croaking  of  swarms  of  bull-frogs, 
varied  by  the  occasional  and  distant 
howl  of  a  wild-clog.  However  tired, 
horsemen  cannot  afford  to  be  particu¬ 
lar,  so  we  hobbled  our  horses,  made  a 
capital  fire,  and,  having  eaten  some 
supper,  turned  in  for  the  night  in  the 
old  camp  fashion. 

Very  early  next  morning  Johnny 
wished  me  a  friendly  good-bye  and 
started  for  home.  How  I  envied  him  ! 
But  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  pine 
for  joys  left  far  behind.  What  I  had 
now  to  do  was  to  look  out  for  a  future 
chance  of  earning  a  decent  livelihood. 

I  dismissed  the  idea,  suggested  by  Ned, 
of  returning  to  George  Beeves,  for  I 
feared  to  trespass  too  much  on  his  kind¬ 
ness,  but  it  was  with  a  very  heavy  heart, 

I  can  tell  you,  that  I  looked  at  the  one 
road  branching  off  towards  Sandtown, 
and  which  would  have  led  me  past 
Reeves’s  station,  and  decided  to  take 
the  other  leading  to  a  sparsely  settled 
district.  As  I  sat  thinking  matters  over, 
a  team,  driven  by  a  white  man  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  native,  drew  up  at  the 


Swamp,  and,  having  unharnessed  and 
hobbled  out  their  horses,  walked  up  to 
my  fire. 

“  Good  morning,  mate,”  said  the  man, 
cheerily.  “I  think  well  boil  our  panni¬ 
kins  at  your  tire,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“  Do  so,  by  all  means,”  I  replied,  glad 
to  have  some  one  to  speak  to  in  that 
desolate  place.  “  Sit  down  while  1 
gather  some  more  wood.” 

So  I  made  up  the  fire,  whilst  the 
teamster  had  a  wash,  and  his  native 
filled  up  the  pannikins  from  the  swamp, 
and  then  we  had  breakfast  together. 
The  stranger  was  a  good-looking  man 
of  middle  age,  and  had  tlm  appearance 
of  a  respectable  farmer. 

“  Are  you  looking  for  a  job,  mate?" 
he  asked,  as  we  sipped  our  hot  tea. 

“  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  of  respectable 
employment  if  I  could  find  anything 
that  suited  me,”  I  said. 

“  What  do  you  say  to  a  job  of  shep¬ 
herding — wages  two  pounds  a  month, 
and  rations  ?  I  give  fourteen  pounds 
of  flour,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  per  week, 
with  as  much  kangaroo  or  emu  as  you 
can  eat.  I  can’t  afford  mutton  just  yet 
awhile,  as  I  want  my  little  flock  to 
increa.se.” 

“I’d  be  glad  to  accept  your  offer  if  I 
knew  anything  about  sheep,”  I  replied, 
“  but  the  fact  is  I’ve  had  no  experience 
at  all  about  them  as  yet.” 

“  Well,  you  see,  you  don’t  want  much 
experience  for  a  small  Hock  of  seven 
hundred.  You  can  have  a  native  to 
show  you  about  the  bush,  and  there’ll 
always  be  plenty  of  them  to  catch  game 
for  you  whilst  you  have  a  couple  of 
kangaroo  dogs  at  the  camp,” 

“  Very  well,  sir,  I  can  but  try,  and  I’ll 
do  my  best  for  you  ;  ”  and  once  more  I 
had  a  master. 

He  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  I 
should  have  selected  as  my  employer, 
but  the  dread  of  a  long  tramp  with  a 
swag  on  my  back  decided  me  to  accept 
the  offer  that  had  been  made.  So  when 
I  started  again,  the  same  afternoon,  my 
bundle  was  on  the  cart,  and  I  was 
tramping  along  by  the  team. 

Our  stage  was  only  fifteen  miles,  and 
before  we  had  reached  the  homestead 
my  new  employer  had  told  me  that  his 
name  was  Wilcox,  and  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  but  that  I  should  not  live  with 
him,  as  the  sheep-station  was  a  dozen 
miles  or  more  from  the  farm.  I  don’t 
think  I  should  have  dignified  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox’s  place  with  the  name  of  a  farm, 
consisting,  as  it  did,  of  only  a  large  rush 
hut,  a  couple  of  stock-yards,  and  some 
cleared  ground.  A  few  lean  pigs  ram¬ 
bled  about,  and  some  fowls  seemed  as 
much  at  home  within  the  hut  as  outside 
it.  An  old  man  (called  Jerry,  I  after¬ 
wards  found)  seemed  to  be  the  only  per¬ 
son  about  the  place,  and  he  lent  a  willing 
hand  to  take  out  the  horses,  unload  the 
cart,  and  prepare  tea  for  us.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  activity  with  a  bottle 
of  brandy  by  his  master.  This  did  not 
improve  matters,  and  the  old  wretch 
lost  no  time  in  passing  through  the 
various  stages  of  intoxication,  until  he 
became  so  helplessly  drunk  that  Wilcox 
ordered  him  to  “go  and  lie  down,”  just 
as  he  would  hare  spoken  to  a  trouble¬ 
some  dog  !  As  he  had  several  times 
nearly  lurched  into  the  large  fire  blazing 
cheerfully  outside  the  hut,  his  com- 
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pliance  with  tins  order  probably  saved 
his  life. 

That  night  I  rolled  myself  in  my 
blanket  near  the  native’s  fire,  preferring 
the  company  of  a  respectable  “black 
fellow”  to  that  of  a  drunken  European, 
and  I  think  I  need  hardly  add  that, 
before  I  fell  asleep,  I  had  fully  realised 
that  I  had  taken  service  with  a  very 
“  rough  lot  ”  indeed. 

On  the  following  morning,  Wilcox 
and  I  breakfasted  together,  whilst  old 
Jerry  staggered  about,  as  drunk  as  ever, 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  turned  out  he  had 
finished  the  whole  bottle  of  brandy  ! 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  detailed 
instructions  which  Wilcox  gave  me  as 
to  how  I  was  to  carry  out  my  duties 
as  his  shepherd.  They  appeared  very 
simple,  and  there  could  be  no  possibility 
of  my  losing  myself  in  the  bush.  Al¬ 
though  the  prospect  of  such  utter  soli¬ 
tude  did  not  appear  very  cheerful,  it 
still  seemed  preferable  to  a  life  at  “the 
farm,”  and  I  felt  really  thankful  when 
the  native  lad,  Sam,  and  I  mounted  our 
horses  and  rode  out  into  the  sand-plains, 
en  route  for  the  sheep  camp. 

A  four  hours’  ride  brought  us  to  a 
place  with  the  queer  native  name  of 
Yeny-mingat,  where  we  found  a  large 
number  of  natives,  who  received  us 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  One  black 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  very  ragged  shirt 
and  trousers,  was  introduced  to  me  as 
the  shepherd  whose  flock  I  was  to  take 
charge  of.  This  worthy,  who  seemed 
very  proud  of  his  superiority  in  garb 
to  his  kangaroo-skin-clothed  brethren, 
shook  hands  with  me  in  true  European 
fashion.  I  looked  about  for  the  station 
(as  Wilcox  had  always  grandly  called 
it)  ’out  could  see  nothing  in  the  shaiae 
of  a  hut.  This  native,  however,  took 
me  to  a  small  beehive  structure,  in 
front  of  which  lay  a  sack  with  some 
Horn-,  and  another  bundle  with  tea  and 
sugar.  Near  these  provisions  for  my 
support  lay  a  very  dirty  and  battered 
frying-pan,  an  equally  worn-out  kettle, 
a  couple  of  pannikins,  likewise  an  old 
tin  plate,  knife  and  fork,  and  spoon. 
This,  then,  was  to  be  my  home,  and 
these  my  home  comforts,  for  some 
months  to  come  !  Nor  would  I  have 
any  associates  but  the  black  fellows, 
whose  language  I  could  very  imper¬ 
fectly  make  out,  whilst  I  was  equally 
unintelligible  to  them. 

About  a  hundred  yards  off  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  were  lying  up  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees,  and  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  them  a  beautiful  black-and- 
t an  collie  came  bounding  towards  us 
with  a  bark  of  welcome. 

“  Halloa,  Laddie  !  You  see-um — your 


'  new  master  ?”  said  Sam,  pointing  to 
|  me. 

I  patted  my  new  friend  on  the  head  ; 
and  he  placed  his  fore-paws  on  my 
I  breast,  looked  earnestly  into  my  face, 
and  wagged  his  feathery  tail  as  though 
'  satisfied  with  his  inspection.  Poor 
Laddie  !  many  a  sad  and  weary  day  we 
spent  together  after  that  first  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  but  1  had  yet  another  friend  to 
make. 

As  I  was  unpacking  my  swag,  and 
trying  to  put  things  in  order  inside  my 
!  future  residence,  a  tall,  upright  old 
j  man,  about  sixty  year’s  of  age,  walked 
up  to  the  hut  and  looked  earnestly  at 
me.  He  was  a  fine,  specimen  of  a  na¬ 
tive,  well  set-up  and  muscular,  with 
long  dark  hair  floating  on  his  shoulders 
in  singular  contrast  to  a  snow-white 
beard.  But  what  struck  me  most  was 
the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes ;  as  he  gazed  earnestly  on  me 
their  glance  seemed  literally  to  pierce 
me  through  and  through.  For  a  few 
moments  the  old  fellow  thus  regarded 
|  me  in  silence  ;  and  then,  turning  round 
|  to  where  Sam  was  busy  with  his  horse, 
lie  began  talking  loudly  to  him,  using- 
vehement  gesticulations. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  old 
:  chap,  Sam  1  ”  I  asked. 

Sam  looked  rather  sheepish,  but 
|  would  not  answer  my  question. 

“  Is  lie  sulky  1  Does  he  want  me  to 
go  away  ?  ”  I  asked,  again. 

“No,  he  nothing  sulky,”  answered 
Sam,  rather  reluctantly;  “he  wants  you.” 

]  “  What  can  he  want  me  for  1  ”  I  won- 

j  dered  ;  but  I  walked  out  of  the  hut  and 
j  stood  befoi’e  him,  with  the  idea  in  my 
|  mind  that  he  was  a  little  mad.  I 
I  looked  appealingly  at  Sam,  who  stood, 
grinning,  hard  by,  but  would  not  say  a 
word  to  relieve  my  anxiety.  So  there 
we  stood  face  to  face,  and  as  the  old 
native  looked  into  my  eyes,  his  gaze 
became  so  intense  that  I  felt  glued  to 
the  spot  as  though  he  were  mesmerising 
me.  Suddenly  he  made  a  stride  for-. 
I  wards,  flung  his  strong  arms  right 
|  round  my  body,  and  held  me  tightly  to 
|  his  breast.  This  would  hardly  have 
been  an  agreeable  surprise  in  any 
j  case,  but  an  embrace  from  a  native 
i  is  very  trying  in  more  senses  than  one. 
j  For  a  moment  1  felt  real  alarm,  and 
|  called  to  Sam  to  know  what  it  meant, 

|  but  that  worthy  merely  laughed.  I 
!  was  perfectly  helpless,  with  my  arms 
pinioned  by  the  old  man’s  embrace,  and 
I  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
matters  take  their  course. 

Presently  the  old  savage  loosened 
:  his  hold,  and  held  me  from  him  at  arm’s 
j'  length,  still  gazing  fixedly  at  me,  but 


now  I  saw  that  tears  were  streaming- 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

“  Me,  Yandamana  !  ”  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  removing  his  soul-piercing  eyes- 
from  mine. 

As  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  1 
nodded  in  assent. 

“  You,  Wynd-yardyah !  ”  he  continued, 
putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  “  you 
my  boy  ;  me  mind-um  you.” 

Fresh  as  I  was  to  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  Australian  natives,  it 
took  Sam  some  little  time  to  make  me 
understand  that  poor  old  Yandamana 
regarded  me  as  his  long  lost  son.  Many 
years  ago  this  only  boy,  called  Wynd- 
yardyah,  had  died,  causing  the  father 
great  grief.  He  had  murdered,  as  is  their 
tribal  custom,  several  youths  of  the 
same  age,  belonging  to  neighbouring 
tribes,  in  the  effort  to  assuage  his  grief. 

When  a  native  feels  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  a  relative  he  imagines  that  the 
i  spirit  of  the  dead  person  is  tormenting 
him,  and  that  it  can  only  be  appeased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  under  condi- 
:  tions  as  similar  as  possible  to  its  own 
in  another  tribe.  ISo  poor  old  Yanda¬ 
mana  had  stalked  and  slain  several 
promising  youths  without  in  any  way 
lessening  his  overwhelming  grief  for 
his  own  boy’s  loss.  At  last  lie  had  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  the  youth  must 
have  come  back  to  life  again  as  a  white - 
man,  for  they  often  say,  “  Black  fellow 
first  time  dead,  by’m-bye  jump  up 
white  fellow.”  And  now  he  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  stood  before  him  as  Wynd- 
yardyah  in  a  white  skin,  and  the  only 
i  thing  was  to  convince  me  of  this  meta¬ 
morphosis.  My  nod  of  assent  had  quite 
:  satisfied  him,  and  henceforth  I  was  to 
be  as  his  son  to  him.  I  came  to  know 
several  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
some  where  a  white  man  had  been 
claimed  in  kindred  by  quite  a  host  of ' 
black  relations. 

In  my  case  I  had  reason  to  be  thank - 
,  ful  that  this  strong  delusion  had  seized 
upon  the  poor  old  man,  for  the  same 
evening  Sam  rode  back  to  the  home¬ 
stead,  and  I  should  have  been  left  in 
absolute  solitude  had  not  my  new-found 
relative  hovered  near  me,  ready  to  pro- 
!  tect  and  help  me  with  food  and  counsel 
if  only  I  would  condescend  to  ask  him. 
In  spite  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
situation,  I  confess  that  old  Yanda- 
:  mana’s  tall  figure  was  some  comfort  to 
me  as  I  stood  alone  in  the  forest,  in 
front  of  my  miserable  hut,  feeling  that. 
I  had  indeed  entered  on  a  place  of 
banishment  and  exile  from  everything; 
which  could  make  life  endurable. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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rg^HE  signals  made  by  the  boys,  as  re- 
1  ported  in  our  last  chapter,  were 
answered  from  the  dragon,  from  whose 
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side  a  boat  put  off,  and  rowed  towards 
the  spot  where  they  were  standing. 
There  were  three  stalwart  men  tugging 
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Dobroff “  Kormack  the  Viking,”  etc.,  eic- 


at  the  oars,  and  soon  the  boat  was  close - 
ujion  the  beach,  and  the  three  boys, 
jumped  in  without  a  word.  The  boat 
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shoved  off,  and  then  the  foremost  cham¬ 
pion  asked  them  in  Norse, 

What  boys  are  ye  ?  ” 

“  W e  are  of  Thorfinn’s  band  from  the 
Rolf-Krake.” 

That  is  Leif  Eirikson’s  ?  ” 

“It  was,  but  is  not  now.  What  men 
a  e  ye  i  ” 


“  Ask  Tostig.” 

Seeing  clearly  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  pursue  their  questions,  the  boys 
were  silent,  and  did  not  speak  again 
until  they  stood  upon  the  dragon’s  deck 
before  her  warrior-owner,  Tostig  Arvid- 
son. 

“  What  ship  is  this  ?”  asked  Edric. 


leaders’  names,  and  how  they  sought  to 
make  discoveries  and  take  furs,  wood, 
and  other  things  from  Markland,  Vine- 
land,  and  whatever  land  might  be  dis¬ 
covered,  back  with  them  to  their  homes 
in  Iceland. 

“Art  thou  that  Edric  Sigvaldson 
whose  uncle  Ulf  disputes  his  heritage  V’ 


He  advanced  boldly,  well-covered  with  his  shield.” 


“Belong  to  yonder  dragon;  Tostig 
Arvidson,  .the  yarl,  commands  her. 
There  he  is  yonder,  standing  in  the 
bow.” 

“  H  ive  ye  come  hither  to  discover 
land '!  ” 

“Ask  Tostig.” 

“  Sail  ye  now  back  to  Iceland  ?  ” 

“Ask  Tostig.” 

“  Have  ye  been  many  days  at  sea  1  ” 


Tostig  stared,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
strict  martinets  afloat  who  let  no  voice 
be  heard  beyond  their  own.  To  be  thus 
questioned  by  a  youth  like  Edric  as 
though  he  (Edric)  were  the  champion’s 
equal,  astonished  him  extremely,  but  he 
answered  notwithstanding, 

“  The  Voluncl — who  are  ye  ?  ” 

Edric  explained  the  nature  of  the 
voyage,  the  number  of  the  ships,  the 


“  My  name  is  Edric  Sigvaldson,  and 
Ulf  disputes  my  claim,  but  he  is  not 
my  uncle.” 

“  Why  not  ?  He  is  thy  father’s 
brother.” 

“Eirik  the  Red  disowns  him  as  his 
son.  Being  no  son  of  Eirik,  he  is  not 
my  father’s  brother,  and  therefore  not 
my  uncle.” 

“  Ha  !  thou  art  sharp— a  regular  sea- 
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lawyer.  Let  it  pass.  Sigvald  was  my 
friend,  and  thou  art  safe  with  me. 
Where  are  the  ships — Rolf-Ivrake,  Sleip- 
ner,  Gefion,  eh  ?  ” 

“They  must  be  somewliere  near,  upon 
the  coast,  and  certainly  not  very  far, 
but  where  T  cannot  say.” 

“  Canst  row  and  steer  %  ” 

“  Try  me.” 

“  Art  hungry  %  ” 

“Try  me.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  lia  !  Bring  the  boys  food 
and  mead  ;  we  will  go  lind  the  ships, 
and  see  them  safe  on  board.  All  hands 
up  anchor  !  That’s  my  hearties ! — with 
a  will  !” 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  aboard  the 
sail  was  set  and  sheeted  home,  the 
rowers  pulled  as  heartily  as  ever  Norse¬ 
men  rowed  at  any  time  in  history,  and, 
after  an  anxious  period  of  suspense  to 
Nils  and  Edric,  the  dragon  reached  the 
ness  or  headland  which  shut  in  the  bay, 
and,  standing  out  to  sea,  went  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  came  in  sight  of 
such  another  promontory,  which  they 
had  reached,  and,  safe  within  the  bay  of 
which  this  formed  a  head,  discovered 
three  large  dragons  all  at  anchor. 

These  were  soon  recognised  as  those 
commanded  by  the  “Accomplished” 
Thorfinn,  who  in  short  sjoace  of  time 
had  all  the  crews  in  fighting  trim  to 
meet  an  enemy. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Tostig  Arvid- 
son.  “  Is  he  so  keen  a  champion  'l  It 
is  a  pity  I  approach  him  as  a  friend  ;  he 
will  be  disappointed.  Hang  out  some 
white  shields  forward  there,  to  let  him 
see  we  come  in  peace.  So  !  That  is 
well.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Tostig  with  his 
two  young  passengers  was  on  the  Rolf- 
Krake’s  deck  draining  the  social  horn 
with  Thorfinn,  Thonvard,  and  Thorold 
Gamlason,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Accomplished  Thorfinn. 

They  learnt  that  Tostig  had  been 
shipwrecked — or  at  least  had  struck 
upon  the  rocks  with  so  much  force  as 
to  destroy  his  keel,  and  he  had  gone 
into  the  bay  where  Edric  found  him  to 
make  a  new  one.  The  old  keel  was 
set  up  on  the  ness,  on  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  he  had  bestowed  the 
name  of  Kjalamess  (Keel-ness,  or,  as  we 
might  have  said,  Cape  Keel).* 

When  Thorfinn  heard  the  story  he 
asked  the  valiant  Tostig  whether  he 
knew  the  way  to  what  was  called  Leifs 
Booths. 

“  Of  course  I  do  ;  they  are  some  dis¬ 
tance  farther  south,  in  very  pleasant 
country.  But  if  thou  wilt  have  me  as  a 
comrade  I  will  conduct  thee  thither, 
and  to  a  better  place  to  live  in  which  I 
have  lately  seen.  Come,  let  us  sail  at 
once.” 

So  Tostig  was  admitted  of  the  band, 
and  to  a  share  in  such  advantages  as  he 
might  help  to  gain.  He  was  a  Christian 
man,  and  very  earnest,  of  which  the 
other  chiefs  were  glad,  especially  as  he 
was  well  informed  on  many  points  of 
doctrine  which  were  not  clear  to  them. 
Sunday  was  kept  apart  much  as  it  now 
is  in  the  Navy — for  rest  and  worship. 

In  three  days’  time  they  reached  that 
liver  up  which  Leif  sailed  when  he  first 
visited  these  shores.  They  reached  the 
lake,  and  found  the  huts  all  standing. 


*  This  spot  was  probably  Cape  Cod. 
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Here  they  resolved  to  pass  the  winter 
and  store  their  various  provisions.  Then 
said  Tostig,  “  Lovely  as  this  position  is, 
still  farther  south  there  are  better 
scenes,  still  richer  woods,  more  game, 
more  fish,  more  grapes,  more  corn — 
more  everything,  in  fact,  only—” 

“  What — only  what,  man  ?  Speak  ! 
Surely  a  heaven  like  that  thou  talkest 
of  must  be  paradise  indeed  !  What  is 
the  drawback  to  this  bower  of  bliss  1  ” 

“Ski-sellings  !”* 

“  Are  they  in  large  battalions  1  ” 

“  I  think  so,  though  I  have  seen  but 
few  ;  but  they  were  very  fierce.  I  could 
not  trade  with  them  as  with  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  near  home ;  they  are  so  trea¬ 
cherous  and  warlike.” 

After  a  “  meeting  ”  had  been  called  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  at 
once.  The  Skraellings  evidently  never 
came  to  where  Leif’s  Booths  were  built, 
so  it  was  settled  to  leave  a  jiarty  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  shores,  and  that  the  rest  should 
go  under  the  guidance  of  their  new¬ 
found  friend  to  see  what  fresh  desirable 
regions  could  be  found.  The  force 
was  therefore  thus  disposed  :  Tostig 
should  have  the  Sleipner  as  the  pilot- 
ship,  Thorward  his  Gefion,  and  Thor¬ 
finn  the  Rolf-Ivrake,  while  Thorold 
Gamlason  remained  behind  command¬ 
ing  at  the  booths.  To  help  him  in  his 
task,  Thorhall,  the  huntsman,  with  a 
dozen  men,  remained,  whose  duties  were 
to  put  the  booths  in  thorough  good  re¬ 
pair.  Besides  which,  having  clever  car¬ 
penters  amongst  them,  they  were  to 
put  the  Volund  into  better  order,  for 
the  new  keel  which  Tostig  had  con¬ 
trived  required  patching  and  some 
alteration.  The  women  all  decided  to 
take  part  in  the  new  expedition,  and  so 
embarked  on  board. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  rowers’  work 
was  light,  and  in  three  days  they 
reached  the  pleasant  scenes  of  which 
their  pilot  Tostig  had  been  speaking. 

Who  shall  describe  the  pleasure  of 
these  simple  folk  at  seeing  lovely  glades 
of  rich,  short  grass,  with  frequent  oak- 
trees  growing  here  and  there,  beautiful 
Helds  of  wild,  luxuriant  corn,  profuse 
displays  of  vines,  and  in  the  distance 
woods  and  rising  hills? 

Near  to  the  coast  they  found  a  curious 
island, so  full  of  numerous  flocks  of  eider- 
ducks,  that  when  the  sailors  walked 
they  trod  upon  the  eggs.  A  mighty 
current  hurried  past  this  island,  and 
also  farther  up  the  bay,  wherefore  they 
called  the  former  Strciumey,  or  Stream 
Island,  and  the  latter  Strciuvifjord,  or 
Stream  Frith. 

Still  farther  south  they  sailed  until 
they  came  to  lovelier  scenes  and  still 
more  peaceful  skies.  Therefore  they 
disembarked  their  cattle,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  finding 
vines  and  corn  in  great  abundance,  and 
fish  in  vast  profusion,  prepared  to  win¬ 
ter  there. 

They  took  precautions  in  construct¬ 
ing  sheds  to  house  the  cattle  in  the 
coming  cold,  and  they  built  huts  as 
winter  dwellings  for  their  wives,  which 
should  protect  them  from  the  snow  and 


*  An  expression  usually  applied  to  Esquimos.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  description  given  of  these 
people,  that  the  Esquimos  were  to  be  found  as  far 
south  as  Massachusetts.  Probably  they  were  sub¬ 
sequently  driven  north  by  the  Red  meu,  who  are 
now  disappearing  before  the  Whites. 


other  attributes  of  Northern  winter.. 
But  no  snow  came  !  The  cattle  could 
remain  all  night  out  in  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  months. 

But  just  before  abandoning  the  ships. 
Tostig  one  morning  pointed  out  to 
Thorfinn  some  extra  beauties  of  a  bay 
and  shore  some  little  distance  off,  and 
said  :  “  Here,  friend,  I  show  thee  what  I 
promised — the  eartlily  pai'adise.  Here 
would  I  gladly  live  and  end  my  days,, 
for  in  the  world  besides  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  this.” 

“  That  can  be  managed,  friend,”  said 
Thorfinn.  “  We  owe  our  knowledge  of 
this  place  to  thee,  thou  art  our  partner 
too,  and  surely  hast  a  right  to  do  as  it 
may  please  thee  with  the  land.” 

“  Ah,  friend,  it  is  not  always  what  we 
wish  that  is  the  best  for  us.  Still,  if  it 
pleased  Our  Lord,  I  should  be  glad  to 
end  my  days  midst  yonder  tranquil 
scenes.  But  look  there,  yonder,  Thor¬ 
finn,  on  the  beach.  What  dost  thou 
see  ?  ” 

“  I  see  three  things  like  seals  asleep 
upon  the  beach.” 

“  They  are  not  seals,  they  are  canoes 
of  sealskin,  and  underneath  them 
Skrcellings  are  concealed.  They  should 
not  know  of  our  settlement.  Come,  we 
must  straight  attack  them,  and  not  a 
man  of  them  must  we  let  away.” 

Rapidly  the  two  friends  and  a  boat’s, 
crew  of  sailors  advanced  on  the  canoes, 
and  as  they  came  they  found  three 
Skrsellings  under  each.  A  skirmish 
then  took  place,  in  which  the  Norsemen 
overcame  eight  of  their  opponents.  One 
alone  contrived  to  get  away. 

But  the  victory  had  cost  much  trouble 
and  some  hours  of  skirmishing,  which 
made  the  sailors  so  extremely  weary 
that  they  all  fell  asleep. 

Then  Tostig  started  from  his  sleep, 
and  cried  that  he  had  heard  a  voice 
exclaiming,  “  Tostig — Tostig,  rise.  If ' 
thou  wilt  save  thy  life — arise.  Embark 
thy  sailors,  warn  thy  friends,  and  get 
on  board  at  once ;  then  sail  without 
delay.” 

Tostig  arose  and  got  his  men  onboai'd 
in  time  to  see  a  number  of  canoes  filled 
with  Skrtellings  coming  towards  them. 
The  Scandinavians  placed  their  battle- 
shields  all  round  the  vessel’s  side,  but 
all  at  once  the  Skrsellings  gave  a  hideous . 
shout,  and  sent  a  perfect  hail  of  arrows 
on  the  deck.  So  fast,  so  well,  so  dex¬ 
terously  they  shot  that  many  men  were 
killed  among  the  Scandinavians  before 
they  could  reply.  Then,  with  another 
shout,  the  savages  gave  them  another 
volley,  and  then  withdrew  with  great 
rapidity. 

Tostig  had  been  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
and  finding  that  the  wound  was  mortal, 
addressed  his  men  and  Thorfinn  thus  : 

“  I  now  advise  you  to  prepare  for 
your  departure.  This  place  is  far  too 
near  the  settlement,  and  if  the  Skriel- 
lings  come  again,  believe  me  ye  shall 
dear  abide  it  !  Me,  shall  ye  bear  to  yon¬ 
der  headland,  to  which  1  pointed  when 
I  said  I  there  would  end  my  days. 
Maybe  the  words  that  passed  my  lips 
about  abiding  there  were  words  of 
prophecy.  There  shall  ye  bury  me, 
and  set  two  crosses  up,  one  at  my  head 
the  other  at  my  feet,  and  ye  shall  call 
the  place  Kross-ness  (Crossness — Cape 
Cross)  in  all  times  yet  to  come.” 

They  did  as  he  commanded,  then 


hastened  hack  to  where  their  camp  was 
made,  much  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
Tostig. 

But  when  they  arrived,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  ship,  the  keel  of 
which  was  to  have  been  repaired, 
departed,  taking  Thorhall  and  those 
left  to  guard  the  camp,  on  board, 
and  he  and  they  were  never  seen 
again.* 

Thorfinn  now  divided  his  force,  leav¬ 
ing  half  on  shore  to  guard  the  camp, 
to  collect  furs  for  trading  with, 
and  food  for  winter  ;  the  other  half 
accompanied  him  in  making  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries.  This  party  sailed  farther 
south,  and  returned  delighted  with 
what  they  saw  of  this  new  world, 
'however,  other  matters  began  to  en¬ 
gage  their  attention,  and  they  found 
that  in  commencing  the  course  of  geo¬ 
graphical  discoveries,  which  then  in¬ 
terested  them,  they  had  to  remember 
that  they  were  descendants  of  a  race  of 
warriors,  as  well  as  shrewd  observers. 

For  one  morning  after  their  arrival 
from  a  cruise,  and  after  they  had 
begun  to  feel  comfortable  and  settled 
once  more,  they  saw  a  large  number 
of  natives  coming  up  the  river  in 
skin  canoes,  brandishing  long  poles 
and  making  a  great  noise.  Said 
Thorfinn,  “  We  shall  be  outnumbered 
if  we  do  not  take  care.  We  should 
fight  under  a  disadvantage.  There 
must  be  peace  between  us  and  them. 
Edric  Sigvaldson  shall  go  with  a  white 
shield,  and  show  them  that  our  wish  is 
peace  It  is  a  service  of  some  danger, 
therefore  do  I  propose  it  to  him.” 

Proud,  indeed,  was  the  youth  at 
being  selected  for  this  honourable  post, 
and  off  he  started  with  a  shield  of 
linden  wood  without  a  single  ornament, 
and  painted  white.  He  advanced 
Ixffdly,  well  covered  by  his  shield,  for 
he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
would  either  understand  or  respect 
this  well-known  symbol  of  a  wish  for 
peace. 

But  they  seemed  to  do  both,  for,  to 
Edric’s  great  delight,  they  laid  aside 
their  ixdes,  and  came  on  shore  to  look 
at  the  intruding  Northmen. 

These  had  left  the  booths  and  stood 
upon  the  shore  to  view  the  Sknellings, 
whose  sallow  faces,  high  cheek-bones, 
long,  strange,  curious  hair,  large  eyes, 
and  swarthy  appearance  very  much 
surprised  the  Scandinavians. 

Thorfinn  advanced  and  spoke  to  them 
in  Norse. 

“  Brave  men,  we  have  arrived  from 
distant  lands,  to  barter  with  you  very 
useful  things,  of  which  ye  stand  in 
need.  If  there  be  one  amongst  you 
knowing  our  Northern  speech,  I  would 
advise  him  to  approach  and  act  as  our 
interpreter.  We  mean  you  well.” 

But  none  of  the  Skradlings  appeared 
to  know  what  was  said.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  spoke  in  answer,  but  of 
course  the  Northmen  understood  not 
one  single  word  of  what  they  said,  so 
the  two  parties  stood  and  stared  one  at 
the  other  in  astonishment.  The  Skrtel- 
b’ngs  then  turned  round,  uttered  a 
curious  noise,  something  between  a 
whistle  and  a  shriek,  rushed  to  their 
boats  pellmell,  and  rowed  away  as 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  driven  out 
to  sea  and  carried  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they 
were  made  slaves. 
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hard  as  they  could  pull  down  the  river, 
across  the  bay,  and  soon  were  hidden 
by  the  headland. 

“  Well,  Edric,”  said  his  little  friend — 
though  he  was  little  now  no  more, 
having  shot  up  tremendously  of  late — 
“  that  went  off  better  than  I  looked  for. 
What  a  language  !  I  declare  that 
frightened  me  much  more  than  they 
themselves.” 

“  Strange  creatures,  but  they  wander 
everywhere.  Men  say  that  far  away, 
quite  to  the  east  of  Finnmark,  these 
Skrsellings  may  be  found  living  in 
strange  snow  houses.  I  wonder  whether 
these  are  quite  the  same  ?  ” 

“  That  we  can  hardly  tell ;  but  one 
thing  we  must  do.” 

“  And  what  is  that  1  ” 

“  Learn  the  Skrselling  speech.” 

“  Who  is  to  teach  us  ?  ” 

“  The  next  time  that  we  have  a  chance 
we  ought  to  fight  with  them,  then  take 
as  many  of  them  prisoners  as  we  can 
get,  and  make  these  prisoners  teach  us.” 

The  two  boys  seemed  confident  that 
this  plan  would  succeed,  and  waited 
with  eager  expectation  for  a  second 
visit.  But  the  winter  now  set  in,  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  snow.  The  cattle 
which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Iceland  remained  out  in  the  open  air. 

Among  these  was  a  bull  of  fine  pro¬ 
portions  and  a  pet  of  Edric’s,  and 
though  fierce  as  any  demon  with  a 
stranger,  this  animal  was  docile  as  a 
puppy  under  Edric’s  hand.  Nor  was  the 
boy  too  much  exalted  with  his  progress 
as  a  warrior  and  seaman  to  scorn  the 
humbler  duties  of  a  herdsman.  To  him 
a  certain  portion  of  the  herd  had  been 
confided,  and  he  was,  truth  to  tell, 
almost  as  proud  of  his  accomplishment 
as  herdsman  as  of  his  skill  in  arms  and 
seamanship.  This  winter  he  was  more 
than  ever  glad,  and  his  delight  spread 
through  the  whole  community.  The 
pagans  having  left  with  Thorhall,  the 
Christians  were  undisturbed  by  their 
occasional  derision  of  Christian  worship 
and  opinions. 

Although  the  winter  was  not  so  severe 
as  those  had  been  to  which  the  North¬ 
men  were  accustomed,  still  it  was  far 
from  being  summer  weather ;  the  nights 
were  long  and  dark  and  cold,  and  time 
hung  heavily  upon  the  hands  of  those 
more  used  to  active  enterprise  than 
intellectual  work.  They  could  not  drink 
so  much  as  in  the  North  because  their 
stock  of  beer  and  mead  had  to  be  hus¬ 
banded,  and  though  they  tried  to  manu¬ 
facture  wine,  time  was  required  for  it 
to  attain  maturity.  That  which  they 
tasted  was  too  sour,  nor  did  they  under¬ 
stand  quite  how  to  manage  it  without 
the  help  of  Tyrker. 

What  could  be  done  to  keep  the  men 
amused  ? 

In  this  dilemma  Helgi  and  Finnbogi, 
the  two  Norwegians  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  with  their  wives,  suggested 
sports  and  games  innumerable.  They 
instituted  races,  games  with  the  sword, 
and  one,  a  very  popular  amusement, 
was  dressing  up  the  boys  as  Sknel lings, 
making  them  imitate  the  curious  cry  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  to  display 
their  skill  in  mimicry. 

But  there  was  one  to  whom  this  plea¬ 
sure  was  a  source  of  pain,  and  that  was 
Freydisa,  the  wife  of  Thorward,  in 
whom  the  “  taint  of  troll  blood  ”  lin 
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gered.  Although  her  husband  was  Nor¬ 
wegian  by  descent,  her  hatred  of  Nor¬ 
wegians  seemed  to  grow.  She  had  a 
strange,  rough  love  for  him,  admired 
him  immensely,  but.  never  thought  of 
him  as  a  Norwegian.  He  was  to  her  a 
yarl  of  Iceland  ;  she  was,  by  very  far 
extraction,  a  Dane,  and  by  adoption 
was  an  Icelander.  Her  Christianity 
was  superficial.  She  observed  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Church  in  an  external 
way,  but  there  was  no  deep-rooted 
Christian  love  within  her  heart — there 
raged  occasionally  jealousy,  revenge, 
and  hatred,  which  are  foes  to  Christian 
life. 

Now  when  she  saw  these  big,  good- 
humoured  fellows  arranging  childish 
games  with  perfect  childish  glee  her 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  “  Norwegian 
fools  !  ”  she  said  to  Thorward.  “  It  is  an 
insult  to  us  Icelanders  to  see  such  folly 
played  !  I  tell  thee,  Thorward,  they  are 
both  of  them  of  Thassi’s  race — related 
to  the  brutes  that  slew  my  mother.  I 
tell*  thee  I  will  have  revenge  !  Thou 
hast  most  solemnly  assured  me  of  re¬ 
venge.  I  claim  thy  promise,  or  pro¬ 
claim  thee  m  thing  !  ” 

“  But  these  are  not  the  men  who  slew 
thy  mother  1  ” 

“  They  are  of  Thassi’s  lineage,  I  tell 
thee,  and  I  will  have  revenge  !  ” 

“  Art  thou  not  a  Christian  1  ” 

“  Bah  !  Art  thou  not  a  warrior  ? 
When  thy  wife  demands  revenge  thy 
sword  should  flash  that  moment  in  the 
sun  until  its  blaze  is  quenched  in  human 
blood  !  So  should  a  Northern  warrior 
think  !  ” 

“  I’ll  see  about  it.” 

“That  is  no  answer.  I  must  have 
revenge  !  ” 

“I  shall  not  murder  them,  that  I  can 
tell  thee  !  If  a  fair  chance  of  quarrel 
should  arise,  all  well  and  good.  But 
there  is  time  enough  ;  they  keep  the 
men  amused,  and  that  is  worth  some 
better  pay  than  being  killed  for  it.  I 
shall  let  them  live  the  winter  through  ; 
Thorfinn  would  be  lost  without  them — 
so  indeed  should  I.” 

“  Thy  promise  was  revenge  !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  I  am  very 
sorry.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wonders  of  the  Insect  World. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  delivered,  on  October 
12th,  a  lecture  on  the  habits  of  insects,  at 
the  Essex  Hall  Institute  and  Club.  He 
observed  that  there  was  never  the  slightest 
quarrel  or  disturbance  among  the  working 
bees  or  ants  belonging  to  the  same  com¬ 
munity.  Considering  the  large  numbers 
which  in  somo  cases  lived  in  association,  it 
was  remarkable  that  they  all  knew  one  an¬ 
other,  and  no  stranger  of  the  same  species 
was  tolerated  in  the  nest  More  than  this, 
he  found  that  if  a  nest  was  divided  they 
recognised  one  another  even  after  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  a  year.  It  was  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  could  be  said  to 
have  any  actual  affection  for  one  another. 
He  mentioned,  however,  that  in  one  of  his 
nests  he  had  a  number  of  workers  which 
lived  to  the  age  of  seven  years.  They 
gradually  diminished  in  number,  and  at 
last  only  two  remained.  These  two  lived 
together  for  two  years,  and  then  died  within 
a  week  of  each  other.  There  appeared  to 
he  no  external  cause  for  this,  and  lie  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  survivor  felt  the 
shock  of  her  companion’s  death. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Piled, 

/.otfior  of  “A  Doo  with  a  Bad  Name,”  “The  Fifth  Form  at,  St.  Dominic's,”  etc.,  etc. 


The  combined  labours  of  Mesdames 
Farthing,  Hastings,  Wilson,  and 
their  myrmidons  had  barely  reached  a 
successful  climax  that  afternoon,  in 
the  rescue  of  order  out  of  the  chaos 
which  had  reigned  in  Railsf Orel’s  house, 
when  the  first  contingent  of  the 
Grandcourtiers  arrived  in  the  great 
square. 

Railsford,  who  had  at  last  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  possession  of  his  rooms 
and  to  unstrap  his  boxes,  looked  down 
from  his  window  with  some  little  | 
curiosity  at  the  scene  below. 

The  solemn  quadrangle,  which  an  | 
hour  ago  had  looked  so  ghostly  and  ! 
dreary,  was  now  alive  with  a  crowd  of 
boys,  descending  headlong  from  the 
inside  and  outside  of  four  big  omni¬ 
buses,  hailing  one  another  boisterously, 
scrambling  for  their  luggage,  scrim¬ 
maging  for  ,  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Farthing’s  or  the  porter’s  services, 
indulging  in  horseplay  with  the  drivers, 
singing,  hooting,  challenging,  rejoicing, 
stamping,  running,  jumping,  kicking — 
anything,  in  fact,  but  standing  still. 
In  their  own  opinion,  evidently,  they 
were  the  lords  and  masters  of  Grand- 
court.  They  strutted  about  with  the 
airs  of  proprietors,  and  Railsford  began 
to  grow- half  uneasy  lest  any  of  them 
should  detect  him  at  the  window  and 
demand  what  right  he  had  there. 

The  scene  grew  more  and  more  lively.  ! 
A  new  cavalcade  discharged  its  con¬ 
tents  on  the  heels  of  the  first,  and  upon 
them  came  cabs  top-heavy  with  lug¬ 
gage,  and  a  stampede  of  pedestrians  j 
who  had  quitted  the  omnibuses  a  mile  j 
from  home  and  run  in,  and  one  or  two 
on  tricycles,  and  one  hero  in  great 
state  on  horseback.  Cheers,  sometimes 
yells,  greeted  each  arrival,  and  when 
presently  there  lumbered  up  some 
staid  old  four-wheeler  with  a  luckless 
new  boy  on  board,  the  demonstration 
became  most  imposing. 

“  See  you  to-morrow  /”  thought  Rails¬ 
ford  to  himself,  as  he  peered  down. 
Suddenly  an  unwonted  excitement 
manifested  itself.  This  was  occasioned 
by  an  impromptu  race  between  two 
omnibuses  and  a  hansom  cab,  which, 
having  been  all  temporarily  deserted 
by  their  rightful  Jehus,  had  been 
boarded  by  three  amateur  charioteers 
and  set  in  motion  at  a  flying  start. 

The  hero  in  charge  of  the  hansom  cab 
generously  gave  his  more  heavily- 
weighted  competitors  a  start  of  fifty 
yards  ;  and,  standing  uji  in  his  perch, 
shook  his  reins  defiantly  and  smacked 
his  whip,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  every 
one  but  the  licensed  gentleman  who 
was_  the  nominal  proprietor  of  the 
vehicle.  _  Of  the  omnibuses,  one  got 
speedily  into  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
charioteer  getting  the  reins  a  trifle 
mixed  and  thereby  spinning  his  vehicle 
round  in  a  semicircle,  and  bringing  it  up  I 
finally  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  where  j 
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he  abruptly  vacated  his  post  and  j 
retired  into  private  life. 

The  other  omnibus  had  a  more  glori¬ 
ous  career.  The  horses  were  spirited, 
and  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing 
almost  as  much  as  their  driver.  Rails¬ 
ford  long  remembered  the  picture 
which  this  youthful  hero  presented  ;  j 
with  his  face  flushed,  his  head  bare,  his 
sandy  hair  waving  in  the  breeze,  his 
body  laid  back  at  an  obtuse  angle,  as  j 
he  tugged  with  both  hands  at  the  reins. 
The  cab  behind  came  on  apace,  its 
jaunty  Jehu  flourishing  his  whip  and 
shouting  loudly  to  his  opponent  to  keep 
his  right  side.  The  crowd  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else  and  flocked  across  the 
grass  with  loud  cheers  for  the  cham¬ 
pions. 

“  Wire  in,  hansom,”  shouted  some. 

“  Stick  to  it,  Dig,”  ci’ied  others. 

How  the  mad  career  might  have 
ended  no  one  could  tell ;  but  at  each 
corner  the  cab  closed  in  ominously 
with  its  clumsy  competitor,  whose 
horses  were  fast  getting  beyond  the 
control  of  their  driver,  while  the  vehicle  J 
they  were  dragging  rocked  and  yawed  J 
behind  them  like  a  tug  in  a  gale. 

Railsford  was  meditating  a  descent 
on  to  the  scene,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
a  catastrophe,  if  possible,  when  a  shout 
of  laughter  greeted  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  laAvful  master  of  the 
omnibus,  in  headlong  pursuit  of  his 
property.  By  an  adroit  cut  across  the 
grass  this  outraged  gentleman  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overtaking  the  vehicle  and 
boarding  it  by  the  step  behind  ;  and 
then,  amid  delighted  shouts  of  “  Whip  j 
behind,  ‘  Dig  ’ !  ”  the  spectators  watched  ] 
the  owner  skip  up  the  steps  and  along 
the  top,  j  ust  as  “  Dig,”  having  received 
timely  warning  of  his  peril,  dropped  j 
the  reins  and  skipped  the  contrary  | 
way  along  the  top  and  down  the  back  j 
stairs,  depositing  himself  neatly  on  j 
terrd  firmd ,  where,  Avith  admirable  j 
sang  froid ,  he  joined  the  spectators 
and  triumphed  in  the  final  pulling  up 
of  the  omnibus,  and  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  the  race  by  the  indig-  I 
nant  hero  of  the  hansom  cab,  who  pro¬ 
tested  in  mock  heroics  that  he  was 
winning  hand  over  hand,  and  would 
have  licked  the  ’bus  to  fits  if  Dig  hadn’t 
funked  it. 

In  the  altercation  which  ensued  the 
company  generally  took  no  part,  and 
returned,  braced  up  and  fortified  by  J 
their  few  minutes’  sport,  to  the  serious  j 
business  of  identifying  and  extricating  j 
their  luggage  from  the  general  melee,  j 
and  conveying  themselves  and  their  j 
belongings  into  winter  quarters. 

The  new  master  was  impressed  by  | 
what  he  had  seen — not  altogether  un-  j 
favourably.  True,  it  upset  in  a  moment  j 
all  his  dreams  of  carrying  Grandcourt  j 
by  the  quiet  magic  of  his  own  influence  | 
to  the  high  level  he  had  arranged  for  it.  j 
Still,  the  race  had  been  a  pretty  one  j 


while  it  lasted,  and  both  competitors 
had  handled  the  ribbons  well.  They 
would  be  the  sort  of  boys  to  take  to 
him — an  okl  ’Aarsity  Blue;  and  he 
would  meet  them  half-way.  Railsford 's 
house  should  get  a  name  for  pluck  and 
esprit  de  corps ;  and  Railsford  and  his 
boys  should  show  the  way  to  Grand¬ 
court  !  How  Dr.  Ponsford  and  the 
“  session  of  masters  ”  would  follow  their 
lead  it  did  not  at  present  enter  into 
the  head  of  the  vain  young  man  to 
settle. 

A  knock  came  at  his  door  as  he  stood 
lost  in  these  pleasing  reflections,  and 
Grover  entered. 

“  Here  you  are,  then,  old  man,”  said 
he — “an  old  stager  already.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  I  could  not  be 
here  when  you  got  down.” 

“  I  wish  you  had.  I  had  not  exactly 
a  gay  time  of  it.” 

And  he  related  his  experiences. 

Grover  laughed. 

“  That’s  Ponsford  all  over,”  said  he. 
“  He’s  a  fine  fellow,  but  a  bear.  How 
do  you  like  your  quarters  ?” 

“  I’ve  only  just  got  into  them,  and 
really  haven’t  had  time  to  look  round. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  or  so  I’ve  been  so  interested  in 
the  scene  below  that  I  had  forgotten 
what  I  was  doing.  There  was  a  most 
amusing  chariot  race  between  a  cab  and 
an  omnibus.” 

Grover  looked  serious. 

“  I  know,”  said  he.  “  I’m  afraid  there 
will  be  trouble  about  that.  It’s  as  well, 
perhaps,  you  are  not  expected  to  know 
the  chief  offenders.  One  or  two  of  them 
belong  to  your  house.” 

Railsford  looked  uncomfortable.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  till  now  that 
the  proceeding  which  had  so  moved 
his  interest  and  amusement  was  a  breach 
of  discipline. 

“  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with  it,”  said  he. 

“  No.  I  hear  Ponsford  has  the  matter 
in  hand  himself.  ” 

And  the  friends  went  on  to  talk  of 
other  matters. 

After  a  while  Grover  hastened  away 
to  his  own  house,  leaving  Railsford 
somewhat  uneasy  iai  his  mind. 

If  Dr.  Ponsford  were  to  question  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  chariot  race,  he 
felt  that  he  would  be  seriously  compro¬ 
mised  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  He 
knew  at  least  the  nickname  of  one  of 
the  delinquents ;  and  had  actually, 
by  standing  and  watching  the  contest 
without  protest,  been  an  accessory  to 
the  offence. 

He  busied  himself  forthwith  in  his 
unpacking,  and  studiously  avoided  the 
window  until  daylight  departed  and 
the  court  below  became  silent  and 
deserted. 

Just  about  four  o’clock  another  knock 
sounded  at  his  door,  and  Arthur  Hera- 
path  presented  himself,  leading  by  the 


arm  the  tawny-hairecl  hero  of  the 
chariot  race. 

“  What  cheer,  Marky  1  ”  cried  the 
brother-in-law  to  be.  “  Here  we  are. 
Had  a  spiffing  spin  up  from  the  station, 
hadn’t  we,  Dig  ?  This  is  Dig,  you  know, 
Sir  Digby  Oakshott,  Baronet,  M.P.,  A.S.S., 
and  nobody  knows  what  else.  He  and 
I  have  bagged  Sykes’  old  room,  just 
over  here.” 

Bailsford  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
hemmed  round  by  his  luggage,  looked 
up  rather  blankly  at  this  friendly  ora¬ 
tion.  However,  his  dignity  came  to  his 
rescue. 

“  How  are  you  both  ?  I  hope  we  re  to 
have  a  good  steady  term,  my  boys.  Go 
to  your  study  now— later  on  we  must 
have  a  talk.” 

Arthur  looked  at  his  friend  and 


shouted  Bailsford,  as  near  to  losing  his 
temper  as  his  future  brother-in-law  had 
ever  seen  him,  “  how  dare  you  disobey 
me  1  ” 

“  Well,  but  it  was  a  message  from  tire 
gov.,  and — I  say,  Dig,”  added  he,  turning 
to  his  friend  with  a  nudge,  “  you  cut 
when  Mark  tells  you.” 

Dig  departed,  and  Bailsford  weakly 
fell  in  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
junior,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  and 
deliver  the  rest  of  his  domestic  mes¬ 
sages.  _ _ 

“Now,  look  here,  Arthur  ’  said  the 
master,  closing  the  door  and  facing  his 
unabashed  future  kinsman,  “  we  must 
come  to  an  understanding  at  once. 
During  term  time  I  forbid  you  to  men¬ 
tion  Daisy’s  name,  either  to  me  or  any 
body  else,  unless  I  wish  it — ” 


The  boy  whistled. 

“  What,  have  you  had  a  row,  then  ? 
Is  it  all  broken  off!  My  eye,  what 
will—” 

“  Bubbish  !  ”  said  Mark,  scarcely  able 
I  to  keep  grave  ;  “  it’s  neither  one  nor  the 
!  other.  But  I  don’t  choose  you  should 
talk  of  her,  and  I  insist  on  being 
obeyed.” 

“Jolly  rough  not  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  one’s  own  sister  !  ”  interposed  the 
innocent. 

“  Of  course,  I  mean  not  in  connection 
with  me,”  said  Bailsford.  “And  another 
thing,  you  must  not  call  me  Mark,  but 
Mr.  Bailsford,  while  term  lasts.” 

“All  serene,  Mr.  Bailsford,  old  man  ! 
Jolly  stiff,  though,  between  brothers, 
isn’t  it?” 

I  “You  must  treat  me  as  if  I  were 


winked  ;  Sir  Digby  was  visibly  agitated 
and  grinned  vehemently  at  a  cobweb  in 
the  corner  of  the  ceiling. 

“  All  serene,”  said  the  former.  “By 
the-way,  Daisy  was  all  right  when  I 
left  her,  and  sent  her  love  and  a — 

“  Do  you  hear  me,  Arthur  ?  go  to  your 
study.” 

“  Oh,  all  right — but  there  was  a 
message  from  the  gov.  I  was  to  be  sure 
and  give  you  directly  I  saw  you.  He 
says  1  can  have  a  bob  a  week  pocket 
money,  and  you’re  to  give  it  to  me,  and 
he’ll  owe  it  to  you  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  I’cl  like  the  first  now,  please.” 

“  Go  immediately  to  your  room,” 
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merely  your  master,  and  no  other  rela¬ 
tion." 

“  How  queer  !  Mayn’t  I  even  be  fond 
of  you  1  ” 

“  Yes,  as  your  master.  I  count  on  you, 
mind,  to  set  a  specially  good  example 
to  the  other  boys,  and  back  me  up  in 
every  way  you  can.  You  will  be  able 
to  do  a  great  deal  if  you  only  try.” 

“I’m  game  !  Am  I  to  be  made  a  pre¬ 
fect,  I  say,  Mark — Mr.  Railsford,  I 
mean  ?  ” 

“And,  remember,”  said  Mark, ignoring 
the  question,  “  that  we  are  here  to  work, 
and  not  to — to  drive  omnibuses.” 

Arthur  brightened  up  suddenly. 

“  You  saw  the  race,  then  ?  Stunning 
spurt  round  the  last  lap,  only  Dig 
hadn't  any  stay  in  him,  and  the  cab 
had  the  inside  berth.  I  say,  don’t  let 
anybody  know  it  was  Dig,  will  you  ? 
He'd  get  in  rather  a  mess,  and  he’s  going 
to  put  it  on  hard  this  term  to  make 
up.’' 

Could  anything  be  more  hopeless  than 
the  task  of  impressing  this  simple- 
minded  youth  with  a  sense  of  his  duty 
and  deportment  towards  the  new  Master 
of  the  Shell  ? 

Itailsford  gave  the  attempt  up,  and 
the  school-bell  happily  intervened  to 
make  a  diversion. 

“  That’s  for  dinner.  It's  generally  at- 
two,  you  know  ;  but  on  opening  day  it’s 
4.30,”  said  the  boy.  “  We  shall  have  to 
cut,  or  we  shall  gated,  I  say.” 

“  Well,  you  must  show  me  the  way,” 
said  Mark.  “  I’m  ready.” 

“  You’ll  have  to  wear  your  cap  and 
gown,  though,”  replied  Arthur,  “or 
you’ll  get  in  a  row.” 

Itailsford  hastened  to  rectify  the 
omission,  and  next  moment  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  great  square  beside  his  lively 
young  pilot,  amid  a  crowd  of  boys  has¬ 
tening  towards  the  school  hall. 

“  We’d  better  do  a  trot,”  said  the 
boy. 

“  We  shall  do  it  all  right,  I  think,” 
said  the  master,  whose  dignity  revolted 
against  any  motion  more  rapid  than 
quick  walking.  Arthur,  trotting  at  his 
side  and  encouraging  him  from  time 
to  time  to  “put  it  on,”  detracted  a 
little  from  the  solemnity  of  the  pro¬ 
cession. 

The  bell  was  just  ceasing  to  ring  as 
they  entered  the  hall,  and  for  the  f i  rst 
time  Itailsford  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  school. 

Arthur  had  darted  off  to  his  own 
table,  leaving  his  companion  to  find  his 
way  to  the  masters’  table  at  the  head  of 
the  hall,  where  all  his  colleagues  were 
already  in  their  places,  standing  for 
grace. 

Itailsford,  considerably  flurried, 
slipped  into  the  place  which  Grover 
had  reserved  for  him  just  as  the  head 
boy  present  began  to  recite  the  Latin 
collect ;  and  became  painfully  aware 
that  his  already  damaged  character 
for  punctuality  was  by  no  means  en¬ 
hanced  in  the  severe  eyes  of  Dr.  Pons- 
ford. 

The  new  master  glanced  round  a  little 
nervously  at  his  colleagues.  Grover  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  a  few  of  the  nearest, 
some  of  whom  received  him  with  a 
friendly  greeting,  others  eyed  him 
doubtfully,  and  one  or  two  bristled  up 
grimly. 

The  ecla t  of  his  first  appearance  at 
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Grand  court  had  paled  somewhat,  and 
he  was  thankful  to  have  Grover  to  talk 
to  and  keep  him  in  countenance. 

“  Tell  me  who  some  of  these  men  are,” 
he  whispered.  “  Which  is  Roe  ?  ” 

“  On  the  other  side  of  me.  He  has 
the  house  next  to  mine.  You,  I,  Roe, 
and  Bickers  have  the  four  sides  of  the 
Big  Square.” 

“  Which  is  Bickers  1  ” 

“  The  man  with  the  black  beard — last 
but  one  on  the  other  side.” 

Railsford  gave  a  furtive  look  down 
the  table,  and  encountered  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Bickers  fixed  discontentedly  on 
him. 

A  lightning  flash  at  midnight  will 
often  reveal  minute  details  of  a  scene 
or  landscape  which  in  the  ordinary 
glare  of  day  might  pass  unnoticed  by  , 
the  observer.  So  it  was  in  this  sudden 
chance  encounter  of  glances.  It  lasted 
not  a  moment,  but  it  was  a  declaration 
of  war  to  the  knife  on  one  side,  hurled 
back  defiantly  on  the  other. 

“  Not  a  bad  fellow  il  you  don’t  stroke 
him  the  wrong  way,”  said  Grover. 

“  Oh,”  aid  Railsford,  in  a  tone  which 
made  his  friend  start.  “  Who  is  beyond 
him  ?” 

“Lablache,  the  French  master;  not 
very  popular,  I  fancy.” 

And  so  on,  one  master  after  another 
was  pointed  out,  and  Railsford  formed 
his  own  opinions  of  each,  and  began  to 
feel  at  home  with  several  of  them 
already.  But  whenever  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  end  of  the  table  they  in¬ 
variably  encountered  those  of  Bickers. 

There  was  not  much  general  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  masters’  table.  Dr.  Pons- 
ford  rarely  encouraged  it,  and  resented 
it  when  it  arose  without  his  initiative. 

The  buzz  and  clatter  at  the  boys’ 
tables,  however,  growing  occasionally 
to  a  hubbub,  amply  made  up  for  any 
sombreness  in  the  meal  elsewhere  ;  and 
Railsford,  having  exhausted  his  in¬ 
quiries,  and  having  failed  to  engage  one 
of  his  neighbours  in  conversation,  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
animated  scene.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  his 
youthful  kinsman,  whose  beaming  face 
shone  out  from  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of 
particular  friends,  while  ever  and  again 
aljove  the  turmoil,  like  a  banner  in  the 
breeze,  waved  the  tawny  mane  of  Sir 
Digby  Oakshott.  It  amused  Railsford 
to  watch  the  group,  and,  when  now  and 
then  they  looked  his  way,  to  speculate 
on  what  was  the  subject  of  their  conver¬ 
sation.  Perhaps  Arthur  had  been  telling 
them  of  the  new  master’s  athletic 
achievements  at  Cambridge,  and  how 
he  had  rowed  his  boat  to  the  head  of 
the  river  ;  or  possibly  he  had  been 
describing  to  them  some  of  the  big 
football-matches  which  he,  Mark,  had 
taken  his  young  friend  to  see  during 
the  holidays ;  or  maybe  they  were  lay- 
down  some  patriotic  plan  for  the  future 
good  of  Railsford’s  house.  His  heart 
warmed  to  the  boys  as  he  watched 
them.  It  was  a  pity,  perhaps,  he  could 
not  catch  their  actual  words. 

“  Seems  jolly  green,”  said  Dig. 

“  So  he  is.  Blushes  like  a  turkey-cock 
when  you  talk  about  spoons.  Never 
mind,  he’s  bound  to  be  civil  to  us  this 
term,  eh,  Dig  ?  We’ve  got  the  whip 
hand  of  him,  I  guess,  over  that  summer¬ 
house  business  at  Lucerne.” 


Here  Dig  laughed. 

“  Shut  up  1  He'll  hear  !  ” 

“What’s  the  joke?”  demanded  a 
bullet-headed,  black-eyed  boy  who  sat 
near. 

“  What,  didn’t  I  tell  you,  Dimsdale  ? 
Keep  it  close,  won’t  you  ?  You  see  that 
chap  with  the  eyeglass  next  to  Grover. 
That’s  Railsford,  our  new  master — 
Marky,  I  call  him.  He’s  engaged  to 
Daisy,  you  know,  my  sister.  Regular 
soup-ladles,  they  are.” 

Here  Dig  once  more  laughed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  discretion. 

“What  an  ass  you  are,  Dig,”  expostu¬ 
lated  Arthur  ;  “you’ll  get  us  in  no  end 
of  a  mess.” 

“Awfully  sorry — I  can’t  help.  Tell 
Dimsdale  about — you  know.” 

“  Don’t  go  spreading  it,  though,”  said 
Arthur,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  confiding  his  secret  to  the 
greatest  gossip  in  Grandcourt,  and  that 
one  or  two  other  heads  were  also  craned 
forward  to  hear  the  joke.  “I  caught 
them  going  it  like  one  o’clock  in  the 
hotel  garden  at  Lucerne — it  was  the 
first  time  I  twigged  what  was  up  ;  and 
whatdc  you  think  he  called  my  sister?” 

“  What  ?  ”  they  all  demanded. 

“  Keep  it  close,  I  say.  Ha,  ha  ! — give 
you  a  guess  all  round  ;  Dig  knows.” 

“  Pussy  cat,”  suggested  one. 

“Jumbo,”  suggested  another. 

“Cherubim,”  suggested  a  third. 

Arthur  shook  his  head  triumphantly 

“  Out  of  it,  all  of  you.  You  can  tell 
’em.  Dig.” 

Dig  composed  his  features  once  or 
twice  to  utter  the  word,  but  as  many 
times  broke  down.  At  last  in  high 
falsetto  he  got  it  out, 

“  Chuckey  !” 

The  laugh  which  greeted  this  revela¬ 
tion  penetrated  to  the  upper  region  and 
caused  Dr.  Ponsford  to  rise  on  his 
seat  and  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
uproar. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Sixth  form 
boy  at  the  head  of  the  table  left  his  place 
and  bore  down  on  the  offenders. 

“  Gave  /”  muttered  Arthur,  purple  in 
the  face  ;  “here’s  Ainger.” 

Instantly  the  party  was  thoughtfully 
buried  in  its  bread  and  cheese. 

“  Was  that  you,  Oakshott,  making 
that  row  ?  ” 

“  I  was  only  saying  something  to- 
Herapath,”  replied  the  innocent,  “I’m 
sure  /  didn’t  make  a  row.” 

“  Don’t  tell  falsehoods.  Do  fifty  lines, 
and  next  time  you’ll  be  sent  up.” 

“  That’s  a  nice  lark,”  muttered  the 
Baronet  as  the  senior- retired.  “It  was 
you  chaps  made  the  row,  and  I  get 
potted  for  it.  But  I  say.  ’  added  he,  as 
if  such  a  mishap  were  the  most  common 
of  incidents,  “  that  isn’t  a  bad  joke  is  it  ? 
Fancy  calling  Herapath ’s  sister — ” 

“  Cave ,  shut  up  !  ”  exclaimed  Arthur, 
dealing  his  friend  a  ferocious  kick  under 
the  table,  “  they’ve  got  their  eyes  on  us. 
Don’t  play  the  fool,  Dig.” 

Railsford  was  aroused  from  the 
pleasant  contemplation  of  this  little 
comedy  by  a  general  rising,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  Doctor,  followed  by  his  staff 
filed  out  of  the  hall  into  the  governors’ 
room  adjoining,  which  was  ordinarily 
used  as  a  masters’  withdrawing- room. 
Here  Railsford  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a- 
series  of  introductions  ;  some  of  which 
gave  him  pleasure,  some  disappoint- 
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ment,  some  misgivings,  and  one  at  least 
roused  his  anger. 

“  Mr.  Bickers,”  said  Dr.  Ponsford, 
‘‘let  me  introduce  Mr.  Railsford.  You 
will  l>e  neighbours,  and  ought  to  be 
friends.” 

“I  am  proud  to  know  Mr.  Railsford, 
said  Mr.  Bickers,  holding  out  his  hand  ; 
“  ( Jrandcourt,  I  am  sure,  is  fortunate. 

Railsford  flushed  up  at  the  tone  in 
which  this  greeting  was  offered  :  and, 
touching  the  proffered  hand  hurriedly, 
said,  with  more  point  than  prudence, 

“I  heard  of  Mr.  Bickers  from  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Moss.” 

it  was  some  satisfaction  to  see  Mr. 
Bickers  flush  in  his  turn,  as  he  replied, 
with  a  haidly-concealed  sneer, 

“Ah,  poor  Moss  !  He  was  a  great 
flatterer.  You  must  not  believe  half  he 
savs  about  his  absent  friends.” 

“  Railsford,”  said  Grover,  taking  his 
friend  by  the  arm,  and  anxious  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  what  promised  to  be  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  dialogue,  “I  must  introduce 
you  to  Roe.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Shell  for  some  years,  and  can  give  you 
some  hints  which  will  be  useful  to  you. 
You’ll  like  him.” 

Railsford  did  like  him.  Mr.  Roe  was 
one  of  the  best  masters  at  Grandcourt, 


and  his  university  career  had  been  as 
brilliant  in  athletics,  and  more  brilliant 
in  scholarship,  than  his  younger  col¬ 
league’s.  He  had  a  quiet  voice  and 
manly  bearing  which  bespoke  a  vast 
fund  of  power  latent  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face;  and  Railsford,  for  once  in  his  life, 
experienced  the  novel  sensation  of 
standing  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

Mr.  Roe  accepted  Mark’s  apologies 
for  his  non-appearance  the  evening  be- 
fore  with  great  good-humour,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  his  rooms  to  spend  an 
evening  and  talk  over  school- work. 

“You  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
j  leisure  at  first.  I  wish  you  had  a 
I  quieter  house ;  but  a  little  good 
j  government  and  sympathy  will  go  a 
|  long  way  towards  bringing  it  up  to  the 
mark.  As  to  the  Shell,  you  will  find 
that  pretty  easy.  It  Avants  more  man¬ 
agement  than  teaching  —  at  least,  I 
found  so.  If  once  the  boys  can  be  put 
on  the  right  track  they  will  go  pretty 
much  of  their  oavii  accord.  It’s  easier 
to  guide  them  than  drive  them  ;  don’t 
you  think  sol” 

“  I  have  no  experience  yet ;  but  that 
is  my  idea,  certainly.” 

“Then  you’ll  succeed.  Have  you 
been  introduced  to  Monsieur  Lablaclie? 


This  is  Mr.  Railsford,  the  new  Master 
of  the  Shell,  monsieur.” 

Monsieur  shrugged  himself  ceremo¬ 
niously.  He  had  a  big  moustache  which 
curled  up  in  an  enigmatical  way  Avhen 
he  smiled  ;  and  Railsford  was  at  a  loss 
whether  to  like  him  or  dislike  him. 

“We  sail  be  friends,  Meester  Rails¬ 
ford,  I  hope,”  said  the  foreigner,  “  I 
have  much  to  do  wiz  ze  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Sell.  Ilelas  !  they  try  my 
patience,  but  I  like  them,  Meester 
Railsford,  I  like  them.” 

“I  only  Avish  I  knew  Avhether  I  liked 
you,”  inwardly  ejaculated  the  new 
master,  as  he  smiled  in  response  to. 
the  confession. 

A  bell  put  an  end  to  further  con¬ 
ference,  and  Mark  Avent  off  in  a  some- 
Avhat  excited  state  of  mind  to  his  own 
house. 

Mr.  Roe’s  feAv  Avords  stuck  in  his 
mind — especially  one  of  them. 

What  did  he  mean  by  classing  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  government  together 
in  the  Avay  he  had1?  Hoav  can  you 
reduce  a  disorderly  house  to  order  by 
sympathy  1 

HoAvever,  he  had  no  leisure  for  guess¬ 
ing  riddles  that  night. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THREE  FAMOUS  BOYS. 

By  Richard  Heath. 


PART  I. 


About  the  time  the  spinning-jenny  Avas 
invented  and  the  American  colonists 
rose  against  the  British  GoArernment,  a  cer¬ 
tain  JaAvyer,  named  Charles  Buonaparte, 
Avas  living,  after  a  not  very  successful 
fashion,  in  Ajaccio,  the  chief  town  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  a  rocky,  romantic  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  1768  Corsica  Avas  ceded  to 
France  by  its  former  masters,  the  Genoese, 
an  arrangement  much  disliked  by  its  patri¬ 
otic  inhabitants,  Avho,  under  a  native  leader, 
Paoli,  struggled  to  attain  independence. 
Charles  Buonaparte  took  part  at  first  Avith 
the  patriots,  but  finally  made  his  peace 
Avith  the  French  authorities.  He  had  five 
h.iys  and  three  girls,  and  perhaps  he  did  it 
for  their  sakes.  Anyhow,  begot  several  of 
them  into  French  Government  schools.  Na¬ 
poleon,  his  second  son,  born  August  15, 
J769,  was  sent  to  the  military  academy  at 
Brienne,  a  little  town  in  the  centre  of 
France. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  went  to  Brienne 
some  tive-and-tAventv  years  after  Cow  pel  ’s 
famous  poem  against  public  schools,  and, 
moreover,  he  Avas  a  very  different  boy  from 
the  shrinking,  sensitive  poet.  HoAvever,  he, 
too,  found  school-life  very  disagreeable.  He 
Avas  only  a  pensioner,  and  the  little  “  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  Avliose  fathers  could  pay  for  their 
education,  looked  down  upon  him  as  a 
“cad.”  One  of  them  had  the  insolence  to 
tell  him  that  his  father  A\ras  only  “a 
miserable  sergeant.”  Napoleon  repaid  their 
scorn  tenfold.  He  turned  his  back  on  them 
all,  and  stuck  to  his  books.  But  that 
gloomy,  beautiful  face  betokened  a  heart 
mortified  to  the  core.  “  From  the  age  of  ten 
I  felt,”  as  he  aftenvards  said,  “  born  to  com¬ 
mand  my  companions.”  Ant  Caesar  ant 
nttllus,  this  Avas  the  desire  that  ever  con¬ 
sumed  him.  But  his  idea  of  Cassardom 
Avere  those  of  his  class  : — oceans  of  money  ; 
at  least  enough  to  pitch  his  louis  d’ors  about 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  believe  that  he 


had  oceans.  So  one  day  he  wrote  his  father 
a  letter  almost  reproaching  him  for  being 
poor,  and  not  being  able  to  give  him  enough 
cash  to  vie  Avith  his  vain  companions.  “  If 
you  can’t  do  it,”  he  Avrites,  “make  me  a 
mechanic,  anything  rather  than  this  de¬ 
grading  life.”  Poor  Napoleon  !  Hoav  many 
thousands  of  boys  then  and  since  have  felt 
these  sordid  miseries  ! 

And  poor  Monsieur  Buonaparte,  lie  Avas 
obliged  to  leave  his  boy  to  suffer,  and  Avhat 
did  he  not  suffer  ?  Some  stupid  under- 
master,  possibly  to  please  public  opinion  in 
the  academy,  ordered  the  proud,  disdainful 
boy  to  go  cloAvn  on  his  knees!  at  the  school¬ 
room  door,  and  there  remain  for  an  hour. 
Napoleon’s  rage  AA'as  so  great  that  he  became 
sick,  probably  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
Happily  his  mathematical  tutor  passed, 
and,  shocked  to  see  his  best  pupil  in  so 
humiliating  a  position,  ordered  his  instant 
release.  A  lien  Napoleon  became  a  great 
man  he  made  this  friendly  “friar”  his 
secretary ;  friar,  I  say,  for  the  masters  at 
Brienne  Avere  all  monastics  of  the  order  of 
the  Minorites.  But  nobody  Avas  forgotten 
by  Napoleon  Avho  had  ever  been  kind  to 
him  Avhen  a  boy.  The  man  Avho  taught 
him  Avriting,  though  his  success  Avas  small, 
the  lady  Avho  put  a  croAvn  on  his  head  as 
prizeman  for  the  year,  all  receWed  their 
reAvard.  But  then  reAvarding  Avas  easy  Avork 
Avhen  it  consisted  in  draAving  cheques  on 
the  French  treasury. 

Napoleon’s  Avorld  Avas  his  family ;  he  never 
appears  to  haAre  really  cared  for  any  other 
human  beings,  and  to  this  natural  instinct 
he  remained  true  under  much  provocation. 
He  AA  as  anxious  at  all  times  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  brothere  and  sisters,  and  to 
this  end  played  to  them  all  throughout  life 
the  part  of  the  good,  but  despotic  “papa.” 
Sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  told  his  mother  not  to  give  Avay 
to  much  grief,  but  to  remember  that  she 


had  himself  and  his  brothers  to  rely  on.  He 
corresponded  Avith  his  uncle,  a  priest,  as  to 
the  education  and  future  career  of  his  elder 
brother,  Joseph,  Avriting  as  if  he  Avere 
twenty  years  his  senior.  He  told  Uncle 
Fesch  that  in  his  opinion  Joseph  Avas  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  not  brave  enough  for  a  soldier;  he 
should  go,  he  thought,  into  the  Church, 
Avhere  he  might  become  a  bishop,  and 
greatly  promote  the  family  fortunes.  Then 
he  took  his  younger  brother  Louis  under 
his  care,  and  indefatigably  “  coached”  him, 
spending  all  his  spare  time  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion. 

This  looks  admirable,  but  Napoleon’s 
after  life  revealed  the  motive.  To  get  his 
family  on  Avas  the  surest  way  of  promoting 
his  OAvn  interests,  and  Napoleon’s  success, 
so  far  as  it  Avent,  Avas  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  morality  never  rose  by  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  above  the  leA’el  of  his  times.  In 
France  he  talked  and  Avrote  according  to 
the  noble  sentiments  of  the  day  ;  in  Corsica 
he  adopted  the  bandit  Avays  of  his  country, 
as  one  quite  accustomed  to  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  began,  military 
officers  were  appointed  by  popular  vote, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 
Najjoleon  Buonaparte  being  then  nineteen 
years  of  age.  offered  himself  as  Commander 
of  the  municipal  troops  at  Ajaccio.  The 
election  terminated  in  his  favour,  but  re¬ 
quired  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Corsica  of  the  National  Assembly.  To  his 
chagrin  he  found  the  chief  among  them  had 
come  to  Ajaccio,  and  was  at  the  house  of 
his  rival.  A  raid  Avas  at  once  determined 
on,  and  the  Commissioner  Avas  secured  and 
carried  to  the  lodging  of  young  Buonaparte, 
Avho  very  soon  comlncecl  him  that  he  must 
decide  in  his  favour,  and  thus  Napoleon 
made  his  first  coup  d'etat. 

Hoav  different  he  could  act  Avhen  directly 
under  the  eye  of  France,  Avhere  the  austere 
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morality  of  the  Revolution  gave  the  law  to 
public  opinion,  the  writings  lie  published 
and  his  general  behaviour  testify.  At  the 


Napoleon  Buonaparte. 


head  of  the  array  of  Italy,  the  young  general, 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  ap¬ 
peared  ascetically  virtuous  ;  this  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  encouraging 
others  in  vice.  And  he  who  once  pined  for 
a  few  louis  d’ors,  now  turned  away  in 
silence  when  millions  were  offered  ;  never¬ 
theless,  he  was  willing  to  bribe  and  corrupt 
other  men.  “Every  man,”  he  doubtless 
thought,  “lias  his  price,  and  mine  has  not 
yet  been  offered.” 

Why  have  Henri  ivf,  Louis  xiv.,  and 
Napoleon  I.  each  received  the  title  of 
“  Great  ”  ? 

Recause  on  a  grand  scale  they  thought 
and  acted  as  the  bulk  of  men  in  their 
respective  ages  thought  and  acted  on  smaller 
ones.  The  nineteenth  century  looked  into 
a  mirror  and  saw  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Study  this  life,  and,  not  allowing  yourself  to 
be  carried  away  by  its  romance,  find  out  its 
motives  and  consider  its  results.  If  you  do 
this  you  will  understand  the  age  into  which 
you  have  been  born,  and  the  evils  against 
which  you  have  to  contend. 


II. 

IN  the  most  famous  village  in  Europe, 
the  Hague,  in  the  palace  of  the  Stadt- 
holders  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  on  Nov.  4th,  1650,  a  child  was 
born.  This  infant  prince  could  claim 
among  his  immediate  ancestors :  William 
the  Taciturn,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Mary 
Stuart,  Henry  iv.  of  France,  and  Charles  I. 
of  England.  The  poor  mother  might  have 
cried,  as  the  wife  '  of  the  fallen  Phine- 
has,  “  Ichabod  !  ”  for  the  glory  seemed  to 
have  quite  departed  from  all  the  great 
houses  these  names  represent.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  William  ii.  of  Orange,  had  died  a 
week  before  the  birth  of  her  child ;  her 
young  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England,  had  passed  away  two  months 
earlier,  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle ; 
her  father,  Charles  I.,  had  come  to  the 
scaffold  in  the  previous  year,  and  her  mother 
-and  her  brother  were  fugitives.  Poor 


woman  ;  she  herself  bore  the  fatal  name  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  it  was  her  lot  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  her  ancestors. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the 
outlook  at  the  moment  of  this  child’s  birth. 
The  most  powerful  portion  of  Dutch  society 
— the  ruling  classes — were  against  the  House 
of  Orange,  and  they  were  encouraged  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
When  the  little  prince  was  in  his  fourth 
year  the  States  made  a  treaty  with  England 
to  exclude  the  House  of  Orange  for  ever 
from  the  office  of  Stadtholder  or  any  other 
position  in  the  United  Provinces.  How¬ 
ever,  the  common  people  loved  the  House 
of  Orange,  and  the  more  they  saw  the 
wealthy  classes  distrusted  and  intrigued 
against  its  infant  representative,  the  more 
they  lixed  their  hopes  upon  him.  The  same 
fact  was  true  in  England  ;  the  common 
people  there  also  sympathised  with  the 
Royal  House.  But  we  all  know  how 
Charles  n.  and  James  II.  threw  away  this 
most  precious  part  of  their  heritage,  and  how 
the  Stuarts  had  to  be  finally  dismissed  as 


coined  into  the  world  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a  salvo  of  guns,  supposing  he 
had  been  fat  and  flourishing,  a  boy  who 
could  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
as  his  great-grandfather,  Henri  iv.,  would 
he  have  been  the  man  to  cope  with  per¬ 
petual  defeat  and  disaster,  and  so  to  save 
not  only  the  liberties  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  but  perhaps  of  Europe? 

1  believe  William  in.  succeeded  in  doing 
this  because,  in  addition  to  the  noble  quali¬ 
ties  God  was  pleased  he  should  have  at 
birth,  his  circumstances  were  truly  poor. 
He  was  poor  in  his  friends.  When  he  was 
a  child,  his  best  friends  were  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  often 
had  to  work  with  men  who  disliked  him, 
and  would  sell  him  if  they  could.  He  was 
so  poor  in  health  that  his  cough  would  not 
let  him  sleep  unless  ho  was  propped  up 
with  pillows,  and  he  frequently  suffered 
from  terrible  headaches.  The  old  writer 
considers  him  very  clever,  but  he  must  mean 
for  a  prince,  for  it  does  not  look  very  clever 
for  a  man  to  be  nearly  always  beaten  in  the 
field  to  which  he  devotes  his  best  energies. 
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impossible  rulers.  How  was  it  that  their  I 
nephew  so  acted  that  the  House  of  Orange 
sits  on  the  Dutch  throne  to-day  ? 

I  know  that  the  smallest  goodness  in  a  j 
prince  is  always  exaggerated  into  some¬ 
thing  wonderful,  but  there  are  peculiar  j 
reasons  in  this  case  for  giving  credence  to 
the  writers  of  the  time  when  they  say  that  1 
this  little  William  Henry  of  Orange  had 
noble  and  generous  intentions  from  his 
infancy,  that  he  was  affable  and  well- 
behaved,  full  of  fire  and  vivacity  in  his 
play,  but  not  excessively  fond  of  it ;  that 
he  loved  rule  and  order,  and  would  not 
suffer  the  least  wrong  to  be  done  to  any  one ; 
that  he  was  very  clever  and  studied  much, 
spoke  little  and  never  interrupted  any  one, 
answering  always  to  the  point. 

We  ought  to  shrink  from  praising  any  j 
man,  above  all  a  child.  William,  as  he  j 
grew  up,  would  have  been  the  first  to  say, 
“Who  made  me  to  differ,  and  what  have  I 
that  I  did  not  receive  ?  ”  Perhaps ,  you  will 
think  it  an  unfashionable  opinion  if  I  say 
that  I  believe  this  little  boy  was  formed  for 
his  work,  and  a  character  given  to  him 
exactly  in  accordance  with  it.  The  writer 
I  have  quoted  represents  him  as  having  1 
noble  and  generous  intentions  from  his  in¬ 
fancy.  But  supposing  he  had  been  wel-  | 


N  o  general  was  ever  braver  than  William  ni. , 
and  very  few  ever  lost  so  many  battles. 

Poverty  and  a  great  heart,  these  are  the 
elements  that  make  true  grandeur.  Wil¬ 
liam  ill.  never  received  the  applause  of  his 
age,  because  he  did  not  represent  it.  His 
own  idea  of  his  work  is  summed  up  in  the 
words  : — 

“  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  His  hosts  ;  ye 
ministers  of  His,  that  do  His  pleasure.” 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  Fatal  Fight  Between  Lions. 

A  fight  took  place  on  October  18th  be¬ 
tween  the  eight  lions  in  Cross’s  menagerie 
at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition.  Five  new 
African  lions  had  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  cage,  which  previously  contained 
three.  One  of  these  attacked  one  of  the  old 
lions,  and  a  general  fight  took  place.  Be¬ 
fore  Delmonico,  the  tamer,  could  arrive, 
one  of  ihe  old  lions  had  been  killed.  It  was 
fearfully  lacerated  about  the  throat.  Del¬ 
monico,  with  extraordinary  daring,  entered 
the  cage,  and  calmed  the  infuriated  beasts, 
who  were  afterwards  divided  from  each 
other  by  an  iron  partition.  The  death  of 
the  lion  represented  a  loss  to  the  owner  of 
£150. 
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A  BOY’S  OWN  SONG. 

(Written  and  Composed  for  tlie  Boy’s  Own  Paper  by  J.  Arthur  Elliott.) 
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lov  -  etli  ho  -  nour's  light,  Whose  heart  is  pure  as  vir  -  gin  gold,  Whose  soul  is  clear  and 
broad  and  man  -  ly  brow,  Who  ne  -  ver  does  a  thing  that's  base,  Or  e  -  ver  will,  I 


bright. 

trow. 


Him  let  us  greet  with 
Him  will  I  love  with 
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three  times  three,  And  songs  of  cheer  pre  -  -  pare.  His  life  is  full  of  bar  -  mo  -  ny,  His 

heart  and  soul,  And  proud  -  ly  take  his  hand.  For  he  on  Ho-nour’s  bright  •  est  roll  Will 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MICROSCOPE  EOR  USE  WITH  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 


-vrow  make  a  short  tube  of  brass  one  inch 
1_\  ion  g,  and  to  fit  closely  on  the  outside  of  1 
'the  lens  tube,  hut  to  allow  of  its  being  moved 
np  or  down  it.  Cut  out  a  circular  plate  of 
brass,  having  a  diameter  a  little  larger  than 
the  outside  of  the  body  tube,  and  cut  a 
■circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  it  the 
exact  size  of  the  outside  of  the  short  tube 
last  made,  and  solder  this  tube  firmly  in  to 
it,  projecting  about  half  way,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  2.  Next  solder  this  plate  on  to  the 
front  end  of  the  body  tube,  being  careful  to 
get  it  concentric.  j 

You  must  now  make  the  spring  clip. 
This  is  seen  in  Fig.  3,  and  consists  of  a  long 


Fig.  3. 


■and  short  tube  connected  together  by  an 
annular  plate  of  brass.  Cut  out  this  plate  j 
the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  body  tube,  I 
making  it  to  slide  easily  in  it.  The  aper-  1 
ture  is  to  be  a  little  less  than  one  inch  in  | 
diameter.  Make  the  short  tube.  It  is  to 
be  one  inch  long,  and  exactly  the  same  size  ! 
■outside  as  the  circular  plate  which  is  to  be 
soldered  on  to  one  end  of  it.  Make  the 
long  tube  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  inch 
less  in  diameter  than  the  short  tube,  but  it 
must  be  large  enough  to  pass  easily  without  [ 
touching  over  the  lens  tube  when  in  place. 
Solder  this  tube  to  the  circular  plate  inside 
the  short  tube,  being  careful  to  get  it  con¬ 
centric  with  it  and  the  circular  aperture 
in  the  plate.  Place  the  clip  inside  the  body 
to  see  if  it  slides  well.  Take  out  the  clip  1 
again,  and  take  the  body  tube  in  hand  to  ! 
cut  the  small  slots  for  the  screws.  These  j 
are  to  be  cut  one  on  the  top  and  one  on  the  i 
bottom,  midway  between  the  large  slots  C  C,  ■ 
and  having  the  back  end  of  each  level  with 
the  front  edges  of  C  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  ■ 


Fig.  4. 


They  are  to  be  half  an  incli  and  one  eighth 
■of  an  inch  wide.  Now  replace  the  clip  and 
push  it  in  till  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  flush 
with  the  front  edges  of  the  slots  c  C,  and 
mark  through  the  screw  slots  the  points  | 
corresponding  to  the  front  ends  of  these 
slots.  Take  out  the  clip  again,  and  drill 
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holes  at  these  marked  points,  and  fit  a  small 
brass  screw  in  each  hole.  These  screws  are 
to  have  rather  large  heads,  and  are  to  be  less 
in  diameter  at  the  threads  than  the  width 
of  the  slots,  to  allow  of  their  sliding  easily 
within  them.  Next  take  a  piece  of  brass 
wire,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  darning-needle,  and  coil  it 
round  a  wooden  roller,  the  same  size  as  the 
long  tube  of  the  clip,  to  make  a  spiral 
spring.  Slip  one  end  of  this  spring  between 
the  two  tubes  of  the  clip,  and  coil  it,  round 
the  long  tube  and  push  the  whole  inside 
the  body  tube.  Hold  it  in  and  fix  it  there 
by  screwing  in  the  small  screws  through 
the  slots.  The  spring  will  keep  the  clip 
forced  back  and  will  cause  it  to  hold  the 
slides  firmly  when  placed  in  the  slots  C  c 
by  pressing  them  against  the  back  edges. 

Push  the  lens  or  focusing  tube  into  its 
place  with  the  end  carrying  the  lenses 
inwards. 

The  microscope  is  now  finished,  and  is 
used  as  follows  : — 

Remove  the  focusing  tube  from  the  lan¬ 
tern,  or,  better  still,  push  it  into  the  outer 
tube  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  of  the 
end  of  the  microscope  being  inserted,  say 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  push  in  its 
place  the  end  marked  B  of  the  microscope  ; 
light  the  lamp  and  place  a  slide  in  the  slots 
C  C,  holding  back  the  clip  by  the  two  small 
screws  G  G.  The  microscope  is  focused  by 
sliding  in  or  out  the  tube  carrying  the 
lenses. 

For  very  small  objects  you  will  require  a 
higher  power,  so  you  had  better  make  a 
second  focusing  tube,  and  get  two  more  ! 
pairs  of  lenses,  one  pair  having  (each  lens) 
a  focal  length  one  inch,  and  the  other  pair 
having  each  half-inch  focal  lengths.  Fix 
these  pairs  into  two  cells  made  as  shown  in 
Figs.  5  and  (i.  The  lenses  are  to  be  fixed 


Fig.  5. 


in  the  cells  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
apart  from  edge  to  edge,  and  are  to  have  a 


Fig.  6. 

diaphragm.  These  cells  are  to  be  made  to 
fit  into  the  end  of  the  focusing  tube. 

In  exhibiting  microscope  slides,  do  not 
have  the  screen  too  far  from  the  lantern,  as 
the  light  gets  too  much  diluted  if  the  disc 
is  large.  A  disc  of  one  foot  diameter  is 


quite  large  enough  when  oil,  and  from  six 
to  eight  feet  when  the  oxy -hydrogen  lamp 
is  used. 

There  are  microscopes  with  a  pair  of 
lenses  in  optician’s  shops,  sold  at  3s.  6d. 
each,  like  Fig.  7,  that  would  do  admirably 


Fig.  7. 


for  this  micioscope,  and  if  you  remove  the 
legs  and  solder  the  ring  to  the  front  of  the 
body  tube  it  would  add  to  the  finish  of  your 
instrument,  as  in  F  ig.  8.  The  screw  tube  and 
eye-piece  can  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 


Fig.  8. 


lens  tube,  or,  better  still,  takeout  the  screw 
ring  that  holds  the  lenses  in,  and  fix  the 
lenses  and  diaphragm  into  a  short  tube,  and 
fasten  this  into  the  screw  eye-piece,  as  in 
Fig.  9.  And  the  microscope  can  be  focused 


Fig.  9. 


by  screwing  it  in  or  out.  Your  microscope 


Fig.  10. 


would  then  have  a  very  finished  look,  and 
be  like  F’ig.  10. 


(the  end.) 
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Another  game  is  Ten  Block.  Ten  cubes 
are  painted  on  each  of  their  sides  with 
a  number,  one  of  the  sides  of  each  being  0. 
These  cubes  are  arranged  in  four  rows — 4,  3, 
2,  and  1,  with  the  4  facing  the  shooters, 
who  take  so  many  shots  each,  and  the 
highest  total  as  shown  on  the  upper  sides 
wins.  The  difficulty  in  this  game  is  the  0, 
which  is  always  placed  uppermost  at  the 
start  for  each  player,  so  that  unless  he 
knocks  over  the  cubes  he  gets  nothing. 

.V  lazier  game  than  this  is  Swing  Block. 
In  it  the  blocks  count  the  same  number  on 
all  sides,  but  each  block  is  of  different  value 
to  the  rest.  The  blocks  are  hung  side  by 
side  to  a  stick,  and  when  knocked  swing 
back  into  place  automatically.  The  player 
•counts  the  number  on  the  block  he  strikes. 
Another  game  of  the  same  class  is  Target. 


In  it  rings  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  having 
different  values  for  each  space,  as  in  rifle- 
shooting.  The  players  have  a  shot  apiece, 
and  the  object  is  to  let  the  marble  stop  as 
near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  clear  away 
the  adversary.  This  game  can  be  played 
by  partners,  and  is  merely  an  adaptation  of 
curling,  the  marble  taking  the  place  of  the 
“  channel  shine.” 

Cannon  is  a  game  requiring  a  good  deal 
•of  skill.  One  of  the  players  puts  a  marble 
not  far  from  a  wall  or  skirting- board,  and 
from  a  mark  chosen  by  the  rest  proceeds  to 
shoot  at  it,  so  that  his  taw  will  hit  the  wall 
first  and  go  off  to  the  object  of  his  aim. 
Should  he  succeed,  he  takes  up  both  his 
marbles,  and  the  next  player  tries  the  same 
feat.  But  should  he  miss,  he  must  leave 
both  marbles  down,  and  the  second  player 
dries  to  hit  one  of  them  by  shooting  at  the 


MARBLES  IN  TWENTY  WAYS. 
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wall,  the  game  going  on  until  a  player  sue-  | 
ceeds  in  hitting  one  of  the  marbles  so  left, 
when  he  takes  the  lot.  When  Cannon  is  j 
played  out  of  doors  it  is  called  Laggings,  i 
and  then  the  rough  ground  or  uneven  wall 
reduces  it  to  a  game  of  chance. 

A  better  game  for  three  or  four  players  is  j 
Long  Taw.  Here  the  leader  shoots  as  far 
ahead  as  possible,  and  the  second  tries  to  j 
hit  his  taw,  the  third  player  trying  to  hit  1 
either  of  the  two  taws.  Every  time  a  taw 
is  hit  the  owner  has  to  pay  one  marble  to 
the  hitter,  and  the  game  continues  as  long 
as  is  desired,  the  players  in  turn  shooting  at 
the  taw  within,  easiest  reach,  and  being 
entitled  to  a  shot  at  another  taw  if  they 
succeed. 

Sometimes  Long  Taw  becomes  Spans,  or 
Spanners — or  Snops  and  Spans,  as  it  is 
called  indifferently.  The  marbles  have  then  j 
not  necessarily  to  hit  each  other,  but  to  get 
within  a  span  of  each  other,  when  they  fall 
a  prey  to  the  new  arrival.  This  reminds  us 
that  we  have  not  found  a  worthy  place  for 
one  of  the  best  of  the  marble  games,  Three 
Holes  ;  but  we  will  make  what  amends  we 
can,  and  with  it  we  will  conclude. 

Make  three  holes  in  the  ground  in  a  line  | 
with  each  other  eight  feet  or  so  apart.  The  | 
distance  does  not  matter,  but  it  should  not 
be  too  short.  The  best  way  to  make  the  I 
holes  is  to  dig  up  the  middle  with  a  stick,  j 
and  then  finish  the  hole  with  the  heel  of 
your  loot  by  working  round  on  it.  In  this 
way  the  holes  will  lie  of  the  same  depth  and 
diameter.  The  hole  should  be  like  a  golf-  j 
hole  ;  we  have  known  three  violet-powder  ■ 
boxes  to  be  sunk  in  the  floor  for  the  purpose,  j 
but  the  practice  is  not  recommended,  as  it  | 
is  not  every  householder  that  would  permit  \ 
his  floors  to  be  cut  into.  The  better  the  j 
holes,  and  the  smoother  the  ground  between 
the  holes,  the  less  does  Three  Holes  become 
a  game  of  chance. 

A  base-line  is  marked  six  feet  from  the 
nearest  hole,  and  the  first  player  tries  to  \ 
shoot  into  the  hole.  If  he  succeeds,  he  j 
aims  from  the  side  of  the  hole  at  the  next  j 
hole,  and  so  he  goes  on  until  he  misses.  | 
The  second  player  then  begins.  He  can  ] 


shoot  at  the  hole  or  at  his  opponent’s  taw. 
Every  time  he  hits  the  taw  or  gets  into  the 
hole  lie  has  another  shot,  hence  his  object 
is  to  fall  in  with  his  adversary  as  soon  as 
possible  and  take  him  along  with  him  to 
help  him  to  get  easily  into  each  hole.  If  he 
cannot  take  him  along  with  him  he  knocks 
him  as  far  away  as  possible.  The  order  of 
the  holes  is  as  follows  : — Let  them  be  A,  B, 
and  C.  Then  the  first  round  is  ABC  B  A, 
the  second  abba,  the  third  A  C  C  A.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  run  through  the 
holes  as  soon  as  possible,  he  who  gets  last 
hole  first  having  to  receive  a  marble  each 
from  his  opponents.  In  some  places  if  the 
taw  gets  within  a  span  of  the  hole  it  is  taken 
as  being  in,  and  if  a  taw  stops  within  a  span 
of  another  taw  it  is  held  to  have  hit  it.  In 
others  a  marble  is  placed  in  each  hole,  and 
the  first  to  reach  it  takes  it  as  a  prize.  In 
others,  when  an  adversary  is  hit,  he  is 
knocked  out  of  the  game.  As  in  all  games 
of  marbles,  the  order  of  play  is  decided  by 
the  players  shooting  at  a  distant  mark,  the 
one  who  is  nearest  having  first  shot  in  the 
game,  and  the  others  following  in  order. 
In  Three  Holes  the  last  player  has  an 
advantage,  and  in  shooting  for  stations  the 
nearest  to  the  mark  has  the  chance  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  practically  means  that  those 
farthest  away  from  the  mark  go  earliest. 
Like  all  the  other  games  we  have  mentioned. 
Three  Holes  is  not  always  played  in  the 
same  way.  Other  minds,  other  manners  ; 
but  the  essential  of  the  holes  and  the  treble 
journey  are  never  changed,  although  the 
journey  is  not  unfrequently  the  same  for 
each  round,  being  A  B  C  B  A  three  times 
over. 

And  now  we  had  better  take  our  own 
“Alley.”  Let  our  parting  advice  be  to 
shoot  properly  so  as  to  get  the  proper 
amount  of  spin  ;  to  aim  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  mark,  rather  than  over 
it,  and  to  keep  the  marble  off  the  ground 
for  as  much  of  the  range  as  possible.  Out 
of  doors  games  at  marbles  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  games  of  chance  ;  indoors  they  are 
games  of  skill.  And  it  is  as  games  of  skill 
that  they  should  be  encouraged. 


SEA  FOLK-LORE. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Marine  Staff  of  the  Meteorological  Office. 

PART  I. 


The  life  of  a  seaman  in  the  mercantile 
marine  is,  as  a  whole,  harsh  and  un¬ 
lovely,  fraught  with  many  perils,  and  but 
seldom  illumined  by  bright  Hashes  of  ro¬ 
mance.  The  nautical  profession,  however, 
has  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  the  youth 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  form  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crews  which  sail  under  the 
red  ensign  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  than  in 
the  year  when  she  ascended  the  throne. 

Mill  attributed  the  low  rate  of  remunera- 
1  lion  paid  to  seamen  to  the  steady  supply  of 
;  the  raw  material  caused  by  the  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  which  is  implanted  in  every  British 
breast.  Freed  from  parental  control,  and 
summarily  cut  off  from  the  improving  infiu- 
ences  of  pedagogue  and  parson,  the  seaman 
of  a  tender  age  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  finds  few  of  his  own  age  on 
board,  and  his  elders  use  rude  metaphors 
which  are  unintelligible  to  the  landsman. 


I  We  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
!  of  those  strange  sayings  and  touches  of 
quaint  humour  which  are  peculiar  to  dwel¬ 
lers  on  the  great  waters. 

A  ship  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  in  somewhat  the  same 
vay  as  Cobbett  explains  the  application  of 
the  feminine  pronoun  by  rustics  to  some  of 
the  implements  of  husbandry.  She  has 
earrings,  caps,  bonnets,  shoes,  stays,  and 
other  articles  of  ladies'  apparel,  is  possessed 
of  a  waist,  and — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — she 
has  also  full-grown  whiskers  ! 

The  youth  who  joins  a  “  greenhorn  ”  in 
buttons  and  gold  lace  is  “  brass-bound,” 
and  “signs  articles”  at  Tower  Hill  in  the 
“Chain  Locker,”  as  the  shipping  office  is 
called,  in  consequence  of  its  uninviting  ex¬ 
terior,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  finest  city  in  the  world.  Our 
young  friend  is  told  to  “  throw  nothing  to 
windward  except  hot  water  and  ashes,” 


and,  failing  to  fathom  the  practical  joke, 
he  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  instruction  an 
pled  de  la  lettre ,  much  to  his  discomfiture. 
Scalded  or  blinded,  he  ls  sadder  but  wiser. 
When  “getting  under  way,”  or  starting  on 
the  voyage,  they  “  heave  the  anchor  up,” 
he  cannot  think  why  the  mate  sings  out, 
“  Water  his  hole  !  ”  and  soon  finds  that  it 
merely  means  lift  the  anchor  out  of  the 
!  bottom  so  as  to  let  the  water  beneath  it. 

“Growl  you  may,  but  go  you  must,”  for 
;  grumbling  is  the  especial  privilege  of  a 
|  British  seaman.  It  might  be  very  well  for 
Achilles  to  sulk  in  his  tent,  but  such  be¬ 
haviour  would  not  be  tolerated  on  board 
|  ship,  where  “  there  are  not  more  cats  than 
;  can  catch  rats.”  The  sailor,  therefore, 
gives  vent  to  his  anger  by  finding  fault  in 
an  “  Irish  whisper  ”  with  the  orders  given. 
It  is  said  that  a  captain’s  wife  refused  to 
believe  that  sailors  were  such  notorious 
,  grumblers,  and  invited  the  crew  to  partakr 
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of  a  sumptuous  repast,  at  which  she  was 
an  unseen  spectator.  All  went  well  till  one 
of  the  guests  discovered  that  beef  was  on 
the  table,  but  no  mustard.  The  remarks 
which  followed  convinced  the  lady,  much 
against  her  will.  An  “  old  salt  ”  applied 
for  work  on  shore,  and  was  employed  to 
wheel  stones  from  comer  to  corner  of  a 
square  field.  He  soon  resigned  on  the  plea  j 
“There  was  no  excitement.  At  sea  he  \ 
always  had  a  change  from  the  mizen  to  the 
fore  and  main.” 

Our  youngster  must  “  look  aloft”  before 
letting  go  any  of  the  gear,  otherwise  he 
might  perchance  precipitate  something  on 
his  or  some  one  else's  head.  Making  a 
rope  fast,  he  is  told  that  ‘  ‘  Three  half¬ 
hitches  are  more  than  a  king’s  yacht  wants,”  { 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  two  I 
are  enough.  Sunday  “niggers’  holiday” 
comes,  but  he  linds  that  often  it  brings  no 
rest  from  labour,  as  many  captains  leave  port 
on  a  Sunday,  for  “  Sunday  sail  never  fail,” 
and  if  at  sea  they  are  far  more  particular 
with  regard  to  the  set  of  the  sails  than 
when  the  crew  are  occupied  with  their 
week-day  duties. 

The  novel  scenes  around  him  claim  his 
attention,  and  he  is  “as  lazy  as  a  Port 
Mahon  soldier  leaning  up  against  a  fence 
to  load  his  musket.  ”  Goaded  by  this  deli¬ 


cate  allusion,  he  neglects  the  schoolboy 
warning  “  Festina  lente,”  and  is  now  “as 
clumsy  as  a  cow  handling  a  musket”  or 
“like  a  hull  in  a  china-shop.”  Let  him 
forget  to  carry  out  an  Order,  he  has  “  a  head 
like  a  scupper-nail,”  and  finds  out  that  this 
phrase  implies  an  utter  want  of  brain,  for 
the  nail  referred  to  has  a  very  flattened 
head.  He  tries,  to  evade  the  mate,  and  is 
then  “  working  Tom  Coxe’s  traverse,  three 
turns  round  the  long  boat  and  a  puli  at  the 
scuttle-butt.”  He  goes  a  roundabout  way, 
ostensibly  to  quench  his  thirst,  hut  really  to 
get  away  from  the  work.  He  leaves  his 
knife  below,  an  unpardonable  omission 
since  he  might  at  any  instant  he  “  jammed 
like  Jackson  and  ne’er  a  knife  to  cut  the 
seizing.”  If  he  argues  the  point  he  is  a 
“  sea  lawyer,”  whom  all  captains  detest. 

No  matter  what  the  age  of  the  master 
may  be,  he  is  always  “the  old  man” — a 
j  nickname  which  he  does  not  despise.  The 
j  cook  is  familiarly  addressed  as  “doctor.” 
j  American  seamen  aver  that  “the  dirtiest” 
man  on  board  an  English  ship  is  the  cook, 
and  certainly  cooks  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
training  whatever  for  the  post.  There  is  a 
great  contrast  both  in  the  skill  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  cooks  of  the  two  nations,  for  in 
:  our  ships  “  they  cannot  boil  salt  water 
without  burning  it.” 

(.'Z’o  be  continued.) 


CHESS. 


dual,  thus: — White,  K — Q  Kt  4;  Q — K 
Kt  5  ;  Kts — Q  E  sq.  aud  K  Kt  6.  Black, 
K— Q  5  ;  R— Q  8  ;  Kt— Q  R  5  ;  Ps— K  5 
and  K  Kt  2.  White  mates  in  four  moves. 


(Eorajqponience. 


Problem  No.  192. 

By  V.  GoitGIAS. 


BLACK. 


The  following  are  two  very  fine  problems 
from  German  papers  : — 

Problem  No.  193, 

By  J.  Berger. — White,  K  at  Iv  Kt  7  ; 
Q  at  Iv  B  3  ;  R  at  K  K  sq.  ;  Ps  at  Q  Kt  5, 
Q  2,  K  2,  and  lv  B  2.  Black,  K  at  Q  B  5  ; 
Ps  at  (j  Kt  3,  (.j  B  4,  K  2  and  3.  White 
mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  No.  194. 

By  F.  Moller.— White,  K — Q  Kt  8  ;  Q 
-( }  Kt  2 ;  B— ( )  B  4  ;  Kt— Q  8 ;  Ps— Q  R  3, 
Q  K  5,  (j  Kt  3,  K  6,  K  B  2,  and  K  Kt  3. 
Black,  K  — Q  B  4  ;  Bs — K  Kt  8  and  K  R  8  ; 
Ps— K  2,  K6,  and  K  B  2.  (10  +  6  pieces.) 

White  mates  in  four  moves. 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  186. — 1,  P— Iv  3,  KxP  (or 
a,  b,  c),  2,  B — B  7  (ch. ),  K — B  4.  3,  P — 

K  4  mate.— (a)  P — B  3.  2.  Kt— K  7  (ch.), 

Iv  X  P.  3,  B-B  7  mate.  ( b )  P— B  4.  2, 

Kt — B  6  (ch.),  Iv  x  P.  3,  Kt — B4  mate, 
(c)  Any  other  move.  2,  B — B  6,  and  3,  Kt 
— K  7  mate. 

Problem  No.  187.— The  Black  Iv  to  be 
on  Iv  Ivt  sq.  1,  Kt — K  8,  K  moves.  2,  B — 

Q  6  or  Kt — B  6  mate  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  188.  1,  R— Q  B  2,  lv  x  Kt 

(or  a).  2,  B — B  3,  K — B  8.  3,  R — B  sq. 
mate. — («)  IvxB.  2,  Kt — B  3  (ch.),  lvx  B 
(or  b).  3,  R — R2  mate. — (b)  lv — B  8.  3,  | 
B — Kt  2  mate. 

The  Five-Move  Problem  at  the  end 
of  the  column.  The  Pawns  to  he,  not  on 
c  6  and  c  7,  but  on  b  6  and  b  7.  1,  P  c  3, 

P  c  3  :  .  2,  O  b  2,  P  1)2:  .  3,  P  c  3,  Pc  2: 
(or  ,+).  4,  M  e  1  +,  Pel:  L,  M,  N,  or  0. 

5,  P  d  4  J.  —  (x)  P  f  3.  4,  N  g  3  +,  P  f  5. 

5,  M  h  5  J. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

“  Thinker  ”  (Weston  -  super  -  Mare). — 
Black  cannot  checkmate  without  gaining 
White's  ( jueen. 

Y.  G.  (Vienna.) — Very  pleased  that  after  I 
ten  years  of  rest  you  have  again  composed 
some  good  problems.  The  second  and  third 
will  he  published  soon. 

G.  H.  M. — The  history  of  the  invention 
|  of  the  Jubilee  Chess  is  contained  in  the  two 
notes  in  vol.  ix.,  pages  672  and  816.  The 
game  of  Go-Ban  stands  in  vol.  vn.,  page  6, 
and  vol.  vin.,  page  366. 

J.  B.  R.  (Atlanta.)— Feska  is  the  com¬ 
poser  of  that  beautiful  problem,  in  which 
we  have  added  the  P  at  Kt  2  to  prevent  a 


Mange  and  Distemper.— You  might  try  the  follow¬ 
ing.  It  was  sent  us  by  a  friend  :  “  I  have  now  had 
to  do  with  dogs  and  horses  for  some  six  or  seven 
years,  and  f  find  the  best,  safest,  and  cleanest  cure 
for  mange  is  as  follows— one  ounce  of  Jeyes’  Puri¬ 
fier  to  one  pint  of  cold  water,  well  rubbed  into  the 
affected  parts  once  a  day  for  three  days,  and  washed 
off  on  the  fourth  day  with  carbolic  dog-soap.  Also 
a  very  good  medicine  for  distemper  is  as  follows  :- 
two  ounces  tincture  rhei.  co.,  half  an  ounce  of 
spirit  of  aether  nit.,  and  one  ounce  tincture  gentian, 
filled  uij  with  water  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda.  One  dessert-spoonful  (more  or  less,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  dog)  night  and  morning.  Deed 
on  bread-and-milk  diet.” 

A  Tasmanian  Girl. — Ail  readers  are  eligible  to  join 
in  the  competitions.  We  have  a  literary  competi¬ 
tion  every  year.  We  never  saw  the  verses  before. 

E.  M.  D.-  The  Berry  burial-ground  is  south  of  Wes- 
terham,  on  the  common  as  you  go  towards  Hever. 

P.  E.  K.  K.— How  are  you  to  grow— “  expence  no 
object”?  Perhaps  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  stay  of  a 
year  or  two  in  New  South  Wales  would  give  you 
an  inch  or  two  extra  ;  tout  the  best  thing  is  exercise, 
constant  exercise.  If  you  cannot  be  “  a  great  man 
of  flesh,”  toe  a  little  mau  of  wire. 

J.  N.  Ward.— No  case  of  hit-wicket  can  occur  unless 
the  ball  has  last  left  the  hand  of  the  howler,  lienee 
it  is  assumed  that  the  bowler  has  so  bowled  the 
ball  as  to  force  the  batsman  to  hit  the  wicket. 
Consequently  all  cases  of  hit-wicket  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  bowler  in  the  analysis,  and  tell  in  toils 
favour  in  the  average. 

Enquirer  (Vauxhall).—  The  “ruins”  at  Virginia 
Water  are  purely  decorative  ;  they  were  made  toy 
the  landscape  gardener  to  fill  up  a  “  vista.”  There 
was  no  temple  or  house  there  of  any  sort  before 
they  were  erected  :  they  were  placed  on  the  spot 
as  “one  set  of  ruins  complete  as  per  estimate,” 
much  the  same  as  you  would  build  a  rockery. 

Volumes  out  of  Print.— Mr.  R.  R.  South,  of  Beach 
House.  Sheerness,  writes  to  say  that  lie  has  the 
two  first  volumes  for  sale. 

I  J.  W.  E.  H.  T.—  St.  Martin’s  at  Canterbury  is  much 
oider  than  the  Cathedral.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
Roman  churches  built  long  before  the  age  of 
Augustine,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.  There 
were  Christians  in.  the  south-east  of  Britain  in  the 
second  century.  There  are  several  churches 
claiming-  to  toe  “the  oldest  in  Britain.” 

R.  A.  V.— Buy  an  Army  List,  and  copy  out  the 
addresses  for  yourself. 

J.  T.  Morris. — Messrs.  George  Neighbour  and  Sons, 
of  Holborn.  corner  of  Southampton  Street,  are 
famed  for  their  beehives  and  appliances.  They 
would  give  you  full  information. 

Hamlet  and  Gordon.— In  the  event  of  the  tissue- 
paper  sticking  to  the  coloured  plates,  pass  a  warm, 
iron  over  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  the  paper  will 
at  once  couie  apart. 


HARRY  TREVERTON: 

A  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE. 

By  Lady  Broome. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. — AT  DEATH’S  DOOR. 

Tes  ;  after  Sam  had  ridden  away,  and  I  little  hut,  from  whence  I  could  hear  the  I  natives  as  they  sat  round  their  fire,  out 
L  I  had  taken  full  possession  of  my  !  distant  monotonous  chanting  of  the  I  of  sight,  I  felt  lonely  enough,  but  Iliad 


The  Last  to  Leave. 

(Drawn  for  the  D.  A  P.  by  G.  II.  Edwards) 
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yet  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  “  alone.” 

Morning  after  morning  I  rose  with 
the  sun  and  followed  my  sheep  into  the 
bush,  where  they  found  their  feed.  My 
own  meals  were  not  difficult  to  prepare, 
as  they  only  consisted  of  tea,  damper, 
and  kangaroo  iiesh — when  the  natives 
brought  it  to  me. 

Old  Yandamana  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  always  accompanied  me  when 
I  took  my  dock  out  to  feed,  and  whilst 
I  watched  them  he  “minded”  me.  I 
always  ga,ve  him  some  of  my  tea  and 
damper,  and  in  return  he  took  care  to 
claim  and  obtain  for  me  a  supply  cf 
the  kangaroo  meat  which  the  natives 
brought  in  for  their  own  support  every 
day. 

Week  after  week  passed  over  my  head 
in  this  dreary  and  monotonous  fashion  ; 
it  could  hardly  be  called  living,  but  was 
rather  existence  under  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  conditions.  I  used  to  call  old 
Yandamana  “  Daddy,”  at  which  he  was 
greatly  pleased,  taking  it  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  on  my  part  of  the  relation¬ 
ship.  A  hundred  times  a  day  he  would 
tap  himself  on  the  breast  and  say,  “  Me 
daddy  !  ”  like  the  strange  old  baby  that 
he  was. 

In  sheer  despair  at  the  silence  and 
solitude  in  which  my  young  life  seemed 
drifting  endlessly  on,  I  used  sometimes 
to  try  to  exchange  ideas  with  my  old 
companion,  but  the  result  was  invari¬ 
ably  hearty  peals  of  laughter  on  Daddy’s 
part  at  the  confusion  and  discomfiture 
of  any  such  attempt.  It  amused  and 
interested  me  sometimes  when,  having 
effaced  myself  according  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  would  see  how  surely  and 
cleverly  he  would  stalk  and  slay  a  kan¬ 
garoo  or  a  wallaby.  It  seemed  like 
magic  to  a  raw  English  lad  the  way  in 
which  the  long,  slender  spears  went 
quivering  through  the  air  to  stick,  with 
unerring  aim,  into  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  animal. 

One  day  when  Daddy  and  I  returned 
to  camp  in  the  evening  as  usual,  we 
found  the  kangaroo  dogs  tied  up. 

“Far  away  walk,”  said  Daddy,  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  arms  in  the  direction  of 
the  setting  sun. 

And  so  it  was,  and  the  old  man  and  I 
were  now  utterly  alone. 

The  forest  seemed  very  still  and  quiet 
that  night,  for  instead  of  the  distant 
sounds,  distinct  through  the  clear,  still 
air,  of  women’s  laughter  and  children’s 
shouts,  all  was  absolutely  mute.  A  sort 
of  terror  crept  into  my  heart  at  the 
deathlike  stillness,  and  I  tried  to  con¬ 
vey  as  best  I  could  an  entreaty  to  Daddy 
not  to  desert  me  too. 

“  Ale  mind-um  you  ;  me  catch-um 
kangaroo,”  he  answered,  cheerfully, 
with  many  emphatic  nods  of  his  head, 
and  I  almost  loved  the  old  man  for  his 
constancy. 

So  literally,  as  the  nursery  rhyme 
hath  it,  “  Daddy  went  a-hunting  ”  in 
the  mornings  whilst  I  fed  my  Hock,  but 
he  always  turned  up  by  evening,  and 
“  minded  me,”  as  he  promised.  In  this 
fashion  day  after  day  passed  away, 
until  I  began  to  feel  as  though  I  were 
working  out  a  long  sentence  of  solitary 
confinement,  but,  ala.:  !  I  had  still  to 
learn  what  solitude  meant. 

Sam  had  been  out  from  the  so-called 
“  home-station  ”  once  or  twice  with 


rations,  and  his  brief  visits  gave  old 
Daddy  and  me  quite  a  pleasurable  sense 
of  excitement.  It  is  true  that  /  could 
not  get  much  news  out  of  him,  but  he 
and  Daddy  had  chatted  and  laughed  so 
heartily  that  a  sort  of  second-hand 
mirth  had  been  communicated  to  me  by 
listening  to  their  gleeful  cackle.  These 
“  angel-visits  ”  were,  however,  few  and 
far  between,  and  Daddy  and  I  used 
soon  to  be  left  once  more  to  our  soli¬ 
tude. 

As  time  went  on  1  began  to  weary  of 
eating  kangaroo  flesh,  often  rank  and 
coarse  if  the  animal  were  an  old  one.  I 
often  lived  for  three  or  four  days  on 
nothing  but  tea  and  damper,  and  my 
allowance  of  that — narrow  to  begin 
with — was  lessened  by  sharing  it  with 
old  Daddy.  How  I  longed  for  a  mutton 
chop  !  But  such  a  delicacy  was  indeed 
forbidden,  and  therefore  it  was  often  a 
case  of  taking  or  leaving  the  kangaroo 
meat,  and  I  constantly  left  it. 

Aly  clothes  and  boots  now  began  to 
wear  out,  and  at  last  I  was  driven  to 
make  myself  gaiters  and  sandals  out  of 
raw  kangaroo-hide,  and  I  actually  manu¬ 
factured  a  cap  out  of  the  same  material. 
I  was  very  proud  of  my  handiwork,  and 
my  old  mate  admired  it  prodigiously, 
but  I  must  have  looked — and  I  know  1 
felt — very  much  like  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Daddy,  seeing  the  dilapidated  state  of 
my  wardrobe,  and  mindful  of  the  cold 
nights,  made  me,  most  skilfully  using  a 
splinter  for  a  needle  and  finely-drawn- 
out  tendons  for  thread,  a  grand  cloak  of 
kangaroo  skins.  Had  Darwin  seen  me 
of  a  morning  in  these  Esau-like  gar¬ 
ments  he  would  indeed  have  thought  he 
had  got  hold  of  the  missing  link — or  at 
least  a  fine  specimen  of  the  primeval 
man  ! 

One  day,  on  returning  to  camp,  I 
found  Daddy  in  earnest  conversation 
with  two  strange  natives,  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  just  arrived,  and  I  could  not  help 
observing  that  the  old  man  glanced 
with  a  curious  expression  at  me  from 
time  to  time.  At  last  in  a  very  low,- 
half-ashamed,  tone,  he  said,  “  Me  walk.” 

“  What  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  terror- 
stricken  at  the  idea  of  being  left  in 
absolute  solitude,  “  you  walk-away. 
Daddy  '1  ” 

“  Me  walk-away,”  repeated  the  old 
fellow,  sadly,  and  he  held  out  a  piece  of 
wood,  about  six  inches  long,  to  me.  It 
had  been  smoothed,  and  was  covered 
with  rude  hieroglyphic  outlines,  traced 
with  a  sharp-pointed  splinter  of  burnt 
wood.  This  was  a  native  message-stick, 
or  letter,  brought  to  Daddy  by  the  two 
new  arrivals.  They  had  explained  to 
him  its  contents,  and  according  to  tribal 
custom  the  summons  on  that  fragment  of 
wood,  with  its  absurd  attempts  at  draw¬ 
ing,  could  no  more  be  disregarded  than 
could  the  Fiery  Cross  to  the  warlike 
Highlander  a  hundred  years  ago. 

“  When  you  come  back,  Daddy  ?  ”  I 
asked,  anxiously. 

The  old  man  in  reply  took  hold  of  his 
wrinkled  thumb  and  said,  “  Sleep,”  and 
so  on  with  all  his  fingers  until  he  had 
repeated  the  word  “  sleep  ”  ten  times, 
with  great  gravity  and  earnestness. 
This  he  did  ten  times  to  signify  a  ten 
days’  absence,  but  as  Daddy  could  only 
count  up  to  ten,  i  did  not  feel  at  all 
sure  that  his  arithmetic  could  be 
depended  on,  and  that  I  might  really 


expect  him  back  within  a  fortnight  at 
most.  I  turned  away,  sick  at  heart,  and 
went  back  to  my  flock. 

When  I  returned  to  my  hut  at  sunset 
that  evening,  the  two  kangaroo  dogs 
which  Daddy  had  left  tied  up  were 
howling  so  dismally,  that,  had  I  not  cut 
them  adrift,  I  really  believe  they  would 
have  driven  me  distracted.  The  instant 
they  were  free,  off  they  bounded,  bark¬ 
ing  joyously,  and  Laddie  and  I  were  left 
alone.  “  Poor  old  boy !  ”  I  said  to  him, 
patting  his  sleek  head,  “  you  are  about 
the  only  true  friend  I  have  left  in  the 
world  !  ”  and  the  dog  looked  so  intelli¬ 
gently  and  kindly  in  response,  that  I 
felt  his  mute  sympathy  to  be  a  real 
consolation  to  me. 

All  count  of  days  had  long  ceased 
with  me,  and  not  only  of  days,  but  of 
weeks  and  even  months.  I  knew  the 
summer  was  passing  away,  but  there 
was  only  the  wet  winter  weather  with 
its  long  cold  nights  to  look  forward  to. 
As  I  followed  my  Hock,  day  after  day, 
tall  and  gaunt  in  stature,  with  long  and 
unkempt  hair  and  beard,  and  my 
kangaroo  skin  clothing,  I  felt  as  though 
it  were  all  part  of  a  long  horrible  dream. 
Of  course  I  could  not  help  brooding  over 
my  situation,  and  the  solitude  and 
terrible  monotony  of  my  life  made  my 
thoughts  morbid  and  gloomy  to  the  last 
degree.  The  memory  of  Lily  and  her 
sweet  sunny  face  was  the  one  ray  of  light 
in  my  mental  prison-house,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  none  the  less  absolutely  true, 
that  although  she  seemed  as  distant  as  a 
star  from  my  actual  life  and  surround¬ 
ings,  I  never  quite  lost  sight  of  the  wings 
of  the  angel,  Hope,  who  always  had  Lily’s 
eyes  and  floating  golden  hair. 

The  memory  of  that  terrible  time, 
when  my  loneliness  was  intensified  by 
even  Daddy’s  absence,  is  necessarily 
blurred  and  indistinct,  but  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  days  stand  out  with  awful 
clearness,  and  I  think  they  must  have 
been  the  moments  when  my  mind  gave 
way,  happily  only  for  moments,  and  I 
crossed,  as  Dickens  says  somewhere, 
“the  light  boundary  line  between 
sanity  and  insanity.”  For  instance,  I 
see — as  though  it  were  a  picture  of 
some  one  else — myself  crouched  on  the 
ground,  with  parched  lips  and  dis¬ 
tended,  wide-open  eyes,  lifting  the  sand 
high  in  air,  and  letting  it  trickle  slowly 
down  again  through  my  fingers,  whilst 
I  murmur,  “Earth  to  earth,  dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes.”  And  I  had  rea¬ 
son  even  in  my  madness,  for  did  not  my 
youth,  and  all  that  made  life  bearable, 
lie,  as  it  were,  in  a  grave  at  my  feet  1 
Then,  again,  Laddie,  much  against  his 
will,  must  needs  be  pressed  into  the 
ghastly  game,  and  he  would  be  ordered 
to  lie  still  whilst  his  wretched,  despair¬ 
ing  master,  sunk  almost  below  the 
brutes  for  lack  of  courage  and  hope, 
poured  the  sand  over  his  glossy  coat 
and  mumbled  fragments  of  the  Burial 
Service.  Once,  as  I  was  going  on  in 
this  dreadful  way,  a  sort  of  ray  of 
manly  hope  and  a  better  spirit  flashed 
over  my  darkened  mind,  and  I  cried, 
remembering  the  Psalm  I  had  learned 
at  my  mother’s  knee  (was  it  in  another 
stage  of  existence  1)  “  O  God  !  hide 

not  Thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like 
unto  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit.” 

Poor  Laddie  used  to  look  at  me  with 
pitying  eyes,  and  lick  my  hands  and 


face,  and  I  often  used  to  fling  my  arms 
round  his  neck  and  cry  like  a  child, 
sobbing  out  that  I  “would  be  good.”  I 
meant  that  I  would  trust  in  God,  and 
not  despair  utterly. 

But  it  was  hard  work  !  Daddy  must 
surely  have  been  gone  ten  days — or  was 
it  twenty  ?  I  had  no  count  of  time; 
to-day  was  as  yesterday  and  as  to-mor¬ 
row  would  be,  and  I  was  still  alone.  If 
Sam  had  come  with  rations  I  would 
have  sent  a  message,  begging  Wilcox  to 
release  me  from  this  terrible  existence, 
but  that  could  not  be  for  a  while,  as  I 
had  plenty  of  tea,  flour,  etc.,  enough  to 
last  some  time  longer.  There  was, 
however,  one  change  at  hand  ;  it  was 
going  to  rain,  and  even  that  would  be 
something  new  and  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Whilst  I  was  out  with  my  flock,  the 
very  next  day,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  as  I  turned  homewards  I 
could  not  help  laughing  aloud  at  my 
own  miserable  appearance,  for  the 
drenched  fur  of  my  kangaroo  cloak  and 
cap  presented  a  most  absurd  and 
“  drowned-cat”  sort  of  look. 

But  my  laughter,  wretched  as  it  was, 
did  not  last  long,  for  when  I  reached 
camp,  the  first  thing  I  perceived  was 
that  my  tire  had  been  fairly  washed  out 
by  the  deluge  of  rain.  The  hollow  where 
it  had  been  wont  to  smoulder  during 
my  absence  was  tilled,  like  a  pool,  by 
water.  And  I  had  no  matches,  no  tin¬ 
der,  and  no  means  within  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  kindling  a  fresh  one. 

It  was  truly  an  awful  moment,  for, 
besides  the  absence  of  its  friendly 
warmth  and  company,  starvation  stared 
me  in  the  face.  My  last  piece  of 
damper  had  been  flnished  at  noon,  and 
there  was  no  means  now  of  baking  any 
more.  I  tried  to  eat  some  of  the  flour 
raw,  but  it  turned  to  dough  in  my 
mouth,  and  could  not  be  swallowed. 
Even  Laddie  would  not  venture  on  that 
■experiment.  I  determined  on  the  mor¬ 
row  to  kill  a  sheep  to  save  Laddie’s  life 
as  well  as  my  own,  but  1  should  have  to 
eat  its  flesh  raw. 

As  the  sun  went  down  it  became 
■desperately  cold,  and  my  teeth  began 
to  chatter.  In  order  to  get  some 
warmth  into  my  chilled  limbs  before 
turning  in,  1  called  Laddie,  and  set  ofl' 
for  a  run.  Laddie  came,  but  very  re¬ 
luctantly,  for  I  am  sure  he  thought  I 
was  mad,  and  I  thought  so  myself 
when,  on  returning  to  the  hut  after  a 
brisk  sort  of  jog-trot  for  a  mile  or  so,  I 
beheld,  actually  and  truly,  a  bright  tire 
blazing  merrily  away  near  the  accus¬ 
tomed  spot,  and  old  Daddy  squatting 
by  it,  throwing  on  fresh  branches,  as 
though  he  had  never  been  a  yard  away 
from  it.  I  rushed  at  the  old  man, 
dragged  him  up,  seized  him  by  the 
waist,  and  waltzed  with  him  round  and 
round  the  tire  as  though  he  were  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  Laddie  barking 
furiously  all  the  time,  as  well  he  might. 
When  I  let  Daddy  go,  I  sank  on  the 
wet  ground,  and  laughed  and  cried  like 
a  baby. 

The  old  man  evidently  thought  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  with  me,  and  tried  to 
pacify  me,  at  last  inducing  me  to  cook 
some  meat  and  bake  a  damper.  I  could 
not  swallow  any  solid  food,  but  felt 
deeply  grateful  for  a  long  drink  of  hot 
strong  tea.  I  turned  into  the  hut  and 


soon  fell  asleep  ;  but  the  tire  was  still 
blazing,  and  Daddy  yet  crouching  by  it, 
when  I  awoke,  racked  with  pains  dart¬ 
ing  and  shooting  all  through  my  body 
and  limbs,  and  with  a  head  heavy  as 
lead  and  full  of  pain.  I  could  scarcely 
move,  but  had  sense  enough  to  consider 
that  I  should  probably  become  worse 
and  more  helpless  ;  so,  whilst  it  was  yet 
possible,  I  dragged  myself  up,  with 
many  groans,  from  my  miserable  lair, 
sought  for  and  found  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  a  pencil,  which  I  had  carefully 
concealed  in  the  thatch  of  my  hut,  and 
wrote  on  it,  “  Please  come  at  once  ;  I 
am  very  ill,  perhaps  dying.”  I  signed 
my  name  as  legibly  as  I  could,  and 
waking  old  Daddy,  managed  to  convey 
to  him  how  bad  I  was,  and  that  he  must 
“  Wilcox  walk,”  with  the  “  paper  talk,” 
showing  him  the  bit  of  paper,  and 
making  signs  that  he  must  carefully 
preserve  it.  The  good  old  fellow  evi¬ 
dently  saw  how  desperately  ill  I  was — 
as,  indeed,  my  shaking  frame  and  burn¬ 
ing  hand  could  have  told  him.  He 
looked  earnestly  at  me,  called  out 
loudly,  with  uplifted  hands,  a  few 
friendly  incantations  to  keep  off  evil 
spirits  from  me  during  his  absence,  and 
then,  taking  his  spears  in  one  hand  and 
a  tire-stick  in  the  other,  he  started  for 
my  employer’s  house,  with  a  promise  to 
be  back  when  the  sun  was  a  “  little  bit 
jump  up.”  He  returned,  as  he  said  he 
would,  early  next  morning,  but  I  never 
saw  my  poor  old  friend  again,  for  by 
the  time  help  reached  me  I  was  past 
recognising  any  one,  and  raving  wildly 
in  the  delirium  of  a  raging  fever. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. — MY  LOVE  AND  I  ! 

The  interval  which  had  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  Daddy’s  leaving  me  and  his 
return  could  never  be  measured  by  me 
as  to  time,  for  every  hour  of  it  was 
passed  in  a  raging  fever.  1  have  gleams 
of  memory  in  which  I  seem  to  hear  my¬ 
self  shouting  loudly,  or  see  myself 
struggling  to  rise  and  crawl  out  of  the 
hut  ;  but  when  help  came  I  was,  so  they 
told  me,  lying  as  though  dead,  perfectly 
unconscious,  in  a  sort  of  lethargic  stupor 
or  sleep.  At  all  events,  I  was  so  abso¬ 
lutely  insensible  to  change  or  move¬ 
ment  that  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again 
it  was  to  see,  by  a  shaded  light,  and 
with  the  deepest  surprise  and  bewilder¬ 
ment,  that  the  squalid  hut  seemed  to 
have  expanded  into  a  comfortable  room, 
my  rushes  and  blankets  changed  into  a 
real,  comfortable  bed,  and  Daddy  him¬ 
self — most  wonderful  transformation  of 
all — had  turned  into  an  elderly  and 
white — that  was  what  fairly  puzzled 
me— woman,  who  sat  dozing  in  an  arm¬ 
chair.  A  table,  with  glasses  and  medi¬ 
cine-bottles  and  jugs,  stood  near,  and 
whilst  I  was  still  wondering  how  I 
could  get  a  drink  to  moisten  my 
parched  mouth,  it  all  passed  away 
again,  and  I  must  have  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  daylight,  and, 
to  my  intense  satisfaction,  all  the  novel 
and  inexplicable  surroundings  of  my 
changed  condition  were  still  there,  and 
had  not  proved  a  dream,  as  I  felt  sure 
they  would.  At  the  first  faint  sound  I 
made,  a  man  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  turned  hastily  round,  but  as  it 


seemed  to  be  quite  impossible  that  he 
could  be  Summers,  my  tirst  and  kindest 
friend,  who  was  cautiously  advancing 
towards  my  bed,  I  closed  my  eyes  again 
to  try  and  keep  his  visionary  presence 
as  long  as  possible  with  me.  But  as  the 
bed  was  certainly  real,  I  felt  a  _  weak 
sort  of  speculation  arising  within  me 
as  to  whether  Summers  might  not  be 
real  also,  so  I  made  a  hoarse  noise,  in¬ 
tended  for  his  name,  at  which  he  hastily 
came  towards  me,  with  the  oddest  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  of  half-fright,  and 
half-pleasure. 

“  Do  you  know  me,  dear  old  boy  1  ”  he 
asked,  in  a  whisper  nearly  as  hoarse  and 
agitated  as  my  own,  taking  my  hand — 
was  that  white  claw  really  my  own 
brown  strong  hand  1 — in  both  his  own. 

I  made  another  tremendous  effort  to 
get  out  his  name,  and  as  he  bent  his 
head  close  to  my  ear  he  must  ■  have 
heard  it,  for  the  kind  face  lit  up,  and 
he  said,  in  his  old  cheery  voice,  “  Yes, 
Harry,  it’s  me  right  enough  !  And  how 
do  you  feel  now  '( ” 

The  only  feeling  I  was  conscious  of 
was  thirst,  so  I  murmured,  “Very 
thirsty.” 

In  an  instant  he  held  the  spout  of  a 
feeding-cup  to  my  mouth,  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  was  actually  too  weak 
to  raise  my  head,  and  after  a  long  drink 
of  some  delicious  liquid  I  dropped  off'  to 
sleep  again. 

My  next  awakening  brought  me  more 
strength,  and  after  that  I  began  to 
mend  hourly,  thanks  to  good  nursing 
and  good  food,  in  infinitesimal  portions 
at  first.  At  first  I  was  quite  content  to 
accept  the  marvels  which  surrounded 
me  without  question,  but  with  strength 
came  curiosity,  and  at  last  I  demanded 
to  know  how,  why,  and  when  I  came 
there.  Harry  smiled,  and  sat  down 
comfortably  near  my  bed,  and,  taking 
my  hand  in  both  his,  as  though  to  lend 
me  some  of  his  own  strength  and 
vitality,  said  : 

“One  morning,  when  I  was  in  my 
office  as  usual,  at  Sandtown,  an  old  man, 
giving  his  name  as  James  Bamshaw, 
came  in,  and,  without  any  preamble, 
asked  me  if  I  knew  where  you  were. 
This  was  sufficiently  startling  to  begin 
with,  and  became  more  so  as  he  went 
on,  saying,  ‘  What  I  want  to  know  for 
is  that  if  I  can  find  him  it’ll  be  a  fiver 
for  me  and  a  fortune  for  him  ;  and  more 
than  that,  I’d  like  to  do  the  young  chap 
a  good  turn.’  Well,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  this, 
though  it  sounded  as  wild  to  me  as  I 
can  see  it  does  to  you.  but  Jemmy’s 
story  was  quite  connected,  and  he  stuck 
steadily  to  it.  Of  course  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant,  and  he  said,  ‘  Well,  you 
see,  sir,  this  is  how  it  stands.  Lawyer 
Parks  sends  for  me  t’other  day,  and  he 
asks  me  my  name,  and  when  I’d  an¬ 
swered  to  it  he  holds  out  a  paper,  and 
says,  “  Do  you  know  the  signatturs  on 
that  ’ere  document  1”  So  I  looks  at  it, 
and  I  says,  “  Yes,  I  do  ;  one  on ’em  is  my 
old  master’s,  Mr.  Bemison’s ;  one  is 
John  Shaw’s,  as  was  a-workin’  for  ’im  ; 
and  one  on  ’em  is  mine.”  “  How  do  you 
know  that  1  ”  asks  he,  as  sharp  as  you 
please.  “  How  do  I  know  it  1  ”  says  I ; 
“  well,  I  know  ’em  because  I  wrote  mine 
myself,  and  I  seed  the  other  two  write 
theirs ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  can 
swear  to  that  blot,  for  I  made  it  myself. 
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I  never  writes  my  name  above  oncet  in 
a  twelvemonth  or  so,  and  then  I  be 
bound  to  blot  it.  And  that’s  how  I 
know  this  paper  in  pertikler.”  “Very 
good,  my  man,”  says  he.  “  Now  you  tell 
me  what’s  in  this  paper.”  “  I  can’t  do 
that,”  says  I,  “  but  I  know  it’s  a  will,  and 
that’s  all  I  can  say  about  it.”  “Very 
good,”  says  he  again.  “I  believe  you 
were  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Remison’s 
service!”  So  I  told  him  I'd  been  for 
eight  years  with  him  as  foreman.  “  Then 
maybe  you’ve  heard  him  talk  about  his 
friends  in  England  1  ”  says  he.  So  I  up 
and  I  told  him  as  I’d  heard  the  master 
talk  scores  of  times  about  a  Mr.  Trever- 
ton  and  his  son  Harry,  as  was  to  come 
out  to  the  colony,  and  did  come  out  in 
the  Sea  Nymph ;  but  as  the  poor  old  gen¬ 
tleman  had  died  a  month  afore  he  lands, 
this  ’ere  Mr.  Harry  had  gone  up  country 
to  look  for  a  job.  “  What  !  ”  says  Mr. 
Parks,  quite  eager- like  ;  “  is  Harry  Tre- 
verton  in  the  colony  ?  That  is  a  good 
hearing  !  You  find  him  for  me,  Jemmy, 
and  I’ll  guv  you  five  pound.  That  very 
will  as  how  you  witnessed,”  says  he,  “  is 
all  in  his  favour,  and  at  this  ’ere  moment 
lie’s  the  owner  of  Spring  Vale,  and  a 
good  bit  o’  money  in  the  bank  besides, 
somewhere  over  five  thousand  pound.’”  ” 

When  the  story  had  reached  this 
point,  it  sounded  to  me,  lying  there 
still  so  weak  and  ill,  as  though  Sum¬ 
mers  had  either  caught  the  infection  of 
my  delirium,  and  as  if  he  were  ro¬ 
mancing  to  me,  or  else  I  must  still  be 
out  of  my  senses  and  dreaming  the 
whole  story.  In  a  trembling  voice,  and 
with  outstretched  hands,  I  implored 
Summers  to  tell  me  if  the  thing  were 
real  or  no. 

“  It’s  all  as  true  as  Gospel,”  he  cried, 
“  and  as  right  as  the  bank  !  Don’t  you 
go  and  interrupt  the  thread  of  my 
story.  Where  was  1 1  ” 

“At  the  five  thousand  pounds,”  I 
faltered,  feeling  quite  ashamed  of  my 
credulity. 

“Ah,  yes  !  Well,  old  Jemmy  said, 

3  And,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  asks 
the  lawyer,  may  I  hinquire  why  the 
young  gent  don’t  get  his  fortin  at 
oncet,  stead  o’  tramping  round  the 
country  a-lookin’ for  jobs  and  sich-like? 
Measter  Parks,  he  smiles,  and  he  says, 
“that’s  a  werry  sensible  question,  Jem¬ 
my,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why  :  because,  in 
place  o’  givin’  his  papers  to  his  lawyer 
to  take  care  on  for  him,  like  a  sensible 
man,  Mr.  Remison,  lie  thought  proper 
to  hide  them  in  a  secret  drawer,  where 
they’ve  only  just  been  found  by  the 
man  I’d  put  in  charge  of  the  property. 
Of  course  I  shall  advertise  for  the 
young  man  directly,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  here’s  a  sovereign  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  ;  if  you  let  me  know  within  a 
month  where  Mr.  Harry  Treverton  can 
be  found,  I’ll  make  it  up  to  five  pound 
for  you.  Good  morning.”  So  out  I 
goes  and  comes  to  you,  Mr.  Summers, 
thinking  we  might  find  the  young  chap 
’atween  us.’ 

“  This  was  very  good  news,”  continued 
Summers ;  “  but  as  I  wanted  to  be 
quite  sure  of  it,  I  hired  a  horse  directly 
and  rode  up  to  town,  and  looked  up  old 
Parks.  He  stuck  to  every  word  he’d 
said  to  old  Jemmy,  and  not  only  that, 
but  guaranteed  all  my  expenses.  Not 
that  I  wanted  anything  of  that  sort  to 
make  me  start  off  to  look  for  you, 


old  boy  !  I  got  six  weeks’  leave  of 
absence  and  set  off  on  your  tracks.  I 
traced  you  quite  easily  to  Running 
River  Station  (which  is  only  twenty 
miles  off),  then  I  lost  the  trail  for  a 
bit,  picked  it  up  at  Wilcox’s,  only  to 
hear  that  a  young  white  man  was 
desperate  bad  at  an  outlying  hut,  got 
hold  of  a  trap  and  a  pair  of  strong- 
horses,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  you, 
and  found  it  was  you,  sure  enough  !  My 
word,  Harry,  I  thought  Spring  Vale 
and  the  five  thou’  in  the  bank  had 
turned  up  a  day  too  late  when  I  first 
saw  you.  An  old  black  fellow  was 
squatting  near  you,  brushing  the  flies 
off'  your  face  with  a  bit  of  a  branch, 
and  there  was  some  muddy  water  in  a 
pannikin,  and  that  was  all  the  sick¬ 
room  nursing  and  comfort  you  had, 
my  poor  old  boy  !  You  were  as  gaunt 
as  any  living  skeleton  at  a  fair,  as 
weak  as  a  baby,  and  as  mad  as  a 
hatter.  It  was  only  your  being  so  weak 
that  made  us  able  to  get  hold  of  you 
at  all,  but  we  did  manage  to  hoist  you 
into  the  trap,  and  to  bring  you — a  good 
deal  more  dead  than  alive,  I  can  tell 
you — here.” 

“  Where’s  here  1  ”  I  asked,  feeling  un¬ 
commonly  inclined  to  cry. 

“  Dobbs’s,  to  be  sure,”  Summers  an¬ 
swered,  cheerfully,  pressing  the  hand 
he  held,  but  looking  away,  as  though  he 
guessed  I  was  struggling  with  my  tears. 
“  I  knew  Mrs.  Dobbs  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  body,  for  I  had  asked  about  all 
the  neighbours  when  I  was  at  Running 
River,  for  I  meant  to  have  a  try  at  all 
of  ’em  to  find  you,  and  I.  heard  that 
Dobbs  had  his  place  very  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  so  it  is,  and  uncom¬ 
mon  lucky  for  you,  old  chap,  that  there 
was  such  a  shelter  for  you  within  reach. 
Mi-s.  Dobbs  has  been  like  a  mother  to 
you,  and  it’s  her  nursing,  under  God’s 
blessing,  that  has  pulled  you  through, 
for  we  couldn’t  get  hold  of  the  ghost  of 
a  doctor  for  you.” 

“  And  where’s  poor  old  Daddy  ?  ”  I 
asked,  now  fairly  breaking  down,  and 
crying  like  a  child  at  the  thought  of 
my  faithful  old  companion,  to  whose 
rude  care  I  probably  owed  the  flicker 
of  life  which  was  left  in  me  when 
Summers  found  me. 

“I  have  not  the  least  idea,”  said 
Summers  ;  “we  could  not  make  him 
understand  where  we  were  taking  you, 
and  he  only  shook  his  head  and  mumbled 
‘  walk  away.’  I  thought  he  would 
have  turned  up  before  now  to  ask  for 
some  baccy  and  flour  for  taking  care  of 
you,  but  no  one  has  seen  anything  of 
the  old  chap.  You  see,  Harry,  it’s 
taken  us  all  our  time  to  watch  that 
you  did  not  give  us  the  slip,  my  boy,  so 
1,  for  one,  have  not  thought  of  anything 
beyond  keeping  life  in  you  from  hour 
to  hour.” 

I  could  only  press  Summers’s  hand  in 
silent  gratitude,  and  register  a  vow 
that  I  would  seek  for  old  Daddy  every¬ 
where,  high  and  low,  and  find  him  if  I 
could,  and  keep  him  in  both  baccy  and 
flour,  to  say  nothing  of  blankets  and 
tea,  so  long  as  he  lived.  But  all  my 
efforts  were  in  vain.  I  offered  rewards 
which  resulted  in  many  old  savages 
being  brought  to  see  me,  but  in  none  of 
them  did  either  Laddie  or  I  recognise 
our  faithful  old  Daddy  and  follower, 
and  I  have,  up  to  date,  no  clue  what¬ 


ever  as  to  what  became  of  my  devoted 
nurse  and  friend. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  I  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
two  dajrs’  easy  travelling  which  lay 
between  my  sick  bed  and  Running 
River  Station,  and  during  that  time  1 
induced  Summers  to  ride  over  and 
bring  me  back  news  of  their  welfare.  I 
think  his  report  did  me  more  good  even 
than  Mrs.  Dobbs’s  “kitchen  physic,”  as 
she  called  her  wonderful  broths  and 
stews,  and  it  was  with  a  thankful  and 
joyful  heart  that  I  drew  my  first 
cheque  (fancy  my  having  a  cheque¬ 
book,  and  money  at  the  bank  to  draw 
against  !)  in  Mrs.  Dobbs’s  favour.  No 
money,  as  I  told  her,  could  ever  repay 
her  kindness  to  me,  and  to  her  homely 
skill  and  devoted  care  I  owed  it  that  1 
could  draw  cheques  at  all  !  This  was 
the  only  argument  which  induced  her 
to  accept  the  bit  of  coloured  paper 
which  I  pressed  into  her  hand  during 
our  adieux,  and  we  drove  off,  one  fine 
morning,  still  laden  with  good  things 
to  eat  on  the  way,  and  with  my  kind 
nurse’s  injunctions  to  “take  care  of 
myself  ”  ringing  in  my  ears. 

How  my  heart  beat  as  we  drove 
through  the  slip  rails  where  I  had  told 
Lily  I  loved  her,  and  how  horribly 
weak  and  ridiculously  spooney  I  felt  ! 
However,  thank  God  !  I  was  no  longer 
a  pauper,  nor  was  there  now  any  dis¬ 
grace  in  Lily’s  love  for  me.  I  thought, 
with  the  pardonable  pride  of  a  boy,  of 
how  I  had  won  her  love,  and  how  we 
had  plighted  our  troth  when  our  attach¬ 
ment  seemed  visionary  and  hopeless; 
and  the  remembrance  of  Lily’s  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  my  worldly  circumstances  gave 
my  new-found  wealth — for  the  modest 
competence  to  which  I  had  succeeded 
seemed  “  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice”  in  comparison  to  my  recent 
destitution — an  increased  value  in  my 
eyes.  Nor  was  my  money  only  precious 
'  to  me  as  smoothing  the  way  for  Lily  to- 
become  my  wife.  I  indulged  in  many 
plans  for  helping  forward  the  dear  ones 
at  home,  which  plans  must  always  have 
remained  dreams  but  for  Mr.  Remison’s 
goodness  to  me. 

I  did  not  realise  that  my  tramps  and 
troubles  were  fairly  over  until  I  had. 
not  only  been  warmly  welcomed  by 
Ned  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  but  had  been 
allowed  a  precious  half-hour  with  Lily, 
in  which  we  settled  our  lives  so  far  as 
poor  mortals  may.  Our  plans,  however,, 
were  not  allowed  to  mature  so  rapidly 
as  we  had  intended,  for  neither  her 
mother  nor  uncle  would  hear  of  the 
immediate  marriage  we  contemplated. 
I  was  much  too  young,  they  said,  and 
so  was  Lily  ;  nor  could  we  wring  from 
them  anything  better  than  a  cordial 
consent  to  an  engagement  between  us,, 
to  be  brought  to  an  end  by  our  mar¬ 
riage  when  I  became  of  age.  So  I  take 
leave  of  my  readers,  standing  at  the 
slip  rail,  with  Lily’s  hand  in  mine,  say¬ 
ing  good-bye  to  "her — but  not  the  de¬ 
spairing  farewell  we  last  took  of  eacli 
other.  We  grumble  a  little  at  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  delay  of  our  elders,  but  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  the  merciful 
Providence  who  has  so  blessed  _  us  to 
repine  seriously.  For  I  am  going  to- 
begin  a  series'  of  improvements  and 
preparations,  every  one  of  which  will 
have  for  their  object  the  better  fitting; 


of  Spring  Vale  for  its  fair  young  mis¬ 
tress  in  a  few  years’  time.  Ned  has 
faithfully  promised  to  bring  his  sister 
and  niece  to  pay  me  a  visit  as  soon  as 
•ever  the  station  work  will  allow  him  to 
leave  home.  I  am  to  feel  certain  of  a 
hearty  welcome  at  Running  River 
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whenever  I  can  come  there.  Summers 
is  of  course  going  to  my  new  home  with 
me  as  my  first  guest ;  and  so,  with  love 
and  friendship  both  awaiting  me,  I  am, 
as  I  stand  with  bared  head  and  Lily’s 
hand  in  mine,  the  happiest  man  in  all 
the  fair  young  land  which  holds  my 
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new  home.  We  both  look  up  at  the 
stars,  but  our  hearts  go  out  beyond 
them  in  deep  thankfulness  to  the  Divi¬ 
nity  who  hath  shaped  our  ends  in  such 
a  marvellous  and  blessed  fashion. 

(THE  END.) 


EDRIC  THE  NORSEMAN: 

A  TALE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  HEROISM. 

By  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscoiv,  Author  of  “ Harold ,  the  Boy-Earl,"  “  Ivan  Dobroff,"  “  Kormalc  the  Viking, "  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — HORRIBLE,  BUT  TREE. 


“  Another  roar,  and  Eirik’s  favourite  bull  broke  loose.” 


The  winter  passed  away.  The  “sweet  New  England  then)  had  come,  and  witlv  lings.  Their  frail  canoes  covered  the 
New  England  spring”  (it  was  not  it  had  arrived  a  perfect  swarm  of  Skrsel-  j  little  bay.  I  he  water  scarcely  could  be 
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seen  for  them.  When  this  was  told  to 
Thorfinn,  he  ordered  all  the  Northmen 
to  leave  the  booths  and  rush  down  to 
the  lake,  so  as  to  meet  these  people  be¬ 
fore  they  could  have  time  to  land  in 
force. 

But  still  they  recollected  how  these 
Skrsellings  had  recognised  and  honoured 
the  peaceful  emblem  of  the  shield.  So 
Edric  was  again  sent  forth  to  meet 
them  as  before,  and  then  the  Skrsellings 
laid  aside  their  poles  and  came  ashore 
in  numbers. 

Wonderful  things  they  brought  ! 
Beautiful  skins  of  squirrels,  tine  grey 
furs,  and  many  products  the  actual  ac¬ 
count  of  which  is  lost  to  us.  These 
they  bartered  with  the  Northmen  for 
bits  of  bright  red  cloth  and  porridge 
made  with  milk,  in  which  they  much 
rejoiced.  But  what  they  wanted  most 
to  have  were  the  bright  swords  and 
spears  and  battle-axes,  which  the 
Northmen  would  not  sell,  for  Thorfinn 
saw  that  putting  arms  like  theirs  into 
strangers’  hands  would  inevitably  lead 
to  trouble. 

The  Skrsellings  liked  the  cloth,  how¬ 
ever,  and  gave  piles  of  furs  for  half  a 
dozen  yards  of  this  material,  so  that 
the  Northmen’s  stock  began  to  get 
quite  low ;  they  therefore  dealt  out 
smaller  quantities,  claiming  more  furs 
in  pay  ;  and  on  the  river’s  bank  a  mar¬ 
ket  seemed  to  grow  that  faintly  sha¬ 
dowed  forth  the  vast  emporium  that 
now  is  flourishing  upon  the  spot  where 
these  old  sagas  say  that  full  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  Northmen  made 
their  winter  settlement. 

The  stock  of  cloth — at  least,  of  bright- 
red  cloth — was  very  nearly  out ;  the 
Skrsellings  pressed  for  more,  and  Thor¬ 
finn  was  puzzled  how  to  act  to  keep 
them  back  in  peace,  when  suddenly  a 
roar  was  heard  proceeding  from  behind 
a  row  of  trees  that  kept  the  booths 
securely  hidden  from  the  strangers. 
Another  roar,  and  Eirik’s  favourite  bull 
broke  loose  upon  the  Skrsellings  ! 

No  pen  of  ours  can  describe  their 
panic.  A  bull,  it  seems,  was  quite  un¬ 
known  in  those  days  in  that  portion  of 
America,  and  this  one  was  a  beauty  ! 
He,  with  the  strange  infatuation  of  his 
race,  charged  the  red  cloth  which  the 
delighted  Skrsellings  were  waving  joy¬ 
ously  aloft  when  this  dread  apparition 
came  upon  the  scene.  The  Norsemen 
roared  as  loud  with  laughter  as  the  bull 
had  done  in  rage. 

“Laugh  not  too  loud!”  Freydisa 
said,  as  Thorward  was  almost  fainting 
with  excessive  laughter.  “  We  have 
seen  numbers  on  this  shore  to-day. 
Believe  me,  before  a  month  rolls  by,  we 
shall  see  greater  numbers  still !  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  replied  Helgi  the  Norwegian, 
“Freydisa  is  a  witch  !  I  thought  the 
trolls  were  all  confined  to  Iceland  !  eh, 
Finnbogi  ?  What  thinkest  thou  ?” 

“  I  think  the  less  we  say,  the  better,” 
quoth  Finnbogi,  “  Troll  blood  is  bad 
blood,  so  I  hold  my  tongue  !  ” 

“  Hearest  thou  that  1  I  am  insulted, 
Thorward  !  These  vile  Norwegians 
taunt  me  with  my  birth  !  I  will  have 
vengeance,  Thorward.  They  must 
die  !  ” 

“Just  so,  Freydisa  !  So  must  we  all, 
but,’  he  continued,  turning  to  Finnbogi, 
“  I  do  beseech  thee  keep  thy  tongue 
from  all  allusion  to  my  wife.  She  may 
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resent  it,  and  thou  knowest  wives  are 
kittle  cattle.” 

This  speech  appeared  to  please 
neither  Freydisa  nor  the  Norwegian. 
He  turned  away  offended,  she  in  bitter 
scorn. 

“  I  little  thought,”  she  said,  “  to 
have  a  husband  who  would  fear  to  see 
me  righted  !  ” 

But  Thorward  was  more  distressed 
at  the  offence  he  had  given  to  Finn¬ 
bogi,  for,  as  Freydisa  said,  there  was 
a  probability  that  the  astonished  Skrsel 
lings  would  come  again  in  greater 
force,  and  then  it  would  be  folly  for 
those  who  had  to  guard  the  little  camp 
to  quarrel  in  it,  and  weaken  it  still 
more  !  He  tried  to  heal  the  breach, 
but  no,  it  would  not  do.  The  much- 
enduring  Helgi  and  Finnbogi  both 
felt  aggrieved  by  Thorward’s  speech, 
and  friendly  feelings  seemed  crushed. 

This  pleased  Freydisa,  who,  in  this 
estrangement,  saw  the  accomplishment 
of  her  revenge  at  no  far  distant  day. 
Weeks  passed,  however,  and  no  open 
rupture  came,  and  all  the  time  both 
Nils  and  Edric  exerted  all  their  skill 
to  bring  the  sundered  friends  together. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  away,  when, 
running  down  towards  the  river’s  side, 
Edric  one  morning  saw  a  fleet  of  Skrsel- 
ling  boats  in  greater  numbers  than 
had  hitherto  been  seen.  He  flew  to 
warn  the  little  colony,  and  soon  the  men 
were  armed  and  ready  for  a  fray. 

“  This  time,  my  friends,”  said  Thor¬ 
finn,  “  Ave  Avill  show  the  crimson  shield, 
and  bide  the  brunt  of  battle  with  the 
foe.  Edric  as  usual  shall  display  the 
sign.” 

So  Edric  went  to  show  the  warlike 
sign  just  as  the  Skrsellings  were'  all 
scrambling  up  the  river’s  bank.  But 
when  they  saw  the  crimsom  shield, 
they  set  up  such  a  strange,  unearthly 
cry  as  scared  the  Northmen  as  much 
as  on  the  last  occasion  the  roaring  of 
the  bull  had  scared  the  Skrsellings. 
They  Avere  half  vanquished  by  the  very 
sound ;  it  seemed  to  come  not  only 
from  the  enemy  then  landing,  but  from 
the  rear  of  Leif’s  booths  and  from  the 
Avoods.  The  air  seemed  full  of  it,  and 
Thorfinn’s  people,  thinking  themselves 
surrounded,  fell  back  at  once. 

Then  there  arose  a  storm  of  stones, 
the  like  of  which  the  Northmen  had  not 
witnessed.  The  Skrsellings  Avere,  it 
seems,  accomplished  slingers,  and  knew 
so  Avell  how  to  direct  the  missiles  from 
their  slings  that  every  one  of  Thorfinn’s 
men  Avas  struck. 

Freydisa  had  come  down  to  vieAv  the 
combat  Avith  the  other  Scandinavian 
women,  to  cheer  their  husbands  on  Tcf 
battle,  nurse  them  when  badly  Avounded, 
and  in  every  Avay  to  help  them  in  the 
fight.  Edric  had  been  struck  doAvn  by 
a  lai’ger  stone  than  most  of  those  dis¬ 
charged,  but  soon  sprang  up,  though 
feeling  rather  dizzy,  to  find  the  North¬ 
men  in  retreat  and  he  alone,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  behind.  He  dreAv  his  sword  and 
cut  the  foremost  Skr felling  doAvn,  and 
then  he  heard  a  A'oice  exclaiming, 
“  Cowards  !  Yes,  iioav  I  know  my  fate  ! 
I  am  the  wife  of  Thorward  the  Un¬ 
manly  !  The  coward  runs  !  Lo  !  a 
mere  youth  and  one  weak  woman  Avill 
keep  this  paltry  foe  at  bay  to  shame 
you,  ye  outrageous  cowards  !  I  thought 
ye  Avould  have  knocked  these  caitiffs 


down  like  sheep  !  But  no,  ye  fly  !  Oh, 
had  I  but  a  sword,  methinks  I  could 
employ  it  better  than  ye  curs  can  do  !  ” 

Then,  looking  round,  she  spied  a  fallen 
Avarrior  named  Thorbrand  Snorrason,, 
and,  seeing  he  Avas  dead,  she  took  his 
SAvord,  and,  Avaving  it  aloft,  cried,  “Fol¬ 
low  me,  Edric  !  Lo  !  our  champions 
run,  and  women  and  unbearded  lads 
take  up  their  arms  !  ” 

And  this,  hoAvever  humiliating  to  the 
Northern  name,  Avas  true,  for  Nils  had 
joined  his  “foster-brother,”  and  Frey¬ 
disa,  avIio  now  had  turned  her  wrath 
upon  the  Skrsellings,  and  in  a  sort  of 
maniac-like  excitement  raved  at  them, 
furiously  brandishing  the  SAvord,  Avliich- 
glittered  gloriously  in  the  sun. 

Our  two  young  friends  rushed  for- 
Avard,  each  holding  in  his  left  hand  his 
shield,  with  which  he  kept  the  missiles 
from  Freydisa,  Avho — whether  it  resulted 
from  the  “  troll  blood  ”  in  her  Areins,  or 
Avh ether  she  Avas  merely  mad  with  rage 
— was  certainly  more  like  a  fiend  that 
moment  than  a  woman,  and  her  frantic 
gestures  so  beAvildered  and  confused  the 
Skrsellings  that  they  lost  heart  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  retreated  in  disorder  to  their 
boats,  there  to  recruit  their  strength, 
refill  their  slings,  and  make  a  fresh 
attack. 

That  moment  Avas  enough.  The 
Northmen  rallied  from  their  singular 
attack  of  fear  and  charged  the  enemy 
Avith  Northern  fury. 

It  Avas  a  fearful  onslaught  that  they 
made !  They  seemed  to  have  been 
smitten  Avith  the  frenzy  that  filled, 
F reydisa’s  brain.  The  shore  was  strewn 
with  bodies  of  the  Skrsellings,  their 
Avounded  uttered  frightful  shrieks,  and 
soon  the  battle-axes  of  the  Northmen 
completed  A\diat  the  sword  began.  Not 
half  the  numbers  of  the  Skrsellings  sur¬ 
vived  to  reach  their  boats.  These  pad- 
died  off  over  the  bay,  and,  turning 
round  the  Ness,  Avere  lost  to  sight. 

The  Northmen  lost  but  two  of  their 
OAvn  party,  and  when  twitted  by  the 
Avomen  with  their  flight,  explained  the 
panic  that  had  seized  them  by  saying 
“they  had  thought  not  only  their  re- 
treat  cut  off  by  myriads  of  Skrsellings 
in  the  rear,  but  that  the  air  Avas  full  of 
phantoms  fighting  Avith  the  foe  and 
urging  on  the  Skrsellings  to  the  at¬ 
tack  !  ” 

“  Such,”  says  the  chronicle  from 
Avliich  Ave  quote,  “  is  the  account  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  of  the  first  battle  fought 
by  Europeans  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  its  successful  issue  should  have 
been  owing  to  the  courage  of  a 
woman.”* 

Thorfinn  uoav  clearly  suav  that  though 
this  coast  might  be  a  very  heaven  as  far 
as  climate  Avas  concerned,  and  though  it 
Avas  rich  in  many  things,  yet  it  Avould 
take  a  larger  force  than  he  had  at  com¬ 
mand  to  occupy  it,  for  the  natives  Avere 
so  hostile  and  so  numerous  that  noAV 
there  Avas  no  chance  of  INing  there  in 
peace.  Then  in  their  little  band  there 
Avere  continual  quarrelings.  The  Avomen 
taunted  their  “  defenders  ”  Avith  their 
coAvardice  until  they  Avere  so  angry 
they  kneAv  not  what  to  do.  These  feuds 
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were  much  fomented  by  the  revengeful 
spirit  of  Freydisa,  who  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stirring  up  disputes  between 
her  husband’s  men  and  those  of  the 
Norwegian  brothers. 

One  day  they  caught  a  Skrselling 
with  his  children  and  two  wives,  but 
somehow  the  adults  escaped,  leaving 
the  children  with  the  Northmen,  who 
now  baptized  them,  taught  them  Norse, 
and  made  them  give  some  information 
as  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  their 
nation.  They  found  that  these  strange 
people  had  no  houses,  but  lived  in  holes 
and  caves. 

Now  the  third  winter  coming  on  with 
rather  more  severity,  the  Northmen  were 
compelled  to  keep  indoors  more  than 
they  hitherto  had  done.  The  indefatiga 
ble  brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  re¬ 
newed  their  efforts  to  amuse  the  men, 
but  not  with  such  success  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter  ;  the  spirit  of  dissent  and 
discord  had  prevailed  to  render  the  small 
party  very  wretched. 

Freydisa’s  arts  at  last  succeeded  in 
working  on  her  husband  so  far  that 
when  the  spring-time  came  again  he 
slew  the  two  Norwegians  who  had  been 
the  objects  of  Freydisa’s  hate.  Thor- 
ward  attacked  them  unawares,  and  with 
his  men  put  their  attendants  to  the 
sword.  There  were  five  women  who 
belonged  to  them — the  wives  of  Helgi 
and  Finnbogi,  and  of  certain  of  their 
train — and  these  Freydisa  urged  the 
men  to  slay,  but  they  would  not  touch 
the  women.  “No,”  they  said,  “it  was 
already  bad  enough  in  Thorward  to 
waylay  these  fellows — it  was  a  kind  of 
murder — but  killing  women — no,  that  is 
too  much  beneath  us  !  ” 

On  hearing  this,  Freydisa,  as  the 
chronicle  informs  us,  springing  for¬ 
ward,  seized  an  axe,  and  with  her  own 
infuriate  hands  butchered  the  women 
as  they  lay. 

Then  Thorfinn  ordered  all  on  board 
the  ships,  and  so  arranged  the  embarka¬ 
tion  that  Thorward  and  his  men,  as  well 
as  Freydisa,  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  close  prisoners.  The  boys  he 
kept  with  him,  and  they  were  rather 
cowed  by  the  unpleasant  feeling  that 
they  had  been  so  long  together  and  on 
such  friendly  terms  with  two  such 
wicked  people. 

Thus,  though  the  ships  were  laden 
with  the  most  precious  cargoes  ever 
known  in  all  the  North,  there  was  a 
sadness  in  the  little  squadron  that  they 
had  never  known  before. 

The  ships  were  ordered  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way.  Thorfinn  commanded  the 
Rolf-Krake,  Thorward  appeared  to  have 
the  Sleipner,  but  she  was  manned  by 
men  from  Thorfinn’s  ship  and  from  the 
Gefion,  while  Thorward’s  men  were 
equally  distributed  amongst  the  other 
crews. 

Thorward  was  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  his  foul  deed  ;  not  so  Freydisa,  who 
seemed  as  if  possessed  by  evil  spirits  ! 
Fhe  gloried  in  the  deed,  ending,  as  it 
did,  in  killing  off  “  Norwegians.” 

Nor  did  the  voyage  to  Greenland 
seem  propitious,  for  on  the  way 
Thorold  Ganilason  contrived  to  lose  his 
reckoning  and  got  away  into  an  un¬ 
known  sea,  in  which  the  water  was  so 
full  of  worms  that  they  destroyed  the 
wood.  His  people’s  case  was  very  sad 
indeed.  They  had  but  one  small  boat, 
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quite  insufficient  to  contain  the  crew, 
so  they  were  forced  to  settle  it  by  lot 
who  should  remain  and  perish,  who 
should  be  taken  off.  The  boat  had 
been  well  smeared  with  blubber  of  the 
seal,  ar.  :1  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  be 
received  on  board  this  little  craft  were 
duly  seated,  when  a  touching  incident 
occurred. 

Among  the  number  to  be  rescued, 
was  Thorold  Ganilason  himself,  and  so 
he  took  his  seat  amongst  the  rest,  when 
one  of  those  remaining  in  the  ship 
called  out  to  him,  “And  so  thou  leavest 
me  !  Thorold,  I  think  thou  promisedst 
my  father,  when  I  left  Iceland  with 
thee,  that  I  should  share  thy  lot  !  How 
is  it  now  ?  Dost  thou  now  share  my  lot, 
leaving  me  on  board  to  perish  1  ” 

.  “  Thou  art  in  the  right  of  it  so  far,” 
said  Thorold,  “  I  made  the  promise,  but 
my  lot  thou  canst  not  share,  seeing  the 
boat  will  hold  no  more.  But  we  can 
change  the  lot  a  little.  Come  down 
and  take  my  place,  since  thou  hast  so 
much  hankering  after  life.  Come 
down,  and  I  return  on  board.” 

He  made  the  young  man  take  his 
seat  in  the  boat,  mounted  the  ship’s 
side,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Those  in  the  boat  were  drifted  on  to 
Ireland,  where  they  got  safe  to  Dublin 
and  told  the  dismal  story  of  their 
voyage. 

Meanwhile,  our  friends,  the  boys,  and 
Thorfinn  the  Accomplished,  with  the 
ladies  of  the  fleet,  arrived  at  Eiriks- 
fiord  in  safety,  and  they  were  closely 
followed  by  the  Sleipner,  with  Freydisa 
and  her  husband. 

As  soon  as  Leif  heard  of  the  dreadful 
story,  he  ordered  Thorward  and  his 
wife  to  be  confined  as  prisoners,  and  to 
be  sent  to  Iceland  for  their  trial  at 
Reykiavik. 

The  boys,  meantime,  had,  boylike, 
quite  cast  off  the  sad,  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ings  caused  by  the  crimes  of  these  two 
persons.  They  ran  to  see  old  Eirik, 
who  was  very  glad  to  see  them  ;  so  was 
Njord,  whose  gambols  were  still  more 
uncouth  and  queer  than  ever.  Eirik 
was  touched  to  see  the  memory  of  the 
dog.  “Look  at  him,  Leif  !  Is  he  a 
clever  fellow  or  a  fool  1  He  knows  the 
boys.  Well,  after  three  years’  absence 
that  is  clever  ;  but  see  the  clumsy  fellow 
flop  about  !  I  call  that  downright 
stupid.” 

The  dog,  indeed,  seemed  not  to  know 
to  which  of  his  two  masters  he  of  most 
right  belonged.  He  would  stand  still 
and  happy  by  old  Eirik’s  side  when  the 
old  chieftain  rested  in  the  hall,  and  when 
he  walked  abroad  the  dog  was  always 
with  him  sedately  walking  at  his  side. 
He  was  another  creature  with  the  boys, 
as  full  of  frolic  as  a  kitten,  but  yet  this 
fun  was  steadied,  so  to  speak,  with  an 
extreme  of  gravity  that  made  it  more 
amusing. 

Eirik  had  aged  considerably,  but  yet 
his  tall  and  burly  form  looked  hale  and 
hearty.  He  walked  erect,  without  a 
stoop  or  bend,  and  seemed  to  need  no 
help,  and  yet  it  was  a  pleasure  which 
he  more  enjoyed  than  any  he  had  known, 
to  walk  along  the  shore  leaning  upon 
his  grandson’s  arm,  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  waves,  or  watching  the 
odd  glances  of  the  dog,  which  seemed  to 
say,  “O,  I  know  all  about  it.  Eirik 
could  run  as  well  as  you  or  I,  if  be  but 


wished  to  do  so,  but  he  must  be 
respected,  and  not  hurried.” 

The  old  man  liked  to  hear  about  the 
Skrsellings,  and  how  they  fought  with 
slings  and  stones,  but  then  it  stirred 
his  ire  when  Edric  told  him  how  the 
Northmen  fled.  Yet  he  would  pat  his 
grandson  on  the  head  and  say,  “But 
thou  stoodest  firm,  my  boy.  I  know  it. 
Thou  didst  turn  the  battle  !  ” 

“Nay,  Eirik  Thorwaldson,  I  was 
struck  down  and  could  not  stand  my 
ground  !  ” 

“Pooh  !  that  is  nothing  —  the  blow 
was  in  thy  forehead  —  the  others  were 
all  wounded  in  the  back.  Driven  away 
like  dogs  with  sticks  and  stones.  Like 
dogs,  say  I !  No,  by  the  beard  of  Odin, 
I  know  one  dog  who  is  too  noble  to  be 
treated  so.  He  is  more  like  to  take 
command  than  to  be  driven.” 

Njord  wagged  his  tail  and  looked  up 
delighted,  knowing  as  well  as  Edric 
who  was  meant ;  he  gave  a  sort  of  bark, 
ducked  down  his  head  with  pleasure, 
and  passed  his  right  paw  queerly 
over  his  comic  nose. 

“Now,  Edric,  I  must  tell  thee  some¬ 
thing  in  return.  Ulf  has  installed  him¬ 
self  at  Greendale.  Thy  mother  is  estab¬ 
lished  comfortably  with  good  Yarl 
Magni  and  his  wife  at  Reykiavik.  There 
is  a  strange  young  woman  there  who 
did  some  good  in  finding  out  the  plot 
against  thee  and  my  German  steward. 
Well,  she,  it  seems,  devotes  herself  to 
serve  thy  mother,  whose  slightest  wish 
is  law  to  her.” 

“  I  know  ;  it  is  Asdisa.” 

“Right,  boy  ;  it  is  Asdisa,  who  did  a 
noble  deed,  thinking  it  not  so  very 
noble  all  the  time  !  Fhe  is  the  true  old 
Scandinavian  kind  of  woman — a  sort  of 
Frigga  for  her  kindliness,  Iduna  for  her 
beauty,  and  Nanna,  for  her  love  of  what 
is  good  !  Now,  Edric,  there  is  yet  an¬ 
other  question.  I  am  a  rich  old  man  ; 
my  day  is  nearly  done,  but  I  shall  tell 
thee  this — thy  Uncle  Leif  is  rich  enough 
already,  he  will  inherit  all  the  Green¬ 
land  territory  that  now  belongs  to  me. 
And  Ulf — ugh  !  ’tis  a  good  name,  for  he 
is  more  a  wolf  than  man  to  act  as  he 
has  done  ;  I  loathe  the  thought  of  him  ! 
— well,  he  has  robbed  thee  of  the  half  of 
what  thou  hadst,  but  I  shall  make  it  up 
to  thee.  I  shall  make  over  to  thee  so 
much  treasure  as  shall  enable  thee  to- 
buy  that  half  again.  And,  more  than 
that,  the  rest  of  what  I  own,  after  some 
gifts  to  certain  friends  and  some  to 
trusty  servants,  shall  all  revert  to 
thee.” 

“Thou  art  too  good  to  me  ;  I  am  not 
worth  such  kindness.” 

“Now  talk  no  nonsense  !  I  shall  have 
my  way.” 

“  Wilt  thou  allow  me  one  request  ? 

“  What  is  it  ?  If  1  can  grant  it,  it  is 
thine  already.” 

“  Pray  do  not  say  a  word  of  this  to 
any  one  but  me.  1  have  a  plan  which 
may  avail  to  let  me  have  the  land  at 
such  a  rate  as  land  was  never  sold  for 
yet.” 

“  Tell  me  thy  plan.” 

Edric  then  told  old  Eirik  what  he 
meant  to  do  to  gain  the  land  in  question, 
and  the  old  man  laughed  with  joy. 

“  Thou  art  a  clever  fellow — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— thou  art  a  clever  fellow  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,"  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  VI. — A  FRIENDLY  CHAT. 


If  Mark  Railsford  had  been  left  with 
no  better  guide  to  his  new  duties  and 
responsibilities  than  the  few  hurried  ut¬ 
terances  given  by  Dr.  Ponsford  during 
their  tour  through  the  premises  that 
morning,  his  progress  would  have  been 
very  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
part  of  the  Doctor’s  method  never  to  do 
for  any  one,  colleague  or  boy,  what  they 
could  possibly  do  for  themselves.  He 
believed  in  piling  up  difficulties  at  the 
beginning  of  an  enterprise  instead  of 
making  smooth  the  start  and  saving  up 
the  hard  things  for  later  on.  If  a  master 
of  his  got  through  his  first  term  well  he 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  turn  out  well  in 
future.  But  meanwhile  he  gat  as  little 
help  from  head-quarters  as  possible,  and 
had  to  make  all  his  discoveries,  arrange 
his  own  methods,  reap  his  own  expe¬ 
riences  for  himself. 

Grover  had  good  reason  to  know  the 
Doctor’s  peculiarity  in  this  respect, 
and  took  care  to  give  his  friend  a  few 
hints  about  starting  work,  which  other¬ 
wise  he  might  never  have  evolved  out 
of-  his  own  consciousness. 

Amongst  other  things  he  advised  that 
he  should,  as.  soon  as  possible,  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  head  boys  of  his 
house,  and  try  to  come  to  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  them  as  to  the  work  and 
conduct  of  the  term.  Accordingly  four 
polite  notes  were  that  evening  handed 
by  the  house-messenger  to  Messrs. 
Ainger,  Barnworth,  Stafford,  and  Fel- 
gate,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  at  7.30  in  the  new  master’s 
rooms. 

The  messenger  had  an  easy  task,  for, 
oddly  enough,  he  found  the  four  gentle¬ 
men  in  question  assembled  in  Ainger’s 
study.  They  were,  in  fact,  discussing 
their  new  house-master  when  his  four 
little  missives  were  placed  in  their 
hands. 

“What’s  the  joke  now,  Mercury?” 
asked  Barnworth. 

The  messenger,  who  certainly  was  not 
nicknamed  Mercury  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions  or  the  volatility 
of  his  spirits,  replied,  “  I  dunno  ;  but  I 
don’t  see  why  one  letter  shouldn’t  have 
done  for  the  lot  of  yer.  He’s  flush  with 
his  writing-paper  if  he  isn’t  with  his 
£  s.  d.  !  ” 

“  Oh,  he’s  not  tipped  you,  then  ? 
Never  mind,  I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  your 
fault !  ” 

Mercury,  in  private,  turned  this  little 
sally  over  in  his  mind,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Barnworth  was  not 
yet  a  finished  pupil  in  manners. 

Meanwhile  the  four  letters  were  being 
opened  and  perused  critically. 

“  4  Dear  Ainger  ’ — one  would  think 
he’d  known  me  all  my  life !  ”  said 
Ainger. 

“  ‘  I  shall  he  so  glad  if  you  will  loolc  in 
at  my  rooms ,’  ”  read  Barnworth.  “  He 


evidently  wants  my  opinion  on  his  wall¬ 
paper.” 

“  ‘  At  7.30,  for  a  few  minutes’  chat  ’ — 
nothing  about  tea  and  toast,  though,” 
said  Stafford. 

“ 4  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  M. 
Railsford .’  So  I  do  believe  you,  my 
boy  !  ”  said  Felgate.  “  Are  you  going, 
you  fellows  ?  ” 

“  Must,”  said  Ainger ;  “  it’s  a  man¬ 
date,  and  there’s  no  time  to  get  a 
doctor’s  certificate.” 

44  What  does  he  want  to  chat  about,  I 
wonder  ?”  said  Stafford. 

44  The  weather,.,  of  course  !  ”  growled 
Barnworth  ;  44  what  else  is  there  1  ” 

Stafford  coloured  up  as  usual  when 
any  one  laughed  at  him. 

“  He  wants  to  get  us  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  you  fellows,”  said  Felgate. 
44  4  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  ?  said 
the  spider  to  the  fly,’  that’s  what  he 
means.  I  think  we’d  better  not  go.” 

Ainger  laughed  rather  spitefully. 

44  It  strikes  me  he’ll  find  us  four  fairly 
tough  flies.  1  mean  to  go.  I  want  to 
see  what  he^  like ;  I’m  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  like  him.” 

44  Poor  beggar  !  ”  murmured  Barn¬ 
worth.  “Now  my  doubt  is  whether  he 
likes  me.  He  ought  to,  oughtn’t  he, 
Staff?  ” 

44  Why,  yes  !  ”  replied  that  amiable 
youth ;  44  he  doesn’t  look  as  if  he  wras 
very  particular.” 

44  Oh,  thanks,  awfully  !  ”  replied  Barn¬ 
worth. 

The  amiable  coloured  up  more  than 
ever. 

44 1  really  didn’t  mean  that,”  he  said, 
horrified  at  his  unconscious  joke.  “I 
mean,  he  doesn’t  seem  strict,  or  as  if 
he’d  be  hard  to  get  on  with.” 

44 1  hope  he’s  not,”  said  Ainger,  with  a 
frown.  44  We  had  enough  of  that  with 
Moss.” 

“Well,”  said  Felgate,  “if  you  are 
going,  I  suppose  I  must  come  too  ;  only 
take  my  advice,  and  don’t  promise  him 
too  much.” 

Railsford  meanwhile  had  transacted 
a  good  deal  of  business  of  a  small  kind 
on  his  own  account.  He  had  quelled 
a  small  riot  in  the  junior  preparation 
room,  and  intercepted  one  or  two  de¬ 
serters  in  the  act  of  quitting  the  house 
after  hours.  He  had  also  gone  up  to 
inspect  the  dormitories,  lavatories,  and 
other  domestic  offices ;  and  on  his  way 
down  he  had  made  glad  the  hearts  of 
his  coming  kinsman  and  the  baronet  by 
a  surprise  visit  in  their  study. 

He  found  them  actively  unpacking  a 
few  home  treasures,  including  a  small 
hamper  full  of  jam,  a  pistol,  some  box¬ 
ing-gloves,  and  a  particularly  fiendish- 
looking  pug-dog. 

The  last-named  luxury  was  the  baro¬ 
net’s  contribution  to  the  common  store, 
and,  having  been  forgotten  for  some 


hours,  in  the  bustle  of  arrival,  was  now 
removed  from  his  bandbox  in  a  semi- 
comatose  state. 

44  Hullo  i  ”  said  Railsford,  whose  arri¬ 
val  coincided  with  the  unpacking  of 
this  natural  history  curiosity,  44  what 
have  you  got  there  ?  ” 

Oakshott’s  impulse,  on  hearing  this 
challenge,  had  been  to  huddle  his  un¬ 
happy  booty  back  into  the  bandbox ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  set  it  down 
on  the  mat,  and  gazing  at  it  attentively 
so  as  not  to  commit  himself  to  a  too 
hasty  opinion,  observed  submissively 
that  it  was  a  dog. 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  record 
failure,  in  whatever  sphere  or  form  ; 
but  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  at 
this  particular  moment  Mark  Railsford 
blundered  grievously. 

Instead  of  deciding  definitely  there 
and  then  on  his  own  authority  whether 
dogs  were  or  were  not  en  regie  in  Rails¬ 
ford ’s  house,  he  halted  and  hesitated. 

44  That’s  against  rules,  isn’t  it  1  ”  said 
he. 

“Against  rules!”  said  Arthur,  crim¬ 
son  in  the  face — “  against  rules  !  Why, 
Dig  and  I  had  one  a  year  ago,  only  he 
died,  poor  beast  ;  he  had  a  mill  with  a 
rat,  and  the  rat  got  on  to  his  nose,  and 
punished  him  before — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  master  ;  “but  I  shall 
have  to  see  whether  it’s  allowed  to  keep 
a  dog.  Meanwhile  you  must  see  lie  does 
not  make  a  noise  or  become  a  nuisance.” 

44  All  serene,”  replied  Dig,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  almost  come  to  regard  the  new 
master  as  a  sort  of  brother-in-law  of  his 
own ;  44  he’s  a  great  protection  against 
rats  and  thieves.  My  mother  gave  him 
to  me — didn’t  she,  Smiley  ?  ” 

Smiley  was  at  that  moment  lying  on 
his  back  all  of  a  heap,  with  his  limp 
legs  lifted  appealingly  in  the  air,  and 
too  much  occupied  in  gasping  to  vouch¬ 
safe  any  corroboration  of  his  young 
master’s  depositions. 

Railsford  departed,  leaving  the  whole 
question  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  himself. 
He  knew,  the  moment  he  was  outside  the 
door,  what  he  ought  to  have  said ;  but 
that  was  very  little  consolation  to  him. 
Nor  was  it  till  he  was  back  in  his  own 
room  that  he  remembered  lie  had  not 
taken  exception  to  the  pistol.  Of 
course,  having  looked  at  it  and  said 
nothing,  its  owner  would  assume  that 
lie  did  not  disapprove  of  it.  And  yet 
he  really  could  not  sit  down  and  write, 
44  Dear  Grover,— Please  say  by  bearer  if 
pistols  and  bull-clogs  are  allowed  1  Yours 
truly,  M.  R.”  It  looked  to©  foolish.  Of 
course,  when  he  saw  them  written  down 
on  paper  he  knew  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  equally 
foolish  now  to  go  back  to  the  study  and 
say  he  had  decided  without  inquiry 
that  they  were  against  rules. 


He  was  still  debating  this  knotty 
point  when  a  knock  at  the  cloor  ap¬ 
prised  him  that  his  expected  guests  had 
arrived. 

Alas  !  blunder  number  two  trod  hard 
on  the  heels  of  number  one  !  He  had  no 
tea  or  coffee,  not  even  a  box  of  biscuits, 
to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  interview 
and  offer  a  retreat  for  his  own  inevit¬ 
able  embarrassment  and  the  possible 
shyness  of  his  visitors.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  that  reception  were  as  formal 
as  the  invitations  had  been.  Was  it 
much  wonder  if  the  conference  turned 
out  stiff  and  awkward  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  all  four  entered 
together,  and  none  of  them  were 
labelled,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
their  names.  And  it  is  a  chilling  begin¬ 
ning  to  a  friendly  chat  to  have  to  in¬ 
quire  the  names  of  your  guests. 
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He  shook  hands  rather  nervously  all 
!  round  ;  and  then,  with  an  heroic  effort 
at  ease  and  freedom,  said,  singling  out 
Felgate  for  the  experiment, 

“  Let  me  see,  you  are  Ainger,  are  you 
not  ?  ” 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  shot ;  for 
nothing  could  have  been  less  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  jealous  and  quick¬ 
tempered  captain  of  the  house  than 
to  be  mistaken  for  his  self-conceited 
and  unstable  inferior,  with  whom,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  congratulating 
himself,  he  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common. 

“No,  sir,”  said  Felgate,  omitting, 
however,  to  confess  his  own  name,  or 
point  out  the  lawful  owner  of  the  name 
of  Ainger. 

The  master  tried  to  smile  at  his  own 
dilemma,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind 


not  to  plunge  further  into  the  quick¬ 
sands. 

“  Which  of  you  is  Ainger  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  I  am,  sir,”  replied  the  captain, 
haughtily. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mark,  and  could 
have  eaten  the  word  and  his  tongue 
into  the  bargain  the  moment  he  had 
spoken.  This  was  blunder  number  three, 
and  the  worst  yet !  For  so  anxious  was 
he  to  clear  himself  of  the  reproach  of 
abasing  himself  before  his  head  boys, 
that  his  next  inquiries  were  made 
brusquely  and  snappishly. 

“  And  Barnworth  1  ” 

“  I  am,  sir.” 

“And  Stafford  1  ” 

“  I  am,  sir.” 

“And  Felgate  ?  ” 

“  I  am,  sir.” 


That  was  all  over. 
The  master  smiled. 
The  boys  looked 
grave. 

“  Won't  you  sit  down  1  ” 
said  the  former,  drawing  his 
own  chair  up  to  the  hearth 
and  poking  the  fire. 

Ainger  and  Felgate  dropped 
into  two  seats,  and  Stafford,  after 
a  short  excursion  to  a  distant 
corner,  deposited  himself  on  an¬ 
other.  Barnworth — there  being  no  more 
choirs  in  the  room — -sat  as  gracefully 
as  he  could  on  the  corner  of  the 
table. 


“The  mystery  of  the  disorder  was  apparent." 
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“  I  thought  it  would  he  well,”  began 
Bailsford,  still  dallying  with  the  poker 
—  “  won’t  you  bring  your  chair  in  nearer, 
Stafford  1  ” 

Stafford  manoeuvred  his  chair  in 
between  Ainger  and  Felgate. 

“  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing — haven’t  you  a  chair,  Barnworth  ? 
dear  me  !  I’ll  get  one  out  of  the  bed¬ 
room  !  ” 

And  in  his  flurry  he  went  off,  poker 
in  hand,  to  the  cubicle. 

“  What  a  day  we’re  having  !  ’  mur¬ 
mured  Barnworth. 

Stafford  giggled  just  as  Bailsford  re¬ 
entered.  It  was  awkward,  and  gave 
the  new  master  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  most  harmless  boy  in 
his  house. 

“Now,”  said  he,  beginning  on  anew 
tack,  “  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you 
something  about  the  state  of  the  house. 
You’re  my  police,  you  know,”  he  added 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

Stafford  was  the  only  one  who  smiled 
in  response,  and  then  ensued  a  dead 
silence. 

“What  do  you  think,  Ainger?  Do 
things  seem  pretty  right  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ainger,  laconically. 

“  Have  you  noticed  anything,  Barn¬ 
worth  ?” 

“  There’s  a  draught  in  the  big  dormi¬ 
tory,  sir,”  replied  Barnworth,  seri¬ 
ously. 

“  Indeed,  we  must  have  that  seen  to. 
Of  course,  what  I  mean  is  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  and  so  on.  Are 
the  rules  pretty  generally  obeyed  1  ” 

J  t  was  Stafford’s  turn,  and  his  report 
Wcv..  disconcerting  too. 

“  No,  sir,  not  very  much.” 

The  new  master  put  down  the  poker. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that ;  for  dis¬ 
cipline  must  be  maintained.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  house  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Felgate. 

This  was  getting  intolerable.  The 
new  master’s  patience  was  oozing  away, 
and  his  wits,  strange  to  say,  were  com¬ 
ing  in. 

“  This  is  rather  damping,”  lie  said. 
“Things  seem  pretty  right,  there’s  a 
draught  in  the  big  dormitory,  the 
rules  are  not  very  much  obeyed,  and 
nothing  can  be  suggested  to  improve 
matters.” 

The  four  sat  silent  —  the  situation 
was  quite  as  painful  to  them  as  to 
Mark. 

The  latter  grew  desperate. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  raising  his  voice  in  a 
way  which  put  up  Ainger’s  back. 
“  You  four  boys  are  in  the  Sixth,  and  I 
understand  that  the  discipline  of  the 
house  is  pretty  much  in  your  hands. 
I  shall  have  to  depend  on  you,  and  if 
tilings  go  wrong,  of  course  I  shall  natu¬ 
rally  hold  you  responsible.” 

Ainger  flushed  up  at  this ;  while 
Stafford,  on  whom  the  master’s  eyes 
were  fixed,  vaguely  nodded  his  head. 

“  I  am  very  anxious  for  the  house  to 
get  a  good  name  for  ordei',  and  work  — 
and,”  added  he,  “  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  something  at  sports,  too.” 

Here,  at  least,  the  master  expected 
he  would  meet  with  a  response.  But 
Ainger,  the  boy  chiefly  interested  in 
sports,  was  sulking ;  and  Barnworth, 
who  also  was  an  athlete,  was  too  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  speculating  what  remark  was 


maturing  itself  in  Felgate’s  mind  to 
heed  what  was  being  said. 

“I  suppose  the  house  has  an  eleven — 
for  instance  ? ” 

“  Yes,  generally,”  said  Stafford. 

Felgate  now  came  in  with  his  re¬ 
mark. 

“  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  house  being  interfered  with 
by  Mr.  Bickers,”  said  he ;  “  there  are 
sure  to  be  rows  while  that  lasts.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Bailsford,  ■who  had  heard 
rumours  of  this  feud  already,  “  how  are 
we  interfered  with  ?  ” 

“Oh,  every  way,”  replied  Ainger,  “  but 
we  needn’t  trouble  you  about  that,  sir. 
We  can  take  care  of  ourselves.” 

“But  I  should  certainly  wish  to  have 
any  difficulty  put  right,”  said  the  new 
master,  “  especially  if  it  interferes  with 
the  discipline  of  the  house.” 

“It  will  never  be  right  as  long  as 
Mr.  Bickers  stays  at  Grandcourt,” 
blurted  Stafford ;  “  he  has  a  spite 
against  every  one  of  our  fellows.” 

“You  forget  you  are  talking  of  a 
colleague  of  mine,  Stafford,”  said  Bails¬ 
ford,  whom  a  sense  of  duty  compelled 
to  stand  up  even  for  a  master  whom  he 
felt  to  be  an  enemy.  “  I  can’t  suppose 
one  master  would  willingly  do  any¬ 
thing  to  injure  the  house  of  another. 

Ainger  smiled  in  a  manner  which 
offended  Bailsford  considerably. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  find,”  he  said,  rather 
more  severely,  “  that  my  head  boys,  who 
ought  to  aim  at  the  good  of  their  house, 
are  parties  to  a  feucl  which,  I  am  sure, 
can  do  nobody  any  good.  1  must  say  I 
had  hoped  better  things.” 

Ainger  looked  up  quickly.  “  I  am 
quite  willing  to  resign  the  captaincy, 
sii’,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“  By  no  means,”  said  Bailsford,  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  length  to  which  his  pro¬ 
test  had  carried  him,  and  becoming 
more  conciliatoi-y.  “  All  I  request  is 
that  you  will  do  your  best  to  heal  the 
feud,  so  that  we  may  have  no  obstacle 
in  the  w'ay  of  the  order  of  our  own 
house.  You  may  depend  on  me  to  co¬ 
operate  in  whatever  tends  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  look  to  you  to  take  the  lead 
in  bringing  the  house  up  to  the  mark 
and  keeping  it  there.” 

At  this  particular  juncture  further 
conference  was  entirely  suspended  by 
a  most  alarming  and  fiendish  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  room  above. 

It  was  not  an  earthquake,  for  the 
ground  beneath  them  neither  shook  nor 
trembled  ;  it  was  not  a  dynamite  ex¬ 
plosion,  for  the  sounds  were  dull  and 
prolonged  ;  it  was  not  a  chimney-stack 
fallen,  for  the  room  above  was  two 
storeys  from  the  roof.  Besides,  above 
the  uproar  rose  now  and  then  the  shrill 
yapping  of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  human 
voices  mingled  with  the  din. 

Bailsford  looked  inquiringly  at  his 
prefects. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Some  one  in  the  room  above,  sir,” 
replied  Barnworth.  “  It  was  Sykes’ 
study  last  term,”  added  lie,  consulting 
Ainger.  “  Who’s  got  it  this  time  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  s  said  anything  to  me  about 
|  it,”  said  the  house  captain. 

“  The  room  above  this  is  occupied  by 
|  Herapath  and  Oakshott,”  interposed 
Bailsford. 

The  captain  made  an  exclamation. 

“  Did  they  get  your  leave,  sir  ?  ” 


“Not  exactly  ;  they  told  me  they 
were  going  to  have  the  study  this  term, 
and  I  concluded  it  was  all  right.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  ” 

“They  are  Shell  boys,  and  have  no 
business  on  that  floor.  All  the  Shell 
boys  keep  on  the  second  floor.  Of 
course,  they’ll  say  they’ve  got  leave.” 

“I’m  afraid  they  will  think  so.  Is 
there  any  other  claimant  to  the  study  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of.” 

“  Perhaps  they  had  better  remain  for 
the  present,”  said  the  master.  “  But  I 
cannot  imagine  what  the  noise  is  about. 
Will  you  see,  Ainger,  as  you  go  up  1” 

This  was  a  broad  hint  that  the  merry 
party  was  at  an  end,  and  no  one  Avas 
particularly  sorry. 

“Wait  a  second  in  my  room,  you  fel¬ 
lows,”  said  Ainger,  on  the  stairs,  “  Avhile 
I  go  and  shut  up  this  roAv.” 

The  mystery  of  this  disorder  Avas 
apparent  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door. 
The  double  study,  measuring  fifteen  feet 
by  nine,  Avas  temporarily  converted  into 
a  football  field.  ’  The  tables  and  chairs 
were  piled  on  one  side  “  in  touch  ;  ”  one 
goal  was  formed  by  the  towel-horse,  the 
other  drawn  in  chalk  on  the  door.  The 
ball  was  a  disused  pot-hat  of  the 
baronet’s,  and  the  combatants  were 
the  tAvo  OAvners  of  the  study  versus 
their  cronies  and  fellow  “  Shell-fish 
— Tilbury,  of  the  second  eleven,  and 
Dimsdale,  the  gossip.  There  had  been 
some  ATery  fine  play  on  both  sides,  and 
a  maul  in  goal  at  the  toAvel-horse  end, 
in  which  the  dog  had  participated,  and 
been  for  a  considerable  period  mistaken 
for  the  ball.  Hinc  illce  lacryvioe. 

At  the  moment  when  Ainger  looked 
in  Herapath’s  side  had  scored  .35  goals 
against  their  adversaries’  29.  The  rules 
Avere  strict  Bugby,  and  nothing  Avas 
wanted  to  complete  tire  sport  but  an 
umpire.  The  captain  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  time. 

“  Offside,  Dim  !—  wasn’t  he,  Ainger  ? 
That’s  a  place-kick  for  us  !  Hang  the 
dog  !  Get  out,  Smiley  ;  go  and  keep 
goal.  See  fair  play,  Avoirt  you,  Ainger?” 

To  this  impudent  request  Ainger  re¬ 
plied  by  impounding  the  ball.  “  Stop 
this  i’oav  !  ”  he  said,  peremptorily.  “  Til¬ 
bury  and  Dimsdale,  you  get  out  of  here, 
and  Avrite  fifty  lines  eacli  for  being  off 
your  floor  after  eight.” 

“We  only  came  to  ask  Herapath 
Avhat  Latin  Ave’ve  to  do  this  term  ;  and 
there’s  no  preparation  for  to-mon’OAv.” 

“  Well,  if  this  is  your  Avay  of  finding- 
out  about  your  Latin,  you  know  just  as 
much  upstairs  as  down  here.  Be  off; 
and  mind  I  have  the  lines  before  dinner 
to-morrow.” 

The  two  champions  retired  discon¬ 
certed,  leaving  the  captain  to  deal  with 
the  arch  offenders. 

“First  of  all,”  said  he,  “what  business 
have  you  in  this  study  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Bailsford  knoAvs  Ave’re  here  ;  we 
told  him,  and  he  didn’t  object.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  you  ought  to  come 
to  the  prefects  about  it  1  ” 

Oddly  enough,  both  the  boys  had 
completely  forgotten. 

“Besides,”  explained  Dig,  “as  Bails¬ 
ford  and  Herapath  are  sort  of  brother- 
in-laws,  you  knoAV,  we  thought  it  Avas 
all  right.” 

The  reason  did  not  appear  very  ob- 
vious ;  but  the  information  Avas  inter¬ 
esting. 


“Oil,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  asked  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “  What  relation  is  lie  to  you  ?  ” 

“  He’s  spoons  on  my  sister  Daisy.” 

The  captain  laughed. 

“1  hope  she’s  like  her  brother,”  said 
he. 

The  two  culprits  laughed  vociferously. 
It  was  worth  anything  to  them  to  get 
the  captain  in  a  good-humour. 

“  Well,  if  that’s  the  case,”  said  Ainger, 
“I  shan’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
you.  You’ve  no  right  on  this  floor; 
you  know  that.  It'  he  chooses  to  let 
you  be,  he’ll  have  to  keep  you  in  order. 

I  don’t  pity  him  in  the  room  under¬ 
neath.” 

“  I  say,  do  you  think  he  could  hear  us 
easily — when  we  were  playing?” 

“  Oh  no,  not  at  all,”  said  the  captain, 
laughing. 

“  Really !  I  say,  Ainger,  perhaps 
we’d  better  have  a  study  upstairs,  after 
all.” 

“  Thanks  ;  not  if  I  know-  it.  You 
might  pitch  over  my  head  instead  of 
his.  I  suppose,  too,  lie’s  allowed  you  to 
set  up  that  dog  1  ” 

“Yes;  it’s  a.  present  from  Dig’s 
mother.  I  say,  lie’s  not  a  bad-looking 
beast,  is  he  ?  ” 

“Who?  Dig?  Not  so  very,”  said  the 
captain,  quite  relieved  to  be  able  to 
wash  his  hands  of  this  precious  couple. 

He  departed,  leaving  the  two  worthies 
in  a  state  of  bewildered  jubilation. 

“What  a  splendid  lark!”  exclaimed  i 
Arthur.  “We  shall  be  able  to  do  just 
what  we  like  all  the  term.  There  !  ' 
we’re  in  luck.  Mark  thinks  Ainger ’s  ! 
looking  after  us  ;  and  Ainger  will  think 
Mark ’s  looking  after  us  ;  and,  Diggy, 
my  boy,  nobody  will  look  after  us  ex¬ 
cept  Smiley — eh,  old  dog  ?  ” 

Smiley,  who  had  wonderfully  reco¬ 
vered  since  an  hour  ago,  here  made  a 


playful  run  at  the  speaker’s  heels  under 
the  belief  that  the  football  had  recom¬ 
menced  ;  and  the  heartrending  yelps 
which  Railsford  heard  in  the  room 
below  a  few  moments  later  were  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  endeavour  to  detach  the 
playful  pet’s  teeth  from  the  trouser- 
ends  of  his  owner’s  friends. 

The  Master  of  the  Shell  retired  to 
!  bed  that  night  doubtful  about  his  boys, 
and  doubtful  about  himself.  He  was 
excellent  at  shutting  stable  doors  after 
the  abstraction  of  the  horses,  and  could 
see  a  blunder  clearly  after  it  had  been 
committed.  Still,  hope  sprang  eternal 
in  the  breast  of  Mark  Railsford.  He 
would  return  to  the  charge  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  Mean¬ 
while  he  would  go  to  sleep. 

The  discussion  in  the  captain’s  room 
had  been  not  unanimous. 

“Well,”  said  Felgate,  when  Ainger 
returned,  “how  do  you  like  him  ?” 

“I  don’t  fancy  I  shall  get  on  with 
him.” 

“  Poor  beggar  !  ”  drawled  Barnworth. 
“  I  thought  he  might  have  been  a  good 
deal  worse,  myself.” 

“So  did  I,”  said  Stafford.  “He  was 
quite  shy.” 

“No  wonder,  considering  who  his 
visitors  were.  We  were  all  shy,  for  the 
matter  of  that.” 

“And  I,”  said  Felgate,  “intend  to 
remain  shy.  I  don’t  like  the  animal. 
He’s  too  fussy  for  me.” 

“  .Just  what  he  ought  to  be,  but  isn’t. 
He’ll  let  things  go  on,  and  make  us 
responsible.  Cool  cheek  !  ”  said  Ainger. 
“  However,  the  row  overhead  will  wake 
him  up  now  and  then.  Fancy,  young 
Herapath,  unless  he’s  making  a  joke, 
which  isn’t  much  in  his  line,  says  Rails¬ 
ford  ’s  engaged  to  his  sister  ;  and  on  that 
account  the  young  beggar  and  his 


precious  chum  get  leave  to  have  Sykes’ 
study  and  do  what  they  like.  They 
may,  for  all  I  shall  interfere.  If  it’s  a 
family  affair,  you  don’t  catch  me  poking 
my  nose  into  it  !  ” 

“Engaged,  is  he?”  cried  Felgate,, 
laughing.  “  What  a  joke  !  ” 

“  It’s  nothing  to  do  with  us,”  said 
Barnworth  “  whether  he  is  or  not.” 

“Unless  he  goes  in  for  favouritism; 
which  it  seems  he  is  doing,”  said  Ainger. 

“  Well,  even  so,  you’ve  washed  your 
hands  of  young  Herapath,  and  he’s  a 
lucky  chap.  But  having  done  so,  I  don’t 
see  what  it  matters  to  us  how  many 
wives  or  sweethearts  he  has.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Ainger,  who 
was  still  discontented,  “  we  shall  get 
no  more  backing  from  him  than  we  did 
from  Moss.  I  don’t  care  twopence 
about  that  young  ass  Herapath  ;  but  if 
the  house  is  to  go  on  as  it  was  last  term, 
and  we  are  to  be  interfered  with  by 
Bickers  and  nobody  to  stand  up  for  us, 
we  may  as  well  shut  up  at  once,  and  let 
him  appoint  new  prefects.” 

“  Yes,  but  are  you  sure  he  won’t  back 
us  up  ?  ”  drawled  Barnworth.  “  I’m  not 
a  betting-man,  like  Stafford,  but  I  have 
a  notion  he’ll  come  out  on  our  side.” 

Ainger  grunted  sceptically,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  to  unpack  ;  where¬ 
at  his  comrades  left  him. 

Few  persons  at  Grandcourt  gave  the 
captain  of  Railsford’s  house  credit 
for  being  as  honest  as  he  was  short- 
temperecl,  and  as  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  house  as  he  was  short-sighted  as 
to  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  And 
yet  Ainger  was  all  this ;  and  when  he 
went  to  bed  that  night  Railsford  him¬ 
self  did  not  look  forward  more  anxiously 
to  the  opening  term  than  did  his  first 
lieutenant. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THREE  FAMOUS  BOYS. 

By  Richard  Heath. 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 


nr. 

I^rom  the  Soldier  who  came  to  defend  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  Europe  at  a  moment  of 
great  peril,  to  the  Reformer  who  helped  so 
much  tn  found  it.  we  must  take  a  leap  back  I 
of  a  century  and  a  half.  Martin  Luther  was 
horn  in  a  miner’s  cottage  in  Eisleben  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  November  10,  1483.  His 
father’s  labour  would  not  in  any  case  have 
afforded  at  that  time  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  but  things  were  rendered  peculiarly 
hard  by  Hans  Luther’s  notion  that  he  must 
he  his  own  providence.  So  when  this  thrifty 
man  sent  his  little  six -years-old  hoy  to 
school  at  Eisenach,  lie  left  him  to  go  about 
from  house  to  house  singing  carols  to  get 
his  daily  food,  Moreover,  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  stern  disciplinarians,  even  the 
mother  beating  little  Martin  until  the  blood 
came,  but  this  was  nothing  to  the  school¬ 
master,  who,  in  one  day  Hogged  him  fifteen 
times.  Such  was  Martin  Luther’s  life  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  then 
at  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  still  begging 
his  bread  in  company  with  other  poor  boys. 
What  an  education  in  cowardice  and  ser¬ 
vility  !  One  day,  Luther  relates,  the  little 
band  were  begging  In  a  village,  and  a 
peasant  came  out  of  his  house  and  called 


to  them  in  a  rough  voice,  “Where  are  you, 
boys?”  They  fled  like  a  flock  of  sheep; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  understood  that 
the  peasant  wanted  to  feed  them  that  they 
gained  confidence  and  came  back. 

Shrewd  father  Hans,  meanwhile,  was 
saving  his  money,  and  had  got  enough  to 
work  two  forges  of  his  own.  However,  he 
;  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  waste  any  of  it  on 
,  food  for  Martin,  though  he  valued  education 
j  sufficiently  to  send  him  to  Eisenach.  One 
day  the  poor  boy  was  more  than  usually 
|  unfortunate,  and  sadly  meditating  whether 
after  all  he  had  better  not  give  up  altogether 
and  go  and  work  in  the  mines,  when  a  kind, 
motherly  face  appeared  at  a  door  and 
beckoned  him  in.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Conrad  Cotta,  and  these  charitable  people 
were  so  kind  as  to  keep  the  boy  four  years, 
until  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  Eisenach. 
Under  Dame  Ursula  his  soul  grew,  and  he 
became  not  only  proficient  in  such  literature 
and  science  as  were  taught  in  those  days, 
but  learnt  to  play  both  on  the  lute  and  the 
flute, 

Hans  Luther  was  a  poor  man  as  long  as 
he  cut  wood  himself,  or  worked  in  the  mine, 
but  since  he  had  kept  workmen  and  found 
persons  benevolent  enough  to  provide  for 
his  son,  he  had  grown  rich.  As  the  boy 


turned  out  clever,  he  would  make  him  a 
;  lawyer.  Other  people’s  goodness  had  ena- 
!  bled  him  to  get  this  ability,  other  people’s 
|  badness  should  render  it  a  source  of  wealth. 

:  So  shrewd  Hans  determined  to  send  his 
son  to  the  U niversity  of  Erfurt,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  lie  was  prepared  to  pay 
the  cost. 

1  But  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  thought, 
for  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  people 
who  were  willing  to  keep  his  son  for  years 
that  he  might  be  a  scholar,  probably  had 
|  notions  of  their  own  as  to  the  object  of  life, 

I  and  might  have  indoctrinated  the  boy  with 
the  same.  For  example,  Martin  had  learnt 
|  that  there  was  no  real  success  except  in 
doing  the  will  of  God.  “  To  pray  well,” 
said  he,  “is  more  than  half  my  study.” 
Wfiai  was  the  result?  God  opened  his 
|  min  and  the  young  man  saw  things  others 
|  did  not  see.  He  understood,  for  instance, 

\  Cicero  and  Virgil  in  a  way  students  only 
working  for  a  degree  could  never  have 
!  done,  entering  into  the  thoughts  of  the  old 
classics  and  comprehending  the  object  of 
their  writings  in  a  quite  peculiar  manner. 

Martin  thought  his  father  astoundingly 
generous,  and  had  not  the  least  intention  to 
do  anything  but  satisfy  his  wishes.  How¬ 
ever,  this  passion  for  really  understanding 
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his  authors  was  dangerous.  A  wise  young- 
man  would  have  keen  content  with  learning- 
just  what  was  expected,  and  no  more,  as 
the  best  way  of  passing  the  examinations 
and  making  a  fortune  in  the  Church  or  the 
Law.  Unfortunately,  Martin  had  no  such 
ideas,  so  when  he  should  have  been  cram¬ 
ming  himself  with  Aristotle  or  Erigena,  he 
was  wrapt  in  ecstacy  over  an  old  Bible 
he  had  fished  up  out  of  the  dust  of  ages  in 
the  library  of  Erfurt. 

There  is  a  singular  passage  in  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  where  the  seer  is  told  to  eat  a  little 
book,  which  an  angel  gives  him ;  he  eats 
and  finds  it  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  when 
swallowed  very  bitter.  This  happened  to 
Luther  ;  nothing  more  sweet  than  his  first 
readings  of  the  long-hidden  Word,  but  once 
digested,  he  became  ill  in  body  and  mind. 
An  old  priest  who  pitied  his  misery  told 
him  God  would  yet  make  him  a  man  and 
give  him  power  to  console  others.  But  lie 
had  to  learn  first  a  great  many  unpleasant 
things  about  himself,  and  very  profoundly 
to  feel  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  and  the 
importance  of  eternity. 

He  began  in  fact  to  see  all  things  now  in 
the  light  of  another  world.  He  is  told  one 
of  his  companions  is  assassinated,  he  is 
caught  in  a  storm,  the  thunder  rolls,  the 
lightning  flashes.  “  What,”  he  asks,  “will 
become  of  me  were  I  now  to  die  ?  ”  He 
must  be  holy,  and  to  be  holy  he  must  go 
into  a  convent,  and  into  a  convent  he  goes. 
AVhat  a  chagrin  for  old  Hans  !  No  wonder 
he  sent  his  son  an  indignant  letter,  with¬ 
drawing  from  him  all  his  favour  and  all  his 
affection.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  young- 
monk  suggested  that  his  father  ought  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  his  best  to  God ,  even  to 
yielding  up  his  Isaac.  Old  Hans  did  not 
wish  to  be  an  Abraham,  he  considered  a 
bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
and  though  he  did  not  despise  the  world  to 
come,  he  preferred  the  promise  of  that  which 
now  is.  And  so  it  happened  that  since  Hans 
would  not  give  up  one  son  he  was  obliged 
to  part  with  three,  for  the  plague  broke  out 
and  two  of  Martin’s  brothers  died.  These 
troubles  rather  melted  the  old  man,  but  I 


even  in  reconciliation  he  considered  he  owed 
Martin  a  grudge,  for  when  Luther  told  his 
father  what  led  him  to  enter  a  convent, 
Hans  gruffly  replied,  “God  grant  that  what 
you  took  for  a  sign  from  heaven  may  not 
have  been  a  phantom  of  the  devil.  ” 

But  this  parental  unkindness  was  nothing 
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to  the  trouble  the  young  monk  had  to  go 
through  from  his  own  mind  and  heart.  He 
wanted  to  be  holy,  and  sin  stuck  to  him 
like  the  coat  of  Nessus  ;  his  whole  being- 
seemed  poisoned,  so  that,  like  Hercules  in 
the  old  fable  referred  to,  he  felt  he  could 
get  no  relief  except  he  got  rid  of  himself. 
This  he  tried  hard  to  do  by  vigils,  fastings, 
and  other  austerities,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  succeed,  as  far  as  his  body  was  concerned, 


but  then,  alas  !  these  things  only  made  the 
soul  comparatively  stronger,  and  its  disease 
more  tormenting.  However,  he  was  rapidly 
consuming  the  flesh,  he  looked  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  often  fainted  away  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  Once  they  found  him  lying 
insensible  on  the  floor  of  his  cell.  They 
brought  the  choir-boys,  who  softly  chanted 
an  anthem,  and  Brother  Martin  opened  his 
eyes. 

The  Augustine  monks  at  Erfurt  were  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  true  Christian  for  their 
Vicar-general.  When  he  came  to  Erfurt, 
and  saw  Brother  Martin,  he  told  him  that 
since  Jesus  Christ  had  suffered  death  itself 
on  his  behalf,  he  ought  not  thus  to  martyrise 
his  body.  “As  to  holiness,”  he  said,  “it 
begins  and  ends  in  the  love  of  God.” 

“It  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself,”  thought 
Luther,  “  who  consoles  me  by  such  sweet 
and  health-giving  words.  ”  But  Dr.  Staupitz 
was  too  sensible  to  think  that  any  word  he 
might  say  would  be  equal  to  what  the  young- 
monk  could  find  out  for  himself,  so  he  gave 
him  a  Bible  and  told  him  to  study  it.  Em¬ 
ail  was  not*yet  clear,  and  the  clouds  were 
not  quite  gone. . 

Again  Martin  Luther  fell  sick,  and  as  he 
lay  overwhelmed  with  despair,  he  com¬ 
plained  to  an  old  monk  who  sat  at  his 
bedside.  “  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,”  said  the  old  man,  simply,  and,  lie 
added,  “  you  must  believe  not  only  in  the 
forgiveness  of  David’s  sins  or  of  Peter’s  sins, 
but  of  your  own  ;  you  must  believe  that 
these  words  include  them.”  And  with  this 
the  light  shone  clearer  than  ever,  and  Luther 
was  like  Bunyan’s  pilgrim  when  the  burden 
rolled  off  his  back.  His  father  had  not 
wished  to  be  like  Abraham,  but  now  he, 
Martin  Luther,  was  unconsciously  so  lam- 
self,  for  he  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

And  gradually  it  became  clear  to  him 
that  this  was  the  one  great  source  of  power 
— power  for  a  single  individual  to  become 
good,  power  for  a  family,  or  a  city,  or  a 
nation,  or  the  whole  human  race  to  become 
good.  “  The  just,”  he  was  never  tired  of 
saying,  “  shall  live  by  faith.” 


WOLF-HUNTING  IN  RUSSIA. 

By  A.  G.  Nash,  of  St.  Petersburg, 

Author  of  “  My  First  Cruise  in  an  Ice-Boat,”  etc. 


ONE  naturally  connects  Russia  with 
wolves,  somehow  ;  but  the  tales,  from 
the  recollection  of  which  the  connection 
springs,  generally  represent  the  wolves  as 
the  hunters,  and  belated  travellers  as  the 
game. 

This  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  un¬ 
doubtedly  still  exists,  though  in  a  less 
degree  in  Russia  than  in  Siberia,  where  the 
vast  tracts  of  forest,  and  the  comparative 
fewness  of  inhabitants,  allow  the  wolves 
to  increase  and  multiply  in  perfect  security. 
But  in  Russia  the  numbers  are  kept  down 
partly  by  hunting  and  partly  by  poisoning  ;  I 
for  the  peasants,  whose  cattle  and  sheep  I 
suffer  pretty  severely  from  these  depreda¬ 
tions,  are  accustomed  to  place  poisoned 
meat  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  forests, 
which  the  wolves  in  their  nocturnal  rambles 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  find  and  devour. 
Hunting,  however,  is  to  English  minds,  at  \ 
any  rate,  a  more  legitimate  manner  of  j 
thinning  their  numbers  ;  and  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  hunting  them  which  I  pro-  j 
pose  to  describe.  As  a  rule,  wolves  are  not  i 
to  be  seen  at  all  in  the  summer ;  they  are 
then  occupied  in  producing  and  bringing  up 
their  young,  though  if  you  could  penetrate 
to  the  middle  of  a  forest,  through  thick  I 


undergrowth  and  across  shaking  bogs,  you 
might  come  upon  the  lair  of  a  family  of 
wolves.  A  clear  space  trampled  down  in 
the  long  grass,  strewn  with  bones,  fur,  and 
feathers,  forms  the  home,  the  approaches 
to  which  are  easily  marked — narrow  paths 
radiating  from  it,  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
pater  and  materfamilias  when  going  and 
returning  in  their  expeditions  to  fill  the 
larder.  But  your  curiosity  might  prove 
dangerous  to  you,  for  wolves,  in  common 
with  other  animals,  are  very  ferocious 
Avhen  occupied  with  their  young,  and  a 
full-grown  wolf  is  no  contemptible  antago¬ 
nist,  even  at  odds,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you 
afterwards  by  an  adventure  which  happened 
to  myself. 

The  one  danger  from  wolves  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  the  chance  of  a  bite  from  a  mad  one. 
I  have  heard  many  heartrending  stories 
from  the  peasants  of  little  children  de¬ 
stroyed  in  this  way,  one  »f  which  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  many  of  the  same 
kind.  Two  years  ago  I  was  staying  at  a 
country  house  in  the  Moscow  Government. 
At  the  end  of  the  grounds  ran  a  small 
river,  wh*se  banks  sloped  gradually  up 
into  a  hill  densely  covered  with  pines,  and 
which,  in  the  fierce  heat  of  July,  looked 


deliciously  cool  and  shady.  Naturally,  I 
used  to  run  down  every  morning  before 
breakfast  for  a  bathe,  and  enjoyed  myself 
immensely,  splashing  into  the  cool  water, 
with  the  scent  of  the  pines  filling  the  air, 
and  the  sun  blazing  in  a  cloudless  sky 
which  seemed  still  more  delicately  blue 
from  the  contrast  of  the  dark-green  foliage 
of  the  pine-trees. 

One  morning,  however,  an  old  pea¬ 
sant  somewhat  spoiled  my  appreciation 
of  the  spot  by  relating  to  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident,  which  had  taken  place  the 
previous  summer:  —  “Eight  little  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  village,  all  of  whom  were 
between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  bathing  at  this  precise  spot.  In  the 
midst  of  their  laughter  and  sport,  a  large 
wolf  suddenly  issued  from  the  pine-wood, 
and  made  towards  the  group.  The  children 
— hardy  young  peasants  that  they  were— 
felt  little  alarm  ;  and  the  eldest  of  them, 
knowing  the  ordinary  cowardice  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  threw  a  stone  at  him,  while  the  others 
shouted.  Nothing  daunted,  the  maddened 
brute  rushed  on  them,  biting  right  and  left, 
and,  checked  by  the  river,  again  disappeared 
in  the  wood.  The  cries  of  the  poor  children 
at  length  brought  assistance,  but  six  of 
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them  developed  symptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
and  succumbed  to  their  injuries.” 

As  summer  declines  into  autumn,  and 
the  cubs  are  no  longer  so  dependent,  wolves 
may  often  be  seen  early  in  the  morning, 
returning  from  their  nocturnal  hunting  ; 
they  leave  the  forests  after  sunset  and  steal 
out  into  open  steppes,  where  the  shepherds 
sit  and  watch  their  Hocks  all  night,  en¬ 
camped  in  little  temporary  straw  huts 
encircling  a  blazing  lire.  Very  often  a  sheep 
or  a  stray  calf  is  carried  oil',  but  the  men 
are  never,  or  very  rarely,  attacked  ;  a  dash 
is  made  from  the  darkness — the  helpless 
animal  seized  in  the  powerful  jaws  of  its 
enemy — and  before  the  shepherds  can  do 
aught  to  rescue  their  property,  the  wolf  is 
lost  again  in  the  midnight  darkness. 

The  part  of  Russia  in  which  I  was  living 
was  the  Government  of  Yoronesch,  one  of 
the  southern  governments  watered  by  the 
Don,  and  in  extent  about  equal  to  England 
and  Wales.  It  is  partly  situated  in  Little 
Russia,  and  the  Hat  open  steppe  stretches 
away  like  a  motionless  sea,  till  it  melts  into 
the  sky-line.  Forests  stand  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  in  great  belts,  but.  having  left  these, 
you  may  journey  thirty  or  forty  miles 
without  seeing  a  single  tree;  heather,  grass, 
and  winding  ravines  of  silvery  sand  succeed 
one  another  in  rather  a  monotonous  fashion ; 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
steppe  is  under  cultivation,  and  patches  of 
growing  corn  occasionally  offer  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  eye. 

The  season  for  wolf-hunting  commences 
about  the  end  of  September,  but  before 
hunting  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  which 
forest  the  wolves  are  living,  and  how  many 
there  are  in  the  family.  I  often  used  to  go 
with  Nikita,  the  old  huntsman,  to  “howl  ” 
them,  as  it  is  called.  We  start  at  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  on  horseback 
for  a  forest  ten  miles  distance  from  the 
house,  and  having  fastened  up  our  horses 
at  a  considerable  distance,  creep  quietly  into 
the  bushes. 

All  is  perfectly  silent  except  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs  in  the  marshes  which  lie  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  and  those  mysterious 
creaks  and  groans  which  wood  seems  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  uttering  at  night,  even  when 
converted  into  furniture.  Nikita  now  puts 
himself  into  most  remarkable  contortions. 
Kneeling  on  the  ground,  he  covers  his  face 
withhis  hands, compressing  his  nostrils  with 
his  two  little  fingers,  while  his  thumbs  are 
stuffed  into  his  earn  ;  then  he  commences  to 
howl  like  a  full-grown  wolf — a  long,  dreary, 
blood-curdling  sound,  which  re-echoes  under 
t lie  dim  arches  of  the  forest.  The  sound, 
rising  at  its  climax  to  the  full  power  of  his 
lungs,  is  borne  away  through  the  silent 
night  till  it  catches  the  ears  of  the  dogs  of  a 
village  about  two  miles  oft’,  which  com¬ 
mence  a  chorus  of  angry,  yet  frightened  bark¬ 
ing.  Again  Nikita  repeats  the  sound,  and 
presently  the  answer  comes  back  to  us  from 
the  forest — the  voice  of  the  cubs  answering 
the  supposed  howl  of  their  parent. 

“One,  two,  three,  four — ah,  yes  ! — five,” 
says  Nikita  in  a  whisper  to  me. 

Again  the  old  hunter  addresses  himself  to 
the  task,  and  howls  in  the  voice  of  a  “peri- 
arok,”  or  two-year-old  wolf.  This  time 
their  amiable  mamma  answers,  and  the 
sound  grows  louder  as  they  all  approach  us. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  he  has  calculated 
the  number  rightly,  Nikita  repeats  the 
howl  of  the  old  male  wolf,  whom  his  family 
lielieves  to  be  returning  home  thus  early 
witli  plunder.  The  chorus  replies,  only 
they  are  quite  close  notv,  although  we  can¬ 
not  see  them.  Rut  by  this  time  the  she- 
wolf  is  suspicious,  and,  silencing  the  eubs 
with  suppressed  angry  snarls,  retreats  has¬ 
tily  through  the  forest  to  her  lair.  The 
accuracy  with  which  a  good  huntsman  imi¬ 
tates  tlie  various  howls  of  wolves  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  So  thoroughly  are  the  animals 
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themselves  deceived,  that  very  often  they 
approach  within  twenty  yards  of  the  man 
j  before  they  are  aware  of  their  mistake. 

Well,  now  for  the  actual  hunting.  The 
|  meet  at  the  house  is  arranged  for  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  four  o’clock.  It  is  cold,  dark,  and 
damp,  and  the  crust  of  black  bread  and  the 
glass  of  milk  seem  but  sorry  fare  when  ment- 
tally  contrasted  with  the  hissing,  glowing 
samovar,  which  will  welcome  the  later  risers. 
However,  “a  la  guerre,  comme  a  la  guerre,” 
and  we  are  all  soon  in  the  saddle.  The 
sight  outside  the  house  seems  quite  pic¬ 
turesque.  Ten  or  twelve  men,  dressed  in 
well-wadded  hunting-coats,  with  short 
skirts,  tall  sheepskin  hats  with  red  cloth 
tops,  and  the  inevitable  high  Russian  boots, 
and  mounted  on  sturdy  steppe  horses, 
with  Cossack  saddles  and  bridles  ;  each  man 
with  a  dagger  or  hunting-sword  buckled 
to  his  side,  and  holding  a  couple  of  gaunt 
wolf-hounds  on  a  long  leash.  The  under¬ 
huntsman  is  busy  coupling  together  the 
harriers,  while  Nikita  winds  his  horn  to 
summon  the  loiterers.  At  length  all  is 
ready,  and  we  move  off- into  the  wide  limit¬ 
less  steppe,  which  lies  shrouded  in  semi¬ 
obscurity,  and  looks  particularly  weird  and 
uncanny  in  the  uncertain  light.  Rut  the 
merry  ring  of  the  bugle,  and  the  pistol-like 
crack  of  the  heavy  “arapniki,”  or  whips, 
which  the  hunters  carry  bandolier  fashion 
when  not  in  use,  soon  dispel  all  thoughts 
but  those  of  the  sport  on  which  we  are  bent; 
and  “while  the  light  hangs  on  the  dew- 
locks  of  the  night,”  as  Herrieh  poetically 
says,  we  ride  over  the  heather  and  sand  in 
the  direction  of  the  isolated  forest,  or 
“island”  (as  it  is  termed  in  the  language 
of  Russia,  vencrie),  where  the  wolves  are 
harbouring.  The  harriers  are  coupled  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  short  chain  connecting  their  col¬ 
lars  ;  some  trot  contentedly  along,  while 
others  pull  so  desperately  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  that  sometimes  it  seems  that  suffoca¬ 
tion  of  both  the  obstinate  little  brutes  is 
only  averted  by  the  well-timed  application 
of  the  whip  by  the  huntsman. 

Presently  the  sun  rises,  and  a  glorious 
sight  it  is  as  his  level  beams  strike  across 
the  steppe,  crimsoning  the  unbroken  masses 
of  cloud,  and  chasing  away  the  mists  which 
cling  to  the  tall  grass.  And  his  light  is 
needed,  for  if  not  very  cautious  you  may 
suddenly  fall,  horse  and  man,  into  one  of 
the  numerous  ravines  worn  by  the  torrents 
of  spring  and  winter.  The  herbage  grows 
green  and  luxuriant,  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  gully,  which  is  generally  about  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  varying  in  width  from  three 
or  four  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  the 
steppe,  though  described  generally  as  level, 
is  often  cut  into  broad  sandy  valleys,  re¬ 
sembling  the  bed  of  some  ancient  river  long 
ago  dried  up  and  forgotten.  The  banks  are, 
as  I  have  said,  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
steep,  and  often  overhanging,  and  the  task 
of  descending  safely,  while  one  hand  is 
occupied  with  the  long  leash  on  which  your 
hounds  are  straining,  and  your  attention 
divided  between  them  and  the  horse,  is  by 
no  means  easy  until  constant  practice  has 
rendered  it  familiar.  A  Cossack,  or  steppe, 
horse  is  the  only  animal  suitable  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  for  an  English  home,  unaccustomed  to 
the  country,  would  infallibly  break  his  own 
or  his  rider’s  neck.  The  horse  finds  its  way 
up  and  down  the  most  difficult  places,  but 
of  course  the  danger  of  these  ravines  be¬ 
comes  evident  when  the  horse  approaches 
the  brink  at  full  speed  during  the  hunt,  his 
rider  being  unable  to  see  it,  if  he  is  unaware 
of  its  proximity,  till  he  is  within  half  a 
dozen  yards. 

Rut  here  we  are  at  the  forest  chosen  for 
to-day’s  sport.  Nikita  rides  up  to  each 
hunter  in  turn,  appointing  to  each  his  place, 
and  in  a  few  words  explaining  the  “  general 
idea  ”  of  the  hunt — to  wit,  the  point  where 
the  harriers  will  be  thrown  in,  the  line 


likely  to  lie  taken  by  the  wolves  when  they 
break  cover,  and  so  on.  Soon  the  whole 
hunt  is  placed,  each  man  standing  at  about 
eight  hundred  yards  distance  from  the 
other,  and  either  concealed  in  a  depression 
in  the  ground,  and  behind  natural  objects, 
such  as  an  isolated  group  of  bushes,  or  else 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  forest  as- 
to  escape  the  attention  of  a  hunted  animal. 

The  harriers  are  now  put  into  the  forest, 
accompanied  by  the  two  huntsmen,  who 
crack  their  whips  and  halloo  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  with  the  double  object  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  hounds  and  frightening  the 
wolves.  As  we  sit  here  waiting  for  the 
music  of  the  hounds,  let  us  look  at  the 
points  of  the  fine  wolf-hounds  on  my  leash 
as  they  sit  on  end,  facing  the  wood,  with 
ears  pricked  forward  in  the  same  direction. 
They  are  about  thirty  inches  in  height,  with 
long,  silky  hair  and  feathery  tails ;  in 
colour  white,  with  the  exception  of  head 
and  ears,  which  are  brown  and  black,  and 
a  patch  of  brown  on  the  back  or  side.  In 
shape  they  resemble  greyhounds,  but  are 
more  strongly  built,  wit  h  broad,  deep  chests, 
formidable  jaws,  and  long,  clean  limbs,  on 
which  the  thigh-muscles  bulge  out  promi¬ 
nently.  The  leash  passes  through  a  ring 
set  on  a  pivot  in  the  collar  of  each  hound, 
and  passes  up  into  the  left  hand  of  the 
horseman  :  the  other  end  is  formed  into  a 
loop,  which  passes  over  the  right  shoulder 
and  under  the  left  arm  ;  but  in  order  to 
manage  the  dogs  properly  both  “reins,”  so 
to  speak,  of  the  leash  must  be  arranged 
between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  free  end  may  be  dropped 
easily  to  allow  the  leash  to  run  through  the 
rings  without  entanglement  when  the  dogs 
are  slipped. 

Hark !  one  of  the  hounds  is  giving  tongue  ; 
another  chimes  in,  and  now  the  forest 
echoes  to  the  chorus,  which  continues  with¬ 
out  intermission  as  the  hounds  drive  the 
prey  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Faraway, 
at  the  very  extremity,  a  hare  breaks  cover 
at  last,  but  is  allowed  to  escape  in  safety  ; 
for  to-day  we  shall  only  slip  our  dogs  on 
wolves,  who  frequently  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stealing  away  while  another  ani¬ 
mal  is  being  hunted. 

The  harriers  are  beaten  off-  the  scent,  and 
again  there  is  an  anxious  wait  till  the 
music  bursts  out  once  more.  Now,  with 
head  erect,  disdainful  of  concealment,  the 
male  wolf — the  head  of  the  family — lounges 
into  the  open  and  goes  straight  ahead  at  an 
awkward  -  looking  pace,  half  trot,  half 
canter.  The  wolf-hounds  strain  on  the 
leash  and  spring  several  feet  into  the  air, 
trying  to  wriggle  their  heads  out  of  the 
collars  ;  while  the  horses  share  their  excite¬ 
ment  and  make  ineffectual  attempts  to 
bolt. 

The  wolf  seems  to  be  going  very  slowly, 
and  it  is  a  great  temptation  :  some  arden  t 
soul  yields  to  it ;  and,  loosing  his  hounds, 
with  the  usual  cry  of  “  oo-loo-loo  ”  (a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  cm  loup  cm  loup),  he  dashes  oft" 
in  pursuit.  Cruel  disillusion  !  Not  one 
hound  in  fifty  can  overtake  an  old  wolf  who 
has  the  start  of  him  ;  and,  were  he  success¬ 
ful  in  overhauling  him,  would  have  his 
pains  for  nothing  ;  for,  without  the  aid  of 
three  or  four  comrades,  he  v'ould  be  unable 
even  to  stop  the  wolf’s  progress.  The 
hounds  shoot  off’  like  arrow's,  the  horse  is 
at  his  top  speed,  but  the  wolf,  changing  his 
shuffle  for  a  long  swinging  gallop,  surely 
forges  ahead,  till  we  lose  sight  of  the  chase 
in  the  distance. 

“  No,  no,  Mr.  Wolf  !  That  little  trick 
of  yours  has  succeeded  too  many  times 
already  ;  it  won’t  wash  this  time  !  ”  Such  is 
my  mental,  and  perhaps  audible  remark,  as  I 
take  up  my  ground  again  behind  a  clump  of 
bushes,  having  reduced  my  horse  and  dogs 
to  a  state  of  comparative  calmness. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SEA  FOLK-LORE. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Marine  Staff  of  the  Meteorological  Office. 


PART  II. 


mHE  euphonious  epithets  “shellbacks,” 
JL  “barnacles,”  and  others,  are  applied  to  ! 
the  “men  before  the  mast.  ”  Foreign  seamen 
are  always  either  ‘  ‘  Dagos  ”  or  “  Dutchmen.  ” 
The  former,  if  Spaniards,  Greeks,  or  : 
Southern  races  ;  the  latter,  if  belonging  to  J 
Northern  climes.  The  term  “  Dutch,” 
which  was  originally  used  by  the  old  Teu¬ 
tons  to  express  their  superiority,  has  now  j 
become  a  term  of  reproach  among  seamen. 

“  They  work  like  horses  and  spend  their 
money  like  asses,”  for  at  sea  the  captain  is 
an  absolute  monarch,  while  on  shore  “  Poor 
Jack  ”  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  “land-sharks  ” 
which  infest  the  parts  of  our  seaports 
affected  by  seamen.  A  policeman  at  the 
East  of  London  saw  a  sailor  wending  his 
way  home,  when  rosy-fingered  Aurora  was 
on  the  horizon,  with  merely  a  newspaper 
wrapped  around  his  manly  form.  The 
policeman  jokingly  said,  “  You  must  have 
had  very  heavy  weather,  Jack,  to  be  under  ! 
such  short  sail !  ”  and  the  seaman  replied, 
“There  is  a  poor  fellow  astern  of  me  had 
heavier,  for  he  is  running  under  bare 
poles  !  ”  Sure  enough  a  seaman  came  by  | 
at  full  speed,,  as  Milton  says, 

“.  .  .  .  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty  .  .  .  ." 

Both  had  been  robbed  of  money  and  clothing 
— “skinned”  while  under  the  influence  of 
drink. 

The  cry  “  Splice  the  main  brace  !  ”  which 
signifies  that  grog  is  about  to  be  served  out 
to  the  men  after  some  arduous  duty,  is  now 
but  seldom  heard.  Sometimes  an  incautious 
passenger  ascends  the  rigging,  and  is  quickly  | 
followed  by  one  of  the  crew,  who  professes  I 
to  be  about  to  lash  the  landsman  to  the 
shrouds  unless  he  “  pays  his  footing.  ”  A  J 
bottle  of  grog  is  generally  forthcoming  in  j 
payment  of  the  line  lie  has  incurred. 

Homeward-bound  from  a  long  voyage,  lie 
is  “  Jack  from  India,  all  money  and  no  | 
clothes,”  and  when  passing  an  outward- 
bounder,  brings  up  his  ‘  ‘  rusty  plate  and 
pannikin,”  which  he  beats  with  his  iron 
spoon  most  ostentatiously,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  men  who,  being  out  only  a  few  days, 
have  bright  tinware. 

Sailors  generally  obtain  an  “  advance  ”  of 
a  month’s  pay  before  the  ship  sails.  The 
Legislature  have  attempted  to  abolish  this, 
because  Jack  had  to  pay  an  enormous  per¬ 
centage  to  induce  the  Jews  to  cash  the 
“  advance  note,”  which  was  made  payable 
after  the  ship  had  left  port.  The  law, 
heralded  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
is,  however,  evaded,  for  the  sailor  agrees  to 
serve  for  one  shilling  for  the  first  month, 
and  has  a  “bonus  note”  for  the  balance, 
which  serves  exactly  the  same  purposes  as 
the  old  “  advance  note,”  which  is  now 
illegal.  Jack  has  consequently  spent  one 
month’s  pay  prior  to  joining  his  ship,  and 
until  this  period  has  elapsed  he  is  working 
up  the  “dead  horse.”  In  some  ships,  on 
the  completion  of  this  prepaid  period,  an 
effigy  of  a  horse  is  rigged  up,  carried  round 
the  decks  with  acclamation,  and  finally  cast 
into  the  deep  with  mock  solemnity. 

A  good  seaman  who  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  is  a  “  horse,”  or,  in  an  American  ship, 
“a  Rhode  Island  horse,  four  shoes  on  one 
foot,  and  drinks  out  of  a  bucket.”  What 
an  antediluvian  monster !  If  Jack  takes 
pains  to.  hold  on  to  the  yard  when  the  sail 
is  flapping  with  tremendous  force,  he  is 
exhorted  to  have  “  one  hand  for  the  owner 
and  one  for  yourself.”  Mad  with  rage,  he 


lets  go  both  hands  to  pick  up  the  sail,  nar¬ 
rowly  escapes  destruction,  and  hears, 
“  Take  care,  there  are  no  pensions  here  !  ” 

The  food  is  sometimes  scarce  and  of  very 
inferior  quality.  The  salt  beef  is  “maho¬ 
gany,”  for  when  boiled  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  hard  wood,  or  “  salt 
horse,”  which  is  very  suggestive  : 

“  Salt  horse,  salt  horse,  what  brought  you  here  ? 

You've  carried  turf  for  many  a  year  ; 

From  Dubliu  quay  to  Ballyack 

You've  carried  turf  upon  your  back.” 

A  forecastle  ditty  has  the  following  lines  : 

“  Now,  my  lads,  we’re  in  sight  of  Holyhead, 

So,  captain,  no  more  of  your  maggoty  bread.” 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  Scotch  skipper 
whose  crew  complained  that  they  had  only 
two  potatoes  each  for  dinner ;  and,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  asked  for  more.  Surprised 
at  this  unwonted  audacity,  he  yelled  out, 
“Steward,  give  ’em  another  each,  and  let 
’em  bust !  ”  The  pudding  is  “  duff,”  pro¬ 
bably  from  rhyming  “  dough  ”  with 
“rough,”  as  it  consists  of  flour  and  water 
only.  Sailors  assert  that  this  vile  com¬ 
pound  is  so  heavy  that  if  a  man  fall  over¬ 
board  on  “duff”  day  the  waters  would 
close  over  his  head  for  ever.  To  express 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  man  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  “he  would  scorf  his  shipmates’ 
duff  in  a  squall,”  where  to  scorf  equals 
to  eat.  At  times  Jack  is  forced  to  allay 
the  pangs  of  hunger  by  taking  a  “reef  in 
his  stomach.”  This  is  accomplished  by 
tightening  his  belt  another  hole,  so  that  in 
time  he  gets  “  thin  enough  to  creep  through 
a  knot-hole.”  A  good  square  meal  is  a 
“  seven -heller,”  because  at  seven  bells — 
that  is,  7.30  or  11.30  a.m. — the  watch  below 
is  called  to  get  their  meals,  and  the 
“  doctor  ”  serves  them  with  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  scanty  fare.  In  English  ships  the 
food  is  carried  from  the  “galley,”  or  cook¬ 
house,  to  the  sailors’  quarters  in  small 
wooden  tubs  called  “kids,”  which  might 
serve  for  troughs  for  pigs.  There  is  “  a 
fair  wind  in  the  bread-barge  ”  when  the 
biscuits,  otherwise  “sea-cakes”  or  “hard 
tack,”  are  plentiful.  The  forecastle  in 
which  he  dwells  is,  in  point  of  comfort,  far 
below  the  hovels  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It 
is  “  like  a  troll’s  garret,  everything  on  top 
and  nothing  at  hand  ;  ”  and  there  is  an  un¬ 
written  law,  which  would  be  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  that 
the  captain  must  never  set  foot  inside  it. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  accommodation 
afforded,  except  a  few  rough  shelves  called 
“bunks,”  on  which  “Poor  Jack”  sleeps 
and  dreams  of  the  “sweet  little  cherub 
which  sits  up  aloft  ”  and  watches  over  his 
life.  The  sailor’s  table  is  his  lap  ;  his  chair 
is  Iris  chest.  Such  is  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
where  Britons  never,  never  are  slaves.  He 
is  liable  to  be  “roused  out  ”  of  his  sleep  at 
any  moment  to  face  the  biting  blast,  with 
the  unwelcome  formula,  “Do  you  hear  the 
news  ?  ”  which  is  used  when  calling  the 
watch  below  from  their  slumbers.  After  a 
hard  day’s  work  discharging  cargo  in  port 
the  moorings  of  the  ship  may  require  atten¬ 
tion  :  he  “  knocks  off  work  to  carry  deals.” 
Having  only  three  quarts  of  water  daily, 
served  out  for  all  purposes,  he  has  but  little 
to  spare  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  is 
obliged  to  have  “  a  lick  and  a  promise,”  or 
a  “privateer’s  wash.”  Sometimes  half  a 
bucket  of  water  is  used  in  succession  by 
seven  or  eight  men  on  Sunday  to  wash  off 


the  dirt  which  has  accumulated  during  the 
week  on  their  begrimed  faces.  A  lazy  man 
has  been  “seventeen  years  a  lower-deck 
sweeper  and  never  sprung  a  broom-handle,” 
i  having  used  not  more  than  sufficient  force 
to  impel  the  broom  lightly  across  the  deck. 
“  The  cowl  does  not  make  the  friar,”  neither 
does  the  garb  of  a  man-of-warsman  prove 
that  its  wearer  is  a  seaman.  The  merchant 
seaman,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  does  just  as 
he  pleases,  and  a  ship’s  company  never 
dress  alike,  as  “Johnny  all  taut”  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  whose  trousers  are  so  tight  in 
some  parts  and  so  loose  in  others  as  to  form 
a  good  joke  for  the  merchantman. 

His  ship  is  built  of  iron — “an  iron  tank.” 
In  fact,  one  ship  we  know  is  named  the 
Chaudiere.  The  “wooden  walls”  are  no 
more,  and  we  no  “  longer  build  ships  by  the 
mile  and  cut  them  off  as  we  want  them  ;  ” 
nor  are  they  coated  with  “British  paint,” 
as  the  Yankees  designate  coal-tar.  The 
steamship  men  call  the  sailing-ships  “  wind- 
'  jammers,”  and  the  seamen  of  the  latter  pity 
j  the  “Western  Ocean  labourers”  who  risk 
I  then-  lives  in  the  “  ocean  tramps,”  which  are 
:  those  dangerous  cargo  steamers  called  into 
i  existence  by  the  haste  to  get  rich  of  some 
unscrupulous  shipbuilders  and  managing 
:  owners.  This  class  of  steamer  led  to 
Plimsolls  attack  on  the  so-called  shipping 
:  interests.  Steam  has  exploded  the  old 
superstition  that  “  Friday  sail,  always 
fail,”  for  “Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.” 
The  Arctic  whalers,  however,  still  choose 
|  some  other  day  for  sailing.  We  have  no 
longer  “  hearts  of  oak,”  but  rather  men 
i  who  know  better  how  to  handle  a  chipping- 
i  hammer  and  a  screw-wrench  than  a  marline- 
i  spike  ;  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  we  require 
:  workers  in  iron  or  steel,  not  seamen.  In  bad 
|  weather  she  “ships  a  sea,”  or  “the  decks 
;  are  swept,”  and  some  poor  fellow  “goes  to 
I  Davy  Jones’s  locker,”  or  loses  the  “  number 
{  of  his  mess.”  Soon  the  work  goes  on  as 
before,  for,  as  the  sailor  says — 

“  Sometimes  we  ship  a  sea ; 

Sometimes  we  see  a  strip.” 

A  sailor  much  annoyed  at  the  quantity  of 
water  which  kept  coming  up  “the  rudder- 
trunk”  (i.c.,  the  hole  in  which  the  rudder 
works)  and  continually  deluging  him  as  he 
I  stood  at  the  wheel,  compared  her  most 
I  aptly  to  “an  old  bathing-machine.” 

The  “captain  shoots  the  sun” — that  is, 
he  takes  an  observation  with  the  sextant  of 
the  altitude  of  that  luminary  to  determine 
his  position  ;  and,  just  as  the  elementary 
schools  have  their  three  R’s,  so  has  he  “  the 
three  L’s  —  Lead,  Log,  and  Look-out.’ 
The  depth  of  water  under  the  ship  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  heaving  overboard  a  mass  of  lead, 
which  is  called  “the  blue  pigeon.”  The 
lead  has  a  bluish  tint,  and  in  its  parabolic 
flight  is  likened  to  the  carriers  of  the  air. 
The  lead  is  attached  to  a  line,  having  well- 
defined  intervals,  so  that  no  mistake  can 
arise. 


“  To  heave  the  lead  the  seaman  sprung, 

Aud  to  the  pilot  cheerily  sung, 

‘By  the  deep— nine.’” 

The  best  leadsmen  are  to  l>e  found  in  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Calcutta  pilots. 
English  merchant-seamen  are  never  trained 
in  this  most  essential  duty,  though  captains 
are  ofttimes  censured  severely  for  neglect  of 
the  lead. 

Jack  is  weatherwise,  and  says  “the more 
rain,  the  more  rest,”  which  he  alters,  if 
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overheard  by  the  officers,  to  “more  rain, 
more  grass.”  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  cirrus  clouds  of  the  weather  forecaster — 

“  A  mackerel  sky  anil  mares'  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails  ;  ” 

and  Virgil,  in  the  Georgies,  refers  in 
similar  terms  to  the  temiia  lance  vellera, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  pigs  are  said  to  be  gifted  with  the 
power  of  foretelling  storms,  and  when  rest¬ 
less  in  their  sty  are  “  shaking  up  their 
feathers  ”  to  make  their  rest  easier  in  the 
coming  gale.  The  electric  discharges  seen 
at  the  extremities  of  the  spars,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity, 
which  are  well  described  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  “Tempest,”  are  called  “St.  Elmo’s 
Fires,”  or  “  Corposants.”  The  ancients 
deemed  this  apparition  of  good  omen.  It 


“  Alexamenos  Worships  his  God.” 

( in  page  14  of  our  November  Part,  we 
gave,  it  will  be  remembered,  an  article  un¬ 
der  this  heading,  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Hardy, 
M.A.  The  rude  sketch  printed  above  is  a 
copy  of  the  caricature  therein  referred  to. 


Stamp-Collecting  in  Education. 

A  perfect  craze  has  sprung  up  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  collection  of  postage-stamps, 
and  it  is  not  by  any  means  confined,  as  is 
largely  the  case  in  England,  to  boys,  but 
extends  to  up-grown  people  engaged  in 
various  walks  of  life,  post-office  and  other 
officials,  etc.  Dr.  von  Stephan  thinks  that 
if  young  men  become  interested  in  foreign 
postage-stamps  they  will  at  the  same  time 
take  "interest  in  the  countries  whence  the 
stamps  come.  Stamp-collecting  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  the  future  royal  road  to  the 
learning  of  geography  and  a  means  of  com¬ 
mercial  education. 


|  blows  “thundering  hard,”  or  “enough  to 
j  blow  all  your  hair  off,”  and  an  “old  salt,” 
having  once  “  got  his  jawing  tacks  on 
board  ” — or,  speaking  plainly,  having  com¬ 
menced  “to  spin  a  long  yarn”  about  a 
heavy  gale  he  had  experienced— declared 
that  each  man  had  to  hold  the  other’s  hair 
on  !  The  landsman  inquired,  in  doubting- 
accents,  how  the  last  man  managed  to 
keep  his  hair  on.  Jack  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  replied,  “  He  was  a  bald- 
headed  old  man  !  ”  If  there  is  “  enough 
blue  in  the  sky  to  make  your  mother  an 
apron,”  then  you  need  never  despair.  This 
patch  of  blue  seen  in  the  stormy  sky  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  “Dutchman’s 
breeches,”  and  is  the  eye  of  the  cyclone. 

For  Poor  Jack  la  vie  est  melee  cle  traverses, 
but  we  will  close  with  the  words  of  a  stout 
old  English  seaman,  “  Heaven  is  as  near  by 
sea  as  land.” 


The  Motive  Force  of  the  World 
The  bureau  of  statistics  in  Berlin  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  some  interesting  information 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  It  appears 
that  four-fifths  of  the  engines  now  working 
in  the  world  have  been  constructed  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  France  owns 
49,590  stationary  or  locomotive  boilers,  7,000 
locomotives,  and  1,850  boats’  boilers  ;  Ger¬ 
many  has  59,000  boilers,  10,000  locomotives, 
and  1,700  ships’  boilers;  Austria  12,000 
boilers  and  2,800  locomotives.  The  force 
equivalent  to  the  working  steam  engines 
represents — in  the  United  States  7,500,000- 
liorse,  in  England  7,000,000-horse  power, 
in  Germany  4,500,000,  in  France  3,000,000, 
and  in  Austria  1,500,000.  In  these  figures 
the  motive  power  of  the  locomotives  is  not 
included,  whose  number  in  all  the  world 
amounts  to  105,000,  representing  a  total  of 
3,000,000-horse  power.  Adding  this  amount 
to  the  other  powers,  we  obtain  a  total  of 
46,000,000-horse  power.  A  steam  horse 
power  is  equal  to  three  actual  horses’  power ; 


and  a  living  horse  is  equal  to  seven  men. 
The  steam  engines  of  the  world  represent, 
therefore,  approximately,  the  work  of 
100,000,000  men,  or  more  than  double  the 
working  population  of  the  earth,  whose 
total  population  amounts  to  1,455,923,000 
inhabitants.  Steam  has  accordingly  trebled 
man’s  working  power,  enabling  him  to 
economise  his  physical  strength  while  at¬ 
tending  to  his  intellectual  development. 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


JANUARY 

HE  RABBITRY. — For  once  in  a  way  we  bring  the 
rabbitry  to  the  front,  and  we  wish  we  could 
bring  a  crowd  of  our  boy  rabbit-fanciers  before  the 
footlights  at  the  same  time.  From  time  to  time 
there  comes  to  our  ears  such  tales  of  vile  neglect, 
and  actual,  arrant  cruelty  towards  rabbits,  that  we 
had  serious  intentions  of  cutting  bunnies  off  our  list 
of  monthly  DOINGS.  But  we  have  received  several 
letters  of  late  which  prove  to  us  beyoud  doubt  that 
there  are  many  graius  of  wheat  among  the  chaff. 
For  the  sake  of  lads  who  take  up  the  fancy  heartily, 
and  do  well  to  and  by  their  rabbits,  we  continue  our 
advice.  The  city  of  Sodom,  you  know,  would  not 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes  had  there  been  ten 
lighteeus  within  the  walls. 

Now  the  new  year  has  commenced,  God  send  it 
may  be  a  happy  one  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Boy’s 
Own  Paper.  But  it  is  now  the  season  for  making 
good  resolutions,  and  the  season  of  brotherly  love. 
It  would  be  unkind  of  us,  then,  to  single  any  class  of 
fanciers  out  for  a  slating.  Let  such  as  have  not 
done  well  last  year  try  again,  like  King  Bruce’s 
spider.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  who  wish  to 
commence  the  fancy.  If,  then,  you  only  want  pets, 
you  will  find  ordinary  pink-eyed  Russian  whites  do 
as  well  as  any  other.  If  you  wisli  rabbits  for  food, 
get  the  larger,  coarser  breeds — Patagonians  and 
crosses,  and  Belgian  hare-rabbits.  If  you  wish  for 
beauty  in  your  court — something  lovely  to  skip 
about  the  lawn  in  summer — there  are  the  charmiug 
Himalayan  and  the  bonnie  wee  Dutch.  Angoras  and 
lops,  if  well-bred,  are  very  nice;  but  the  former, 
with  their  long  coats,  and  the  latter,  with  their 
length  of  ears,  are  apt  to  come  to  grief  in  boys’ 
hutches. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  before  getting 
rabbits  is  the  hutch.  It  will  hardly  do,  now  that  we 
are  having  a  return  of  old-fashioned  winters,  to  place 
this  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.  But  it  should 
lie  out  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  till  frost 
falls.  A  sloping  roof  is  a  sine  qud  non.  The  run 
from  this  should  be  so  guided  by  spouts  as  to  meet 
another  spout  which  carries  the  drippings  from  the 
hutch  and  washes  them  away.  The  hutch  should  be 
smooth  inside  and  unpainted,  but  painted  outside. 
It  should  be  so  well  fitted  everywhere  as  to  leave  no 
cracks  to  harbour  vermin.  Even  the  doors  should 
fit  well.  Handles  should  be  attached  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  carrying.  You  know,  of  course,  there  should 
be  a  darkened  retiring-room,  and  also  a  little  rack 
for  bay. 

We  will  continue  our  plans  Dext  month.  Mean¬ 
while,  bed  your  bunnies  very  well,  and  let  them  be 
always  dry.  Remove  a  sickly  rabbit  at  once  from 
the  rest.  Feed  well  thrice  a  day.  See  tliat  the  roots 
you  give  be  not  frozen. 

Remove  hutches  into  a  dry,  sheltered  place,  if  you 
have  not  done  so  long  ago. 

Spend  your  evenings  making  hutches.  A  bacon- 
box  may  come  in  handy,  hut  is  apt  to  be  damp. 
Knock  it  in  pieces,  and  rebuild. 

The  Poultry  Run. — This  being  the  coldest  month 
of  the  year,  fowls  will  require  extra  attention.  It  is 
a  pity  to  confine  them  to  the  house,  even  if  the 
weather  is  rainy,  so  provide  shelter-sheds  for  them, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  dust-bath  should  not 
be  kept  dry  as  well.  Peat  earth  makes  a  capital 
dust-bath.  A  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  half-filled 
with  peat  earth  aDd  ashes  witli  a  few  handfuls  of 
sulphur  stirred  up  in  it,  would  do  well.  The  stuff 
should  be  well  packed  down. 

If  you  set  hens  now,  do  so  in  a  dry  cellar  or  loft. 
The  nest-straw  may  be  in  a  bottomless  basket  on  the 
earth  fioor  of  the  cellar,  but  if  in  a  loft  a  large  turf 
will  be  necessary.  Look  well  after  chickens,  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  any.  Feed  fowls  well  all 
round,  and  throw  tire  garden  refuse  into  the  run. 
See  that  the  water  does  not  get  frozen. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— Have  you  got  your  loft  in 
apple-pie  order  ?  Have  you  cleaned,  scrubbed,  and 
disinfected  ?  If  not,  lose  no  time  ;  but  choose  fine 
weather.  Dampness  in  the  loft  at  this  season  may 
breed  all  kinds  of  mischief.  Feed  extra  well  on  cold 
days,  not  forgetting  a  few  handfuls  of  hemp. 

Make  dovecots  in  your  idle  time.  It  is  nice  to  see 
pigeons,  such  as  blue  rocks  and  fantails,  flying 
around  or  feeding  with  the  fowls.  A  dovecot  looks 
nice  on  a  pole  or  on  the  gable  of  a  house.  The  roof 
should  be  well-slanted,  and  covered  with  zinc.  At 
all  events,  it  must  be  watertight. 

The  Aviary. — There  is  very  little  to  be  done  this 
month,  except  to  feed  regularly,  and  see  that  tire 
birds  are  (1)  kept  clean  ;  (2)  have  plenty  of  black  and 
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white  seed  ;  (3)  plenty  of  fresh  water  every  morning ; 
(4)  their  cages  hung  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  apart 
from  smoke,  and  not  above  the  line  of  the  gas  or 
chandelier  flame,  or  in  steam  ;  (5)  that  their  perches 
are  clean,  and  big  enough  for  foothold ;  and  (6)  that 
they  have  occasionally  a  blink  of  the  sunshine,  and  a 
morsel  of  green  food,  or  a  bit  of  ripe  pear. 

Cover  the  cages  up  at  night.  Protect  your  foreign 
birds  well  against  wet  and  snow  and  draught,  if  they 
live  out  of  doors. 

The  Kennel. — Head  last  month’s  Doings,  and  be 
most  careful  that  your  favourite  has  a  warm  bed  at 
night.  Give  plenty  of  exercise  in  cold  weather,  and 
always  feed  before  taking  him  out. 

The  Bee  "World. — All  is  quiet.  Study  books  on 
bees,  and,  if  you  have  a  chance,  talk  with  bee- 
owners.  Glean  all  the  information  you  can,  and  so 
be  ready  for  work  when  the  time  comes. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— Still  continue  to  wheel 
out  manure  on  hard  frosty  days,  and  dig  and  trench 
when  the  weather  is  more  open,  and  the  ground  not 
too  wet.  If  we  have  a  long-lying  snow-storm,  you 
will  find  the  advantage  of  having  work  of  this  kind 
well  “by-hand.”  Attend  to  your  hedges,  and  walks, 
and  borders.  “Tidy”  is  the  word  to  remember  for 
this  month.  This  is  the  month  for  making  hotbeds. 
( >ne  lesson  from  a  kindly  gardener  will  be  better  than 
pages  of  print.  Make  your  frame  and  glaze  it.  If 
you  have  a  good  hotbed,  what  wonders  you  can  do  ! 

The  Blower  Garden.— Tidy  here  again,  and  kill 
weeds  and  manure  borders.  In  line  weather  put  in 
flowers— good  old-fashioned  spring  ones.  However, 
if  you  have  taken  our  advice,  you  will  have  done 
this  long  ago. 

The  Window  Garden.— If  you  have  bulbs  planted 
in  your  window-boxes,  ease  the  earth  about  them, 
and  you  may  water  with  liquid  manure.  Make  new 
boxes,  if  you  have  not  done  so. 


©15  Bog. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Enter  Old  Year  to  Smith,  jp.. 
Smith,  jr.  ( looking  up). — Now  then,  what 
d-you  want,  old  chap  ? 

Begging  ?  "Well,  I’m  hard  up  too, 
Stumped,  in  fact  not  worth  a  rap, 
Cliristmas-hoxes  take  so — 

The  Old  Year. —  Who 

Spoke  of  begging  ?  Can’t  you  see  ? 

Don’t  you  know  me  ?  Look  once  more. 

S.,  jr. — No  ;  you’re  some  one  new  to  me, 
I’ve  not  seen  your  face  before. 

0.  Y. — Yes  you  have.  Twelve  months  ago 
You  and  I  the  first  time  met. 

Then  we  made  acquaintance. 


5., jr. —  No! 

Did  we?  Well,  I  quite  forget. 

0.  Y. — I  had  only  just  been  born. 

5.,  jr. — Nonsense  !  That  I  can’t  believe  ; 
Truth,  old  man,  you  should  not  scorn  ; 

That  tale  will  not  me  deceive. 

0.  F. — It’s  the  truth — I'm  the  Old  Year, 
Just  looked  in  to  make  my  how 
E’er  I  finish  my  career. 

5.,  jr. — Oh,  I  understand  you  now. 

So  you’re  going? 

0.  F. —  Yes,  I  start 

Very  shortly. 

5., jr. —  Well,  I’ve  seen 

Years  much  worse  than  you  depart. 

0.  Y. — I  should  think  so.  I  have  been 
Kind  to  you.  To  you  I’ve  brought 
Health. 


S.,jr. —  A  swishing — 

0.  Y. —  Strength — 

S.,jr. —  And  puns. 

0.  Y. — Happiness. 

S.,jr. —  And  three  times  caught 

Out  of  hounds,  and  scrapes  by  tons. 

0.  Y.  — Those  were  your  own  fault. 


5. ,  jr.  —  P’raps  so. 

0.  Y. — Think  how  many  runs  you  made, 
And  the  wickets  you  laid  low. 

5., jr. — Yes,  those  put  puns  in  the  shade.. 
0.  Y. — Then  the  goals  you  kicked. 

5., jr. —  Ah,  yes, 

I’d  forgotten. 

0.  Y. —  And  the  cup 

For  the  mile. 

S.,jr. —  Yes,  I  confess, 

When  I  come  to  reckon  up, 

You  have  been  a  real  good  year. 

0.  Y. — That’s  right,  lad,  give  me  my  due. 
Words  like  those  my  old  heart  cheer ; 

Now  I  want  a  word  with  you. 

If  with  me  you’ve  won  success, 

Try  with  him  who  follows  me 
Twice  that  measure  to  possess, 

You’ll  not  unrewarded  be. 

And  be  grateful  for  the  good 
Years  may  bring  you  from  on  high ; 

If  iu  after  time  you  should — 

Hark,  the  hells  !  I’m  oft'.  Good-bye. 

SOMERVILLE  GIBNEY. 
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E.  S.  Wilks.— Such  a  boat  now  would  cost  about 
£10,  but  by  advertising  in  “  Exchange  and  Mart  ” 
you  might  get  a  secondhand  one  cheap.  Boats  are 
cheapest  at" the  end  of  the  boating  season. 

E.  R.  Browne.— “Please  remember  the  grotto”  is 
asked  on  August  5,  which  is  the  day  dedicated  to 
St.  James  the  Great,  on  which  pilgrims  used  to 
visit  his  slirine  at  Compostella.  Those  who  could 
not  visit  Compostella  made  little  shrines  of  their 
own  of  oyster  or  scallop  shells,  with  an  image  of 
the  saint,  and  a  candle  or  two.  The  saint  has 
gone,  the  candles  have  been  reduced  to  one,  but 
the  cry  to  the  passers-by  not  to  forget  their  alms 
is  still  kept  up,  the  alms  being  now,  as  then,  put, 
let  us  hope,  to  the  best  of  uses  by  those  who  keep 
the  “grotto.” 

White  Wing.— The  monthly  parts  of  the  seventh 
volume  can  be  had  from  us  at  the  published  price. 
The  long  stories  were  “  Reginald  Cruden,”  “Ivan 
Dobroff,”  “On  Special  Service,”  “School  and  the 
World,’’  and  “The  Star  of  the  Settlement.” 


Bbbbb.-  Cathay  is  the  old  name  for  China.  “  Better 
fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  "  is. 
another  way  of  saying  “Better  fifty  years  of  pro¬ 
gress  than  a  cycle  of  standstill.” 

J.  W.  Griffith.— Neither  the  “drawings”  nor  the 
“verses”  will  be  inserted.  Send  them  to  another 
paper.  They  are  much  too  “funny”  for  us  ;  very 
much  too  much,  in  fact. 

Cripps  and  D.  W.  Bosch  (Cape  Town). — The  only 
Christmas  or  Summer  Number  in  print  is  the  last 
one.  There  has  been  one  every  six  months  since 
Christmas,  1883. 

J.  H.  Harrison.— In  the  “Leisure  Hour”  for  July 
last,  price  sixpence,  there  i3  an  article  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  “  Training  for  the  Navy.” 

Banjo.— Prepared  burnt  cork  is  sold  by  many  music- 
sellers  for  blacking  the  face  at  nigger  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  time  taken  to  wash  it  off  depends, 
very  much  on  your  skin  and  the  way  you  wash. 
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Luxury  of  a  Warm  Bath 


IN  THE  MORNING 

Is  seldom  attainable  by  the  heat  from  an 
ordinary  stove 
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THE  COMBINATION 

Never  fail  to  give  the  desired  heat.  Although 
the  kitchen  fire  may  be  out  before  teatime, 
the  warmth  will  still  be  in  the  water 
In  the  morning.  This,  combined 
with  the  round  firebox,  which 
in  winter  keeps  the  Are  in 
all  night,  makes  what 
has  been  long 
looked  for, 

A  PERFECT  STOVE 


=======  F,  MOSES 


PATANTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 

301  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
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LIVER,  BLOOD  AND  LUNG  DISEASES. 


Liver  Disease 

AND 

Heart  Trouble. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  McClure,  Columbus ,  Kans., 
writes :  “  1  addressed  you  in  November,  1884, 
in  regard  to  my  health,  being  afflicted  with 
liver  disease,  heart  trouble,  and  female  weak¬ 
ness.  I  was  advised  to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  Pellets,  i  used  one  bottle 
of  the  ‘  Prescription,’  five  of  the  ‘  Discov¬ 
ery,’  aud  four  of  the  ‘  Pleasant  Purgative  Pellets.’  My  health  be¬ 
gan  to  improve  under  the  use  of  your  medicine,  aud  my  strength 
came  back.  My  difficulties  have  all  disappeared.  1  can  work  hard 
all  day,  or  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day,  and  stand  it  well ;  and  when 
I  began  using  the  medicine  I  could  scarcely  walk  across  the  room, 
most  of  the  time,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  ever  feel  well  again. 
I  have  a  little  baby  girl  eight  months  old.  Although  she  is  a  little 
delicate  in  size  and  appearance,  she  is  healthy.  I  give  your  reme¬ 
dies  all  the  credit  for  curing  me,  as  I  took  no  other  treatment  after 
beginning  their  use.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and 
thank  God  and  thank  you  that  I  am  as  well  as  I  am  after  years 
of  suffering.” 

Mrs.  I.  V.  Webber,  of  Yorkshire,  Catta/raugus  Co., 
I  him  I  ^r-  S'"-,  writes:  “  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise 
LIVER  I  of  your  1  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  and  *  Pleasant 
I  Purgative  Pellets.’  For  five  years  previous  to 
taking  them  I  was  a  great  sufferer;  I  had  a 
severe  pain  in  my  right  side  continually ;  was 
unable  to  do  my  own  work.  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  am  now  well  and  strong,  thanks  to  your  medicines.” 

Chronic  Diarrhea  Cured.— D.  Lazarre,  Esq.,  27 6  and  277 
Decatur  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  writes :  “I  used  three  bottles  of 
the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  it  has  cured  me  of  chronic 
diarrhea.  My  bowels  are  now  regular.” 


Mrs.  Parmelia  Brundage,  of  161  Lock  Street, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  writes:  “  I  was  troubled  with 
chills,  nervous  and  general  debility,  with  frequent 
sore  throat,  and  my  mouth  was  badly  cankered. 
My  liver  was  inactive,  and  I  suffered  much  from 
dyspepsia.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  your  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery’  and  ‘Pellets’  have  cured  me  of  all  these 
ailments  and  I  cannot  say  enough  in  their  praise.  I  must  also 
say  a  word  In  reference  to  your  ‘Favorite  Prescription,’  as  it 
has  proven  itself  a  most  excellent  medicine  for  weak  females. 
It  has  been  used  in  my  family  with  excellent  results.” 

Dyspepsia.— James  L.  Colby,  Esq.,  of  Yucatan,  Houston  Co- 
Minn.,  writes:  “I  was  troubled  with  indigestion,  and  would  eat 
heartily  aud  grow  poor  at  the  same  time.  I  experienced  heartburn, 
sour  stomach,  and  many  other  disagreeable  symptoms  common 
to  that  disorder.  I  commenced  taking  your 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  ‘Pellets,’  and 
I  am  now  entirely  free  from  the  dyspepsia,  and 
am,  in  fact,  healthier  than  I  have  been  for 
five  years.  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  aud  one -half  pounds,  and  have  done  as 
much  work  the  past  summer  as  I  have  ever 
done  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  my  life.  I  never  took  a 
medicine  that  seemed  to  tone  up  the  muscles  and  invigorate 
the  whole  system  equal  to  your  ‘  Discovery  ’  and  ‘  Pellets.’  ” 

Dyspepsia.  — Theresa  A.  Cass,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  writes: 
“  I  was  troubled  one  year  with  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  and 
sleeplessness,  but  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  cured  me.”j 

Cliills  aud  Fever.— Rev.  H.  E.  Mosley,  Montmorenci,  S.  C., 
writes :  “  Last  August  I  thought  I  would  die  with  chills  and  fever. 
I  took  your  ‘  Discovery  ’  and  it  stopped  them  in  a  very  short  time.” 


Invigorates 
the  System. 


£4 


THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE. 


W 


Thoroughly  cleanse  the  blood,  which  is  the  fountain  of  health,  by  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  good 
digestion,  a  fair  skin,  buoyant  spirits,  and  bodily  health  and  vigor  will  be  established. 

Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  ail  humors,  from  the  common  pimple,  blotch,  or  eruption,  to  the  worst  Scrofula,  or  blood- 
poison.  Especially  has  it  proven  its  efficacy  in  curing  Salt-rheum  or  Tetter,  Fever-sores,  Hip-joint  Disease,  Scrofulous  Sores 
and  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands,  and  Eating  Ulcers. 

and  can  walk  with  the  help  of  crutches.  He  does  not  suffer  any 
pain,  and  can  eat  and  sleep  as  well  as  any  one.  It  has  only  been 
about  three  months  since  he  commenced  using  your  medicine. 
I  cannot  find  words  with  which  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
benefit  he  has  received  through  you.” 


1  Rev.  F.  Asbury  Howell,  Pastor  of  the  M.  E. 

IMniGESTIDN  Church,  of  Silverton,  N.  J.,  says:  “I  was  af- 
|  fiicted  with  catarrh  and  indigestion.  Boils  and 

ilOILS  blotches  began  to  arise  on  the  surface  of  the 

8  r  skin,  and  I  experienced  a  tired  feeling  and 

H|  flTRHF^  dullness.  I  began  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 

1  ULU 1  Golden  Medical  Discovery  as  directed  by 

him  for  such  complaints,  and  in  one  week's 
time  I  began  to  feel  like  a  new  man,  and  am  now  sound  and  well. 
The  ‘  Pleasant  Purgative  Pellets  ’  are  the  best  remedy  for  bilious  or 
sick  headache,  or  tightness  about  the  chest,  and  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  that  1  have  ever  used.  My  wife  could  not  walk  across  the 
floor  when  she  began  to  take  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery.’ 
Now  she  can  walk  quite  a  little  ways,  and  do  some  light  work.” 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Strong,  of  Ainsworth,  Ind.,  writes : 
“  My  little  boy  had  been  troubled  with  hip-joint 
disease  for  two  years.  When  he  commenced  the 
use  of  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and 
‘Pellets,’  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  could 
not  be  moved  without  suffering  great  pain.  But 
now,  thanks  to  your  ‘  Discovery,’  he  is  able  to  be  up  all  the  time, 


Skin  Disease.— The  “  Democrat  and  News,” 
of  Cambridge,  Maryland,  says:  ‘‘Mrs.  Eliza 
Ann  Poole,  wife  of  Leonard  Poole,  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md.,  has  been  cured 
of  a  bad  case  of  Eczema  by  using  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  The  disease  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  her  feet,  extended  to  the  knees, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  lower  limbs  from  feet  to  knees,  then 
attacked  the  elbows  and  became  so  severe  as  to  prostrate  her. 
After  being  treated  by  several  physicians  for  a  year  or  two  she 
commenced  the  use  of  the  medicine  named  above.  She  soon 
began  to  mend  and  is  now  well  and  hearty.  Mrs.  Poole  thinks 
the  medicine  has  saved  her  life  and  prolonged  her  days.” 

Mr.  T.  A.  Ayres,  of  East  New  Market,  Dorchester  County,  Md., 
vouches  for  the  above  facts. 


CONSUMPTION,  WEAK  LUNGS,  SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  Consumption  (which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Lungs),  by  its  wonderful  blood-purifying,  invigora¬ 
ting  and  nutritive  properties.  For  Weak  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Bronchitis,  Severe  Coughs,  Asthma, 
and  kindred  affections,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  While  it  promptly  cures  the  severest  Coughs  it  strengthens  the  system 
and  purifies  the  blood. 

It  rapidly  builds  up  the  system,  and  increases  the  flesh  and  weight  of  those  reduced  below  the  usual  standard  of  health  by 
“  wasting  diseases.” 


Consumption.— Mrs.  Edward  Newton,  of  Harrowsmith , 
Ont.,  writes:  “  You  will  ever  be  praised  by  me  for  the  remarka¬ 
ble  cure  in  my  case.  I  was  so  reduced  that  my  friends  had  all 
given  me  up,  and  I  had  also  been  given  up  by  two  doctors.  I  then 
went  to  the  best  doctor  in  these  parts.  He  told  me  that  medicine 
was  only  a  punishment  in  my  case,  and  would  not  undertake  to 

[ii  i  I,  i,m  in  treat  me.  He  said  I  might  try  Cod  liver  oil  if  I 
«  ||  liked,  as  that  was  the  only  thing  that  could  possi- 

Ssi”EN  Ur  bly  have  any  curative  power  over  consumption  so 
»  far  advanced.  1  tried  the  Cod  fiver  oil  as  a  last 
TO  lllF  treatment,  but  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  keep  it 
i  u  uifc.  on  mv  stomach.  My  husband,  not  feeling  satisfied 

. t0  give  me  up  yet,  though  he  had  bought  for  me 

everything  he  saw  advertised  for  my  complaint,  procured  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  I  took  only  four  bottles, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  am  to-day  doing-  ihy  own  work, 
and  am  entirely  free  from  that  terrible  cough  which  harrassed  me 
night  and  day.  I  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  now  feel  so  much  better  that  I  believe,  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  your  *  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  I  will  be  restored 
to  perfect  health,  I  would  say  to  those  who  are  falling  a  prey  to 
that  terrible  disease  consumption,  do  not  do  as  I  did,  take  every¬ 
thing-  else  first;  but  take  the  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  thereby  save  a  great  deal  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  be  restored  to  health  at  once.  Any  person  who  Is 
still  In  doubt,  need  but  write  me,  inclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  reply,  when  the  foregoing  statement  wifi 
be  fully  substantiated  by  me.” 


Ulcer  Cured.— Isaac  E.  Downs,  Esq.,  of  S', 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  (P.  O.  Box  28),  writes:  "The 


ipring  Valley, 
Golden  Medi¬ 


cal  Discovery  ’  has  cured  my  daughter  of  a  very  bad  ulcer  located 
on  the  thigh.  After  trying  almost  everything  without  success,  we 
procured  three  bottles  of  your  ‘  Discovery,  which  healed  It  up 
perfectly.”  Mr.  Downs  continues: 

Consumption  and  Heart  Disease.— “I  also  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  remarkable  cure  you  have  effected  in  my  case. 

For  three  years  I  had  suffered  from  that  terri¬ 
ble  disease,  consumption,  and  heart  disease. 
Before  consulting  you  I  had  wasted  away  to 
a  skeleton  :  could  not  sleep  nor  rest,  and  many 
times  wished  to  die  to  be  out  of  my  misery.  1 
then  consulted  you,  aud  you  told  me  you  had 
hopes  of  curing  me,  but  it  would  take  time.  1 
took  five  months’  treatment  in  all.  The  first  two  months  I  was 
almost  discouraged ;  could  not  perceive  any  favorable  symptoms, 
but  the  third  month  I  began  to  pick  up  in  flesh  and  strength.  I 
cannot  now  recite  how,  step  by  step,  the  signs  and  realities  of 
returning  health  gradually  but  surely  developed  themselves. 
To-day  I  tip  the  scales  at  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  am  well 
and  strong.” 

Our  principal  reliance  in  curing  Mr.  Downs’  terrible  disease 
was  the  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 

Joseph  F.  McFarland,  Esq.,  Athens,  La., 
writes:  “My  wife  had  frequent  bleeding  from 
the  lungs  before  she  commenced  using-  your 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  She  has  not 
had  any  since  its  use.  For  some  six  months 
she  has  been  feeling  so  well  that  she  has 

discontinued  it.” 


Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.00  per  Battle,  or  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00. 

WORLD’S  DISPENSARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Proprietors, 

No.  663  Main  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


GLORIOUS  NEWS 

FOIt  THE  SICK. 


Sciatica,  Indigestion,  Rheumatism, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia,  are  immediately 
relieved  and  permanently  cured,  or 
money  refunded,  by  Norman’s  Electro 
Curative  Belts,  Insoles,  &c.  Consulta¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  M  E., 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


CRYING  BABIES. 


Babies  cry  because  they  suffer.  Their 
little  gums  are  inflamed,  and  their  bodies 
are  more  or  less  feverish.  If  you  will  tie 
around  their  necks  one  of  Norman’s 
Electric  Teething  Necklaces  you  will 
see  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better, 
their  suffering  will  cease  and  their  general 
health  improve.  Ask  for  Norman’s,  take 
no  other,  you  will  be  pleased.  Price,  50c. 

A.  NORMAN. 


RUPTURE. 


!i 


JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF 


THE  GREAT  STRENGTH-GIVER 


Radical  Cure  Trusses.  The  very  best 
in  the  world  ;  all  kinds.  Come  and  see 
our  immense  stock,  and  be  fitted  with  the 
one  that  will  suit  your  case. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


Tlie  claims  of  this  preparation  are  made  on  the  solid  basis  of  facts.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  nutritious  aud  strength-giving  elements  that  meat  itself  supplies. 

FOB  THE  SICK. 

There  is  no  food  that  can  be  taken  which  will  strengthen  and  invigorate  as 
effectually.  The  weakest  stomach  can  retain  and  digest  it.  It  is 

The  Most  Perfect  Torm  of  Concentrated  Food  as  a  Winter  Beverage. 

It  will  be  found  to  be 

WARMING  AND  INVIGORATING. 

A  steaming  hot  cup  of  Johnston’s  Fluid  Beef  is  the  greatest  heat  generator 
that  will  supply  lasting  warmth  and  vigor. 


DUNN’S 

PENETRATING 

Mustard  Oil 

CAUSES  NO  PAIN. 


RELIEVES 

RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA  AND  GOLDS. 


Guaranteed  Genuine  by 

W.C.  Dunn  &  Co., 

Mustard  Manufacturers, 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Price  25c.  per  Bottle. 

Sold  by  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 

J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  »t  45  King  St.  West.  Toronto. 

New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


Church’s  Osborne  Blue 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Used  exclusively  In  the  Governor-General's 
Laundry,  Rideau  Hall 
ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


WILL  CURE  OR  RELIEVE 


BILIOUSNESS, 

DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION, 

JAUNDICE. 

ERYSIPELAS, 

SALT  RHEUM, 

HEARTBURN, 

HEADACHE, 


DIZZINESS, 

DROPSY, 
FLUTTERING 
OF  THE  HEART, 
ACIDITY  OF 

THE  STOMACH, 
DRYNESS 

OF  THE  SKIN, 


And  every  species  of  disease  arising 
from  disordered  LIVER,  KIDNEYS, 
STOMACH,  BOWELS  OR  BLOOD. 

T.  MILBURN  &  CO., 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Hhap  Officb  ...  Mohtrkal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  ....  Prrsidknt 
EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 


ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 


ASK  FOB  THEM, JN  CAN  S 
BOTTLES  or  PACKAGES 


THE  LEADING  LINES  ARE 

-BAKING  POWDER 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 
—  BLACKING 

5  1  STOVE  POLISH 

I ! 

S  5  iShTBORAX 
£  ^  35?  CURRY  POWDER 
m  2  Mr  CELERY  SALT 
MUSTARD 
POWDERED  HERB S Ac 

L L  G 0 0 

ob/^GUARANTEED  GENUINEXvtj 

//PURE GOLD  MAN FG.COaN 

/  3.1  FRONT  ST.  EAST.TORONTO. 


Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 


MIDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agent!,  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


glCYCLES. 


Send  for  list  of  over  SIXTY 
(60)  Second-hand  Wheels. 

Great  bargains  offered.  New 

Catalogue  ready  in  April 

Don’t  place  your  order  before 
seeing  it. 


.A..  T.  Xj-A-ZSTIE 

MONTREAL. 


Buy  Only 


If  you  want  the  best  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  want  au  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you, 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 


COOK’S  FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’3  Friend” 

IK  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Evert  Package  has  the 
Trade  Mark  on  it. 


^TRADEI 

RETAILED  BIT  ALL  FIRST-OLASS  QROCBBB. 


C  G 


£  5  3 

is 


During  the  Holiday  Season  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  such  terms 
and  inducements  as  will  be  a  Genuine  Surprise ,  and  will  place  the 
purchase  of  a  Dominion  Piano  or  Organ  within  the  reach  of  all. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  SELECT  FROM  IN  CANADA. 

All  Dominion  Organs  contain  Foley’s  Automatic  Pedal  Cover,  the  greatest  invention  of  the 
age.  All,  whether  purchasers  or  not,  are  invited  to  inspect  these  beautiful  instruments. 


RUSE’S  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC,  68  King  Street  W.,  Toronto 

GRATEFUL-CO  XVX  FORTIN  G. 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


